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CHAPTER   L 

THE   NEW   SCHOOL. 

"  I  won't  !  " 

The  new  teacher,  Mr.  Hayne,  was  a  tall,  fine- 
looking  young  man.  He  had  short,  curling  black 
whiskers,  and  brilliant,  penetrating  eyes.  He 
seemed  now,  in  spite  of  the  quiet  smile  on  his 
lips,  to  be  looking  right  through  the  young  culpri 
before  him. 

"  You  won't  ?  " 

Charley  Ferris  was  not  smiling  at  all ;  but  he 
looked,  nevertheless,  a  good  deal  like  a  sort  of  boy- 
ish embodiment  of  the  two  big  words  for  which  he 
had  been  called  up  before  the  school.  The  very 
toss  of  his  head,  and  every  inch  of  his  short,  sturdy 
frame,  seemed  to  utter  them  ;  and  his  bright,  saucy, 
handsome  face  had  taken  on  a  desperately  obstinate 
expression. 

"  You  won't  apologize  to  Joseph  Martin  ?  '* 
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Not  a  word  came  from  Charley's  tightly  shut 
lips,  but  his  black  eyes  were  making  all  the  answer 
required. 

"That  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Hayne,  in  a  calm,  steady 
voice.  ''  We  are  all  gentlemen.  If  any  one  of  us 
has  not  self-control  enough  to  behave  himself,  or 
if  he  is  too  much  of  a  coward  to  apologize  when 
he  is  wrong,  he  does  not  belong  here." 

The  defiant  look  was  fading  a  little  in  the  eyes 
of  the  young  rebel,  by  the  time  Mr.  Hayne  ceased 
speaking. 

The  new  "  select  school,"  with  its  sixteen  scholars, 
had  been  open  barely  a  week ;  and  this  was  its  first 
case  of  serious  misconduct.  It  was  quite  possible 
Mr.  Hayne  had  been  looking  for  something  of  the 
kind,  and  was  in  no  manner  taken  by  surprise.  At 
all  events,  it  had  come ;  and  he  met  it  as  if  with  a 
firm  determination  that  it  should  be  the  last  of  its 
kind,  and  therefore  of  immense  value  to  the  school. 

"  You  may  take  your  books,  and  go  home,  Mr. 
Ferris." 

Charley  was  already  turning  in  his  tracks,  and  he 
now  marched  steadily  away  towards  his  desk  ;  but 
the  boy  in  the  next  one  to  it  sprang  suddenly  to  his 
feet. 

"  Mr.  Hayne  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Martin." 

"  I  hope  not,  sir.     Not  on  my  account." 
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*'  Sit  down,  Mr.  Martin.  It  is  not  on  your  ac- 
count at  all.  It  is  simply  because  he  is  not  manly 
enough  to  do  right." 

Joe  Martin  slowly  subsided  into  his  chair,  with 
the  air  of  a  boy  who  did  not  know  exactly  what 
ought  to  be  expected  of  him  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  but  there  was  really  nothing  more  for  him 
to  say,  just  then. 

As  for  Charley  Ferris,  he  had  been  vaguely  aware, 
up  to  that  moment,  of  a  feeling  that  he  had  shown 
wonderful  manliness  in  defying  his  teacher  ;  but  he 
knew  now,  and  without  looking  around  him,  that 
the  public  opinion  of  that  lot  of  boys  was  somehow 
against  him.  That,  too,  although  he  was  by  all  odds 
a  more  popular  member  of  the  fraternity  than  was 
the  quiet  and  studious  youth  of  fourteen,  nearly  a 
year  older  than  himself,  whom  he  had  offensively 
described  as  "  Miss  Nancy,"  loud  enough  for  half 
the  school  to  hear. 

It  was  a  terrible  thing,  —  a  punishment  about 
equal  to  a  sentence  of  Siberian  banishment, — to  be 
compelled  to  gather  his  books,  dictionary  and  all, 
and  strap  them  together  before  the  eyes  of  such  a 
jury  as  that,  and  then  to  have  to  walk  out  of  the 
schoolroom  with  them. 

Charley  was  a  plucky  fellow,  however ;  and  he 
worked  right  on,  conscious  that  everybody  was  look- 
ing at  him,  until  his  pile  was  completed.     He  had 
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fairly  emptied  his  desk.  Caesar's  Commentaries 
came  at  the  top  of  the  pile,  and  the  strap  was 
barely  long  enough  to  be  drawn  across  it  and 
through  the  buckle. 

It  seemed  as  if  that  buckle  were  a  size  or  two 
smaller  than  usual  ;  but  Charley  got  the  end  of  the 
strap  through,  and  was  straining  to  put  the  buckle- 
tongue  into  the  first  hole,  when  his  fingers  slipped, 
and  in  an  instant  his  whole  pack  of  text-books 
scattered  itself  across  the  floor. 

Joe  Martin,  and  two  or  three  other  boys,  forgot 
the  proprieties  of  the  schoolroom  in  their  eager 
haste  to  pick  up  the  fallen  volumes  ;  but  the  owner 
of  them  had  let  slip  all  there  was  left  of  his  unlucky 
heroism  when  the  end  of  that  strap  got  away  from 
him.  He  sat  down  instantly.  His  curly  head  sank 
upon  his  hands,  and  he  was  sobbing  vigorously. 

A  quick,  firm  step  came  down  from  the  little  plat- 
form at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  a  strong, 
kindly  hand  was  pressed  upon  the  rebel's  shoulder. 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Ferris,  you  did  not  finish  what  you 
meant  to  say." 

Sob  —  sob  —  sob. 

**  Had  you  not  better  do  it  now .?  You  began 
with  '  I  won't,'  and  I  think  the  other  words  were 
*  do  a  mean  thing.'     Am  I  not  right  1 " 

"  Yes,"  —  sob,  —  "  sir.  Joe  Martin's  a  real  good 
fellow." 
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"  Young  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Hayne,  as  be 
looked  smilingly  around  him,  ''  I  do  not  think  we 
need  any  further  apology  from  Mr.  Ferris,  but  I 
hope  you  all  understand  the  matter  fully.  I  am 
here  to  teach,  not  to  scold  or  to  flog.  Your  behav- 
ior is  under  your  own  care.  Politeness  to  each  other 
is  all  we  ask  for.  Absolute  self-government,  —  that 
is  all." 

It  was  a  short  lesson,  but  it  was  given  in  such  a 
way  that  every  boy  in  the  room  understood  it  per- 
fectly. In  fact,  a  perception  of  Mr.  Hayne's  pecu- 
liar views  had  been  vaguely  dawning  upon  them 
from  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance  with  him. 
That  very  morning  they  had  pretty  freely  discussed 
the  matter  among  themselves,  and  had  found  it 
more  or  less  foggy. 

"  Got  to  govern  ourselves  !  "  exclaimed  John 
Derry,  the  one  boy  in  the  school  who  was  least 
likely  to  do  it  with  any  marked  success.  '*  I'd  like 
to  know  how  we  can  manage  that,  and  no  rules  to 
go  by,  either." 

''Rules.?"  said  Andy  Wright.  "What  do  we 
want  of  rules  }  The  youngest  boy  in  the  lot  is  over 
thirteen.  I'm  sixteen  now ;  and  I  think  I  knew 
enough  to  be  decent,  three  years  ago." 

There  was  weight  in  that ;  for  Andy  was  the  "  star 
boy  "  as  well  as  the  oldest,  and  he  was  looked  upon 
with  a  good  deal  of  veneration  as  being  very  nearly 
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ready  for  college.  It  had  been  even  hinted,  doubt- 
fully, that  he  would  *' enter  sophomore,"  a  whole 
year  in  advance,  after  Mr.  Hayne  should  get  through 
with  him.  Such  a  boy  as  that  was  entitled  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  ;  and  Will  Torrance  backed  him  up 
with,  — 

"  You  see,  boys,  if  he'd  make  a  lot  of  rules,  and 
write  'em  out,  we'd  all  feel  in  duty  bound  to  break 
'em,  sooner  or  later.  We  haven't  a  thing  to  break 
now." 

There  was  deeper  philosophy  in  that  remark  than 
the  speaker  of  it  was  aware,  and  it  went  nearly  to 
the  root  of  the  matter.  Such  an  experiment  might 
have  been  more  difficult  or  dangerous  with  some 
other  selection  of  boys,  or  it  might  not ;  but  the  six- 
teen now  gathered  under  Mr.  Hayne's  care  were,  in 
some  respects,  exceptional. 

The  little  inland  city  of  Saltillo  had  been  pro- 
moted but  recently  from  the  rank  of  "  village ; " 
and  although  it  contained  several  thousands  of 
people,  whose  houses  and  places  of  business  were 
spread  out  over  a  pretty  wide  area,  it  could  boast 
of  neither  high  school  nor  academy.  The  dis- 
trict schools  were  fairly  good,  but  did  not  answer 
every  purpose.  One  consequence  of  this  state  of 
affairs  had  been  the  special  prosperity  of  the 
Wedgewood  School,  half  a  mile  away  on  the  other 
side    of    town  ;   and    another,    very   lately,    the    es- 
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tablisliment  of  Mr.  Hayne's  select  school  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Park  boys. 

All  the  other  boys  in  the  town  knew  them  by  that 
name,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  lived  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  neatly  kept  and  fenced-in  open  square, 
with  a  fountain  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  "  park  " 
was  a  private  affair,  but  the  fountain  was  said  to 
have  squirted  real  water  once  ;  and  the  Park  Boys 
were  a  good  deal  inclined  to  be  clannish,  and  think 
well  of  themselves. 

They  were  not  at  all  singular  in  this  ;  for  the  boys 
of  every  other  well-marked  neighborhood  in  Saltillo 
were  just  as  much  so,  and  so  are  all  the  boys  of 
every  other  neighborhood,  in  every  city  and  country. 

Up  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hayne,  the  Park  boys 
had  managed,  somehow,  to  recognize  other  fellows, 
living  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  as  human  beings  ; 
but  there  was  danger  that  they  would  hardly  be  able 
to  do  so  much  longer. 

Moreover,  if  any  one  of  them,  more  than  another, 
had  resolved  himself  into  an  exponent  of  the  Park 
feeling,  with  possible  doubts  as  to  whether  he  ought 
not  to  be  fenced  in  and  fountained,  that  boy  had 
been  Charley  Ferris.  All  the  deeper,  therefore,  had 
been  the  gulf  which  seemed  to  gape  before  him 
while  he  was  trying  to  put  the  strap  around  his 
books. 

Those  of  the  latter  which  had  fallen  to  the  floor 
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had  now  been  picked  up  for  him  ;  and  while  Mr. 
Hayne  returned  to  his  seat,  and  called  for  the  class 
in  geometry,  the  whole  pile  was  fast  hiding  itself 
away  again  under  the  lid  of  his  desk. 

Charley  had  fully  received  and  accepted  his  share 
of  the  lesson,  and  so  had  most  of  the  others  ;  but 
John  Derry  was  satirically  wiping  his  eyes  with  his 
handkerchief,  and  whispering  to  his  ''next  boy,'*  — 

"Walk  chalk,  ginger  blue." 

The  schoolroom  was  a  quiet  place  for  the  re- 
mainder of  that  forenoon  ;  and  the  several  recita- 
tions were  performed  with  a  degree  of  exactness 
which  was  all  that  could  be  asked  for,  if  it  could  in 
any  way  be  made  habitual. 

The  room  itself  was  a  pleasant  one,  large  enough 
but  not  any  too  large,  in  the  basement  of  the  new 
Congregational  meeting-house  ;  and  the  sunny  alley- 
way from  the  door  of  it  led  to  an  iron  gate  directly 
opposite  the  Park  entrance. 

Around  that  precious  enclosure  were  a  number 
of  pleasant  residences,  all  detached,  and  some  with 
grounds  and  shrubbery. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  the  little  school  and  its  neigh- 
borhood were  a  thoroughly  good  example  of  the 
best  results  of  what  deserves  to  be  called  "Ameri- 
can civilization." 

Freedom,  comfort,  ease,  without  a  sign  of  poverty 
on  the  one  hand,  or  of  mere  luxury  on  the  other. 
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It  is  a  very  stupid  mistake  for  any  man  to  make, 
or  to  let  himself  be  taught  by  the  would-be-wise, 
that  the  best  thing  he  can  do  for  his  children  is  to 
lead  an  unsuccessful  life  himself,  so  that  their  early 
years  can  be  spent  in  some  kind  or  other  of  whole- 
some and  elevating  drudgery,  —  so,  in  fact,  that 
they  may  have  precious  opportunities  for  becoming 
"  self-made,"  and  owing  nothing  to  parental  advan- 
tages. 

All  boys  and  girls  must  be  taught  to  work,  if  they 
are  ever  to  amount  to  any  thing  ;  but  the  work  they 
do  must  bring  with  it  some  kind  of  mental  and 
moral  training,  if  it  is  to  fit  them  for  any  improved 
condition  in  life.  Every  boy  of  sound  mind  is 
aware  of  this,  whatever  may  be  told  him  to  the 
contrary  by  the  perverted  advocates  of  drudgery  as 
a  civilizer. 

Mr.  Hayne  had  undertaken  to  teach  that  lot  of 
bright  young  fellows  how  to  work ;  and  his  first  les- 
son had  been,  that,  in  order  to  become  a  good 
worker,  a  man  must  get  his  faculties  under  his  own 
control. 

*'  I  won't  do  any  driving,"  he  told  them.  *'  Every 
man  of  you  must  step  forward  of  his  own  free  will. 
That's  what  you  will  have  to  do  when  I  get  through 
with  you,  and  you  had  better  begin  now." 

He  knew,  what  they  did  not,  that  there  is  no 
earthly  '*  driving "    equal    to   that  which   the   right 
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kind  of  boy  or  man  will  give  himself,  if  he  is  once 

properly  set  about  it. 

Nevertheless,  all  over  the  schoolroom,  during  all 
the  rest  of  that  morning,  there  went  an  unseen, 
unworded  telegraphic  despatch,  from  boy  to  boy, 
that  might  have  been  written  out  in  this  way,  if  it 
could  have  been  intercepted  :  — 

*'  Mr.  Hayne's  a  brick,  but  this  here  thing's  got 
to  be  talked  over  soon  as  we  get  out.  It's  a  little 
the  tightest  lines  that  were  ever  heard  of.  No 
fellow  can  come  up  to  it.'* 


CHAPTER   11. 

A   CROWN   AND    SCEPTRE   FOR   SOMEBODY. 

The  young  ladies  of  Miss  Offerman's  Female 
Seminary,  a  square  or  so  above  the  Park,  had  mat- 
ter for  serious  thought  and  conversation  at  that 
day's  noon  recess. 

Even  the  necessity  of  eating  lunch,  and  getting 
back  by  one  o'clock,  did  not  prevent  a  knot  of 
them  from  lingering  on  one  of  the  upper  corners  of 
the  Park,  in  what  had  very  much  the  look  of  a 
"  council." 

"  You  see,  Dora,  Belle  Roberts  was  May  Queen 
last  year.  Mr.  Ayring  thinks  it  won't  do  to  have 
another  of  us  this  time." 

"  I  don't  see  why,  Sarah.  Has  he  said  so  to 
anybody  ? " 

"Madame  Skinner  says  he  has.  He  wants  one 
of  his  music  class,  or  one  of  her  scholars.  I  sup- 
pose he  doesn't  want  to  offend  all  of  that  Wedge- 
wood  crowd." 

II 
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"  No  girls  go  there." 

"But  their  brothers  do.'* 

"I  haven't  any  brother,  Sarah  Dykeman,  or  you 
either." 

The  other  girls  of  the  corner  council  were  only 
listeners,  thus  far.  Dora  was  the  tallest  of  them 
all,  by  half  a  head ;  and  her  blooming  cheeks  gave 
token,  not  only  of  a  high  degree  of  health,  but  of 
a  more  than  half  resentful  excitement  over  the 
matter  in  hand. 

Sarah  Dykeman  was  of  slighter  frame,  with  what 
is  called  an  intellectual  cast  of  features,  and  with 
an  easy  grace  of  manner  which  was  already  doing 
more  to  make  her  the  awe  of  her  schoolgirl  friends 
than  was  even  the  acknowledged  beauty  of  Belle 
Roberts,  who  was  standing  now  a  little  behind  her. 

"  Mr.  Ayring  will  probably  have  his  own  way." 

"  Belle,"  exclaimed  Dora,  "  has  Jack  told  you 
what  he  and  the  boys  mean  to  do  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  I'll  ask  him.  They'll  be  sure  to  pick 
out  one  of  us." 

"  They  won't  care  a  fig  for  Mr.  Ayring,"  remarked 
a  smaller  girl. 

''They'll  be  out-voted,"  said  Belle.  ''He  has 
more  than  two  hundred  names  on  his  singing-list 
now." 

"  Two  hundred  }  I  should  say  so.  And  some  of 
'em  are  hardly  more  than  babies,"  snapped  Dora. 
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"  They  all  vote,"  said  Belle.  "  They  did  last  year, 
and  they'll  do  exactly  what  he  tells  'em." 

"  The  boys  can't  run  you  again,  Belle,"  said  Dora 
thoughtfully.  ''  There's  only  half  a  dozen  for  them 
to  pick  from.     Most  likely  it'll  be  Sarah  or  me." 

''  Jenny  Serrell  is  pretty,"  suggested  Belle. 
"  She'd  make  a  nice  little  May  Queen." 

"  She  }  She's  a  doll.  She's  almost  as  old  as  I 
am,  and  she's  a  head  shorter  than  Sarah." 

The  other  tongues  had  rapidly  become  loosened, 
and  further  suggestions  of  available  names  were  by 
no  means  lacking.  It  was  even  noticeable  how  many 
seemed  to  occur  to  the  mind  of  Belle  Roberts,  and 
how  they  all  seemed  to  lack  something  or  other  in 
the  critical  mind  of  Dora  Keys.  Her  large  blue 
eyes  condemned  them  pitilessly  ;  and  it  is  possible 
she  had  formed  an  ideal  as  to  the  required  qualities 
of  a  May  Queen  for  that  year, — that  is,  that  she 
should  be  tall  for  her  age,  very  good-looking,  with 
a  full,  musical  voice  for  her  recitation,  and,  in  fact, 
to  be  absolutely  perfect,  her  first  name  had  better 
be  Dora  than  any  other. 

It  was  enough  to  provoke  a  saint,  —  by  the  name 
of  Dora,  —  to  have  Sarah  Dykeman  remark,  with 
such  graceful  calmness,  — 

"  It  is  Mr.  Ayring's  own  exhibition.  He  gets  it 
up  to  help  his  business,  I  suppose,  or  he'd  never 
take  the  trouble." 
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**  He  makes  the  money,"  said  Belle,  "and  the 
children  get  the  fun." 

That  was  about  the  whole  truth  of  the  May  festi- 
val business.  The  enterprising  teacher  of  vocal 
music,  and  dealer  in  all  other  music  and  the  instru- 
ments thereof,  had  managed,  for  several  successive 
years,  to  revive  the  dead-and-gone  custom  of  choos- 
ing and  crowning  a  May  Queen.  The  accompany- 
ing exercises  of  song  and  recitation  were  performed 
amid  as  liberal  a  show  of  flowers  and  green  leaves 
as  the  season  and  the  local  hot-houses  could  pro- 
vide. As  to  filling  the  largest  hall  in  Saltillo,  at  a 
moderate  price  for  tickets,  the  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  numerous  juvenile  performers  could  safely 
be  trusted  ;  and  the  popular  interest  generally  ran 
pretty  high. 

The  social  excitement  attending  the  several  "elec- 
tions," in  a  limited  community  like  that  of  Saltillo, 
had  been  productive,  as  a  matter  of  course,  of  rival- 
ries and  heart-burnings  not  a  few.  The  present 
occasion  bade  fair  to  equal  any  of  its  predecessors 
in  this  respect  ;  and  its  time  for  mischief  was  at 
hand,  since  even  a  queen,  her  maids  of  honor, 
ladies  in  waiting,  marshals,  heralds,  and  all  that 
sort  of  royal  magnificence,  required  to  be  taught 
and  trained  for  their  several  parts,  just  as  they  do 
in  what  used  to  be  real  life  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean. 
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Mr.  Ayring  was  a  shrewd  man,  and  anxious  to 
avoid  giving  offence  ;  and,  if  there  was  one  thing 
clearer  to  him  than  another,  it  was  that  the  Park 
girls  and  boys  had  had  glory  enough  the  year 
before. 

The  crown  could  not  safely  be  sent  in  among  any 
of  Miss  Offerman's  pupils  ;  but  even  Mr.  Ayring 
himself  was  not  half  so  positive  on  that  point  as 
were  the  young  lady  attendants  at  Madame  Skin- 
ner's rival  "■  seminary,"  only  two  squares  away  from 
the  Wedgewood  School. 

Every  one  of  these,  indeed,  whose  years  entitled 
her  to  aspire  to  royal  honors,  felt  more  kindly  to- 
wards all  the  world,  that  very  morning,  when  the 
Madame  mentioned  the  matter  from  the  rostrum, 
after  the  usual  religious  exercises. 

"  Only  one  of  you  can  be  chosen,  my  dear  young 
ladies  ;  and  you  cannot  yet  guess  which  of  you  will 
win  the  prize." 

Her  further  remarks  were  well  timed  and  judi- 
cious ;  but  Mr.  Ayring  had  been  trying  to  make  at 
least  a  close  ''guess"  at  the  name  of  the  winner. 

"Fanny  Swayne  would  look  splendidly  on  a  plat- 
form. She's  been  away  at  boarding-school,  but  that 
won't  hurt.  Jim  Swayne  goes  to  the  Wedgewood, 
and  there  can't  be  much  fuss  made.  She'll  do. 
She  knows  how  to  dress  too." 

What   would   he   have   added,    if   he   could   have 
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known  that  Jim  and  Fanny  already  had  the  matter 
under  discussion  ? 

Jim  was  the  head  boy  of  the  Wedgevvood  in  all 
matters  which  did  not  relate  too  closely  to  books, 
and  was  therefore  sure  of  rallying  an  active  "  boy 
interest "  to  the  support  of  his  candidate,  whoever 
she  might  be.  Smaller  boys,  who  might  have  pref- 
erences, were  not  likely  to  air  them  in  the  presence 
of  a  tongue  and  hand  so  ready  and  so  efficient  as 
his  were  known  to  be. 

"  I'll  fix  it  for  you,  Fanny,"  he  said  to  her,  at  the 
close  of  that  preliminary  discussion  ;  and  so  it  was 
not  altogether  by  accident  that  he  and  Mr.  Ayring 
had  a  talk  before  the  day  was  over.  It  was  near 
the  music-store,  and  during  the  noon  recess  ;  and 
Jim  must  have  run  a  little  to  get  there. 

"Jim,"  said  the  wily  manager,  ''we  must  keep 
still  about  it  till  the  election  ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'm  doing." 

He  held  out  a  small  white,  shining  bit  of  enam- 
elled cardboard. 

"We'll  have  your  sister's  name  printed  on  these, 
for  ballots.  All  the  rest'U  waste  time  writing  out 
their  tickets,  and  the  httle  folks  would  rather  vote 
these  anyhow.  By  the  time  the  big  ones  are  ready 
with  their  written  tickets,  the  voting  will  be  pretty 
much  all  done." 

It   looked   as   though   such   a   splendid   piece   of 
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electioneering  strategy  as  that  made  sure  the  defeat 
of  the  Park  boys,  no  matter  whom  they  might  agree 
upon  ;  and  Jim  was  jubilant. 

**  Now,  Jim,"  said  Mr.  Ayring,  ''all  I  want  of  you 
is  to  see  that  I  have  three  or  four  smart  boys  on 
hand  to  distribute  tickets.  I'll  try  and  manage  to 
have  half  a  dozen  other  girls  run,  and  all  Fanny 
will  need  will  be  to  come  out  highest  on  the  list." 

Cunning  Mr.  Ayring  ! 

That  very  day  he  took  his  tickets  to  the  printing- 
office  of  ''  The  Daily  Trumpet,"  and  never  paused 
to  consider  the  fact  that  Mr.  Carroll,  the  editor  and 
proprietor  of  that  journal,  was  also  the  father  of 
Jefferson  Carroll,  and  that  the  latter  was  a  member 
of  Mr.  Hayne's  "  sixteen." 

Very  important  results  will  sometimes  come  from 
a  very  small  oversight. 


CHAPTER   III. 


STARS    AND    GARTERS. 


A  LITTLE  before  the  close  of  the  noon  recess  of 
Mr.  Hayne's  school,  on  that  day,  there  were  two 
good-sized  boys,  on  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Park,  engaged  in  a  tussle  which  was  freely  punctu- 
ated at  intervals  by  kicks  and  cuffs,  vigorously  deliv- 
ered on  both  sides.  A  third  boy,  about  as  small  a 
specimen  of  boyish  mischief  as  could  be  expected 
to  wear  trousers,  was  all  the  while  dancing  around 
them,  in  what  looked  like  an  impish  endeavor  to 
throw  a  half-brick  into  some  part  of  the  skirmish. 

The  stand-up  tussle  was  followed  shortly  by  a 
"  clinch,"  a  tug,  a  roll  on  the  ground,  while  the  half- 
brick  was  not  in  the  small  boy's  right  hand  any 
longer  ;  but,  instead  thereof,  both  his  hands  were 
hugging  to  his  bosom  a  monkey-faced  cocoanut,  in 
its  shaggy  coat. 

"  Have  you  got  it,  Pag .?  '* 

"  Fve  got  it ! " 

i8 
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"  Le'  go  my  hair  !  " 

"You  let  small  boys  alone,  then.  Will  you? 
D'you  know  enough  now  ?  " 

"  He  ain't  no  brother  o'  your'n." 

"  Let  him  alone.     That's  all." 

**  Hit  him  again,  Jack  Roberts  !    Hit  him  again  !  " 

There  was  at  least  one  cocoanut-full  of  resent- 
ment in  the  excited  face  and  tone  of  Pug  Merri- 
weather ;  but  Jack  did  not  see  fit  to  act  on  his  little 
friend's  advice.  On  the  contrary,  he  sprang  to  his 
feet,  followed  more  slowly  by  the  disreputable-look- 
ing piece  of  rowdyism  whose  cowardly  attempt  at 
a  sort  of  highway  robbery  had  brought  on  that 
collision. 

The  rowdy,  indeed,  looked  as  if  he  were  ready  to 
try  the  matter  over,  for  he  was  not  a  bad  match  for 
Jack  in  mere  size  and  strength  ;  but  a  glance  up 
the  street  showed  him  three  or  four  more  boys 
coming,  each  on  a  clean  run,  and  he  knew  it  was 
about  time  for  him  to  make  haste  in  some  other 
direction. 

He  ran,  but  he  was  not  followed  ;  for  at  that  mo- 
ment the  clock  in  the  church-tower  rang  out  a 
sonorous  "  one,"  and  it  behooved  Mr.  Hayne's  schol- 
ars to  be  quickly  behind  their  desks. 

''  Pug  Merriweather,  you  just  cut  it  for  home. 
Don't  you  stop  anywhere." 

"  I  will.     But  didn't  I  pelt  him  !     I  guess  I  did  !  " 
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There  was  glee  in  that  ;  but  he  acted  on  the 
counsel  of  his  chivalric  protector,  and  his  short 
legs  carried  him  off  faster  than  one  would  have 
thought  possible  for  so  very  short  a  pair. 

*'  Hurry  up,  Jack.  You'll  be  late,"  shouted 
Charley  Ferris,  as  he  came  along,  red  and  puffing ; 
and  a  tall,  slender  boy  behind  him,  with  remarkably 
red  hair,  added,  — 

''  Don't  stop  to  brush  off,  Jack.  Walk  right 
along." 

There  was  only  a  few  steps  to  go,  and  they  three 
were  the  last  boys  in  their  places,  just  in  time  to 
comply  with  the  rigid  notions  of  punctuality  which 
Mr.  Hayne  was  disposed  to  insist  upon. 

Up  to  that  hour  there  had  been  no  neater,  more 
orderly  appearing  young  gentleman  in  the  school 
than  the  handsome,  blue-eyed,  light-haired,  fun-lov- 
ing brother  of  the  last  year's  May  Queen.  There 
was  nothing  at  all  dandified  about  him,  however,  at 
the  moment  when  Mr.  Hayne's  ruler  came  down 
upon  the  little  table  on  the  platform,  and  the  silence 
of  ''hours  "  followed  the  rap. 

*'  Mr.  Roberts  .?  " 

*'  Sir  }  "  responded  Jack,  promptly  rising  to  his  feet. 

"  There  is  blood  and  dirt  on  your  face." 

*'  Yes,  sir :  I  should  say  there  was,  most  likely," 
was  responded,  with  a  polite  bow,  and  the  ghost  of 
a  smile. 
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"  And  there  is  dust  on  your  clothes.'* 

"No  time  to  brush  'em,  sir." 

"  May  I  ask  if  you  have  been  fighting,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts ?  A  scholar  of  this  school  fighting  in  the 
street } " 

"  Yes,  sir  :  I  have." 

"  Mr.  Hayne  .?  " 

"What  is  it,  Mr.  Ferris.?" 

"  I  saw  it,  sir.  I  ran  to  get  there  and  help,  but  I 
wasn't  in  time.  There  was  a  rowdy  took  away  a 
cocoanut  from  Pug  Merriweather." 

"Ah!  that's  it." 

"The  little  rascal's  always  getting  into  some 
scrape." 

"Do  you  mean  Mr.  Roberts  .''  " 

"  No,  sir.  Jack's  a  trump  ;  but  he's  always  taking 
the  part  of  these  little  fellows,  and  that  Pug  Merri- 
weather "  — 

"  Did  Mr.  Roberts  get  back  the  cocoanut .?" 

"Yes,  sir,  he  did;  and  he  just  licked  that 
rowdy." 

It  was  clear  that  Charley  was  somewhat  excited  ; 
but  the  teacher  went  calmly  on  with,  — 

"  Was  little  Merriweather  hurt  ?  " 

*'No,  sir;  but  he  pelted  that  chap  with  every 
thing  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  He's  gone 
home." 

Charley,  by  this  time,  was  more  worked  up  than 
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was  Jack  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  boys  listened 
with  faces  which  plainly  showed  how  deep  an  in- 
terest they  were  taking  in  the  matter. 

"  That  will  do,  Mr.  Ferris.  You  may  take  your 
seat.     So  may  you,  Mr.  Roberts." 

''  May  I  go  and  brush  myself  t  " 

*'  No,  sir.  No  scholar  of  this  school  need  be 
afraid  to  follow  your  example.  The  dust  you  get 
on  in  that  way  does  not  need  to  be  brushed  off. 
The  second  class  in  Latin,  come  forward." 

Jack  blushed  to  his  very  ears,  and  a  sort  of  tingle 
went  around  the  room,  from  boy  to  boy.  Even 
John  Derry  whispered  to  the  red-haired  young  gen- 
tleman who  sat  in  front  of  him,  — 

"  He  isn't  such  a  flat  as  I  thought  he  was.  Good 
for  Jack,  too,  I  say.  But  what  a  weasel  Pug  Merri- 
weather  is,  anyway  !  " 

At  least  one  small  boy  of  that  neighborhood  had 
evidently  earned  a  reputation  of  his  own. 

As  for  the  young  outlaw  who  had  laid  violent 
hands  on  the  cocoanut,  he  was  not  likely  to  forget 
Pug  until  a  lump  now  rising  on  the  side  of  his  head 
should  have  time  to  go  down.  That  had  been  the 
landing-place  of  the  half-brick,  and  it  had  been  cast 
with  no  end  of  good-will. 

As  for  the  dust  on  Jack  Roberts,  it  was  quickly 
understood  that  it  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  some 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  ''prize  medal." 
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"  Stars  and  garters,"  as  it  was  explained  to  Jack 
by  Andy  Wright,  after  school. 

*'  That's  it,"  said  the  red-haired  boy.  "  But 
what'll  he  remember  it  by,  after  his  face  is  washed  t 
It  won't  all  turn  to  freckles,  like  mine." 

"Freckles,  Oat!"  exclaimed  Jack.  "That  would 
do.     Give  me  one.     You've  enough  for  two." 

There  was  no  denying  it,  for  he  had  the  full 
allowance  that  belongs  to  boys  —  and  girls  too  — 
of  his  complexion  ;  but  the  idea  of  parting  with  any 
of  them  seemed  new  to  him,  and  he  made  no  reply. 
If  there  was  any  impoliteness  in  his  silence,  his 
friends  were  too  well  accustomed  to  it  to  care. 
They  all  knew  Otis  Burr,  and  never  wasted  any 
time  in  waiting  for  him  to  speak. 

"If  I'm  not  mistaken,"  said  Andy,  "we'll  have 
more  trouble  yet  with  those  fellows  from  along  the 
canal.  They've  somehow  got  into  the  notion  of 
coming  up  here  lately." 

"  They  haven't  much  else  to  do,"  snapped  Jack. 
"  There's  a  perfect  swarm  of  'em.  No  more  use 
than  so  many  wasps." 

"There  ought  to  be  a  law  to  compel  them  to 
'tend  the  district  school.  Then  they'd  be  shut  up 
part  of  the  time." 

"  Pity  the  teachers,  then,"  said  Otis. 

"  They'd  manage  it.  Might  make  something  out 
of  some  of  'em." 
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''Something  or  other.  It  just  spoils  'em  to  let 
'em  run  around  loose,  with  nothing  to  do.  It  would 
spoil  me,  I  know  it  would." 

"  We-ell,  ye-es.  You  and  Pug  Merriweather'd 
manage  to  have  a  fight  on  your  hands  every  day." 

"  He'd  have  three,  if  there  was  any  chance  to  find 
'em.  I  never  saw  such  a  little  chap.  He  gives  his 
mother  and  sister  no  end  of  trouble." 

"■  I'm  glad  I  ain't  his  sister,"  gravely  remarked 
Charley  Ferris. 

''You.?  Well,  no,"  said  Andy.  "I  don't  think 
you'd  shine  as  a  sister." 

Charley  had  a  notion  that  he  was  born  to  shine 
in  almost  any  thing  he  might  undertake  ;  but  for 
the  second  time  that  day  he  saw  that  the  public 
opinion  was  against  him.  Especially  after  Andy 
said  something  about  beauty  being  required  for  a 
complete  success  as  a  "  sister,"  and  Otis  Burr 
solemnly  added,  — 

"That  settles  it.     He  wouldn't  do." 

"I  say,  boys,"  interrupted  Jack,  "the  girls  are 
getting  excited  about  this  May  Queen  business." 

"They  all  want  to  be  queens,  I  suppose,"  said 
Andy ;  "  and  old  Ayring  only  wants  one  for  his 
show." 

"  Have  they  pitched  on  any  one  girl  they  want  to 
go  for } "  asked  Joe  Martin,  as  he  came  along  with 
a  lot  of  books  under  his  arm. 
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"  If  they  have,  they  forgot  to  tell  me.  I'll  ask 
Belle  about  it  to-night.  There'll  be  some  work  for 
us  before  we  get  through,  if  we've  any  notion  of 
carrying  that  election." 

"Why,  Jack,"  said  Andy,  ''do  you  mean  to  sing 
at  the  festival }  " 

"  Me  1  Sing  }  Well,  yes  :  it's  likely  Ayring'll 
be  around  after  me.  I  did  sing  a  song  once,  but 
nobody's  asked  me  to  sing  any  since." 

"We'll  let  the  girls  and  the  small  boys  do  the 
show  business,"  said  Charley  Ferris,  with  an  effort 
at  dignity ;  "  but  we  must  keep  our  eye  on  the 
politics  of  it.  We  mustn't  let  the  Wedgewood 
boys  walk  over  us." 

"They'll  pick  out  some  girl  from  Ma'am  Skinner's." 

"  That's  what  they'll  do.  They  did  last  year,  and 
they  came  within  ten  votes  of  winning." 

"  And  they  didn't  all  vote  for  the  same  girl, 
either.     They  won't  make  that  blunder  again." 

"We  mustn't  make  it.     That's  all." 

Fresh  arrivals  of  youthful  politicians  had  made 
quite  a  caucus  of  it ;  but  the  whole  question  had  to 
be  "laid  on  the  table"  until  a  report  could  be  had 
as  to  the  purposes  of  the  young  ladies;  It  was 
quite  likely,  however,  that  Jack  Roberts  would  have 
questions  to  answer  as  well  as  to  ask,  on  his  arrival 
home  with  so  much  "dust  of  battle"  still  fresh 
upon  him. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

DREAMS. 

Jim  Swayne  was  a  good  brother,  and  he  did  not 
fail  to  give  Fanny  a  fall  report  of  his  talk  with  Mr. 
Ayring. 

''  I  can  raise  all  the  boys  I  want,"  he  added  con- 
fidently ;  ''but  it  won't  do  to  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry.  There's  all  sorts  of  talk  about  it  among 
Madame  Skinner's  girls." 

Fanny  smiled  serenely  ;  but  she  would  hardly  have 
told  even  her  own  brother  how  keen  an  interest  she 
was  beginning  to  take  in  the  matter. 

She  was  a  tall  and  unusually  handsome  young 
lady,  of  full  sixteen  ;  and  the  slightly  haughty  ex- 
pression of  her  mouth  might  have  led  some  people 
to  think  '  she  would  be  above  mingling  with  such 
an  affair  of  mere  boys  and  girls.  She  had  a  look 
of  being  a  little  too  nearly  ''grown  up"  to  be  the 
queen  of  a  May-day  festival.  She  had  been  present 
at  the  "  crowning  "  the  previous  year,  however,  and 
26 
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had  now  before  her  mind's  eye  a  vivid  picture  of  a 
crowded  hall,  with  its  brilliant  lights,  its  festooned 
evergreens,  and  its  prodigal  display  of  flowers. 
She  remembered,  too,  the  music,  the  applause,  and 
how  very  beautiful  Belle  Roberts  looked,  marching 
in  upon  the  stage  with  her  ''maids  of  honor,"  and 
her  bowing  retinue  of  young  gentlemen  attendants. 
She  was  sure,  in  her  heart,  that  she  could  exceed 
the  triumphant  success  of  that  or  any  other  May- 
day crowning. 

It  was  to  be  a  "  public  appearance,"  as  the  central 
figure,  the  observed  of  all  observers, — the  mark  for 
perhaps  two  thousand  pairs  of  admiring  eyes ;  and 
she  would  have  been  more  or  less  than  a  human 
young  lady  if  the  prospect  of  it  had  not  thrilled  her 
from  head  to  foot. 

Jim's  feeling  contained  somewhat  more  of  a  strong 
disposition  to  "get  ahead  of  the  Park  boys  for 
once." 

Fanny  had  great  confidence  in  her  brother's  zeal 
and  energy,  and  saw  that  nothing  could  be  better 
devised  than  the  little  plot  of  Mr.  Ayring. 

The  result  seemed  about  as  sure  as  it  well  could 
be ;  but  the  flush  of  hope  and  gratified  pride  faded 
away  in  her  cheeks  as  she  muttered,  — 

''  There's  nearly  a  week  for  something  to  happen 
in.     I  may  not  be  elected,  after  all." 

Every  candidate  for  high  honors  is  sure  to  have 
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precisely  that   thought   to  think,  and  it  is  never  a 
pleasant  one. 

The  Park  girls  were  not  planning  her  election, 
by  any  means,  when  so  many  of  them,  after  school 
that  day,  gathered  in  the  parlor  of  the  Roberts 
dwelling. 

They  talked,  indeed,  of  many  candidates  ;  but 
there  was  one  street,  not  far  below  the  Park,  beyond 
which  no  suggestion  of  theirs  had  wide  enough 
wings  to  fly.     As  one  of  the  girls  expressed  it,  — 

"Beyond  that,  they  all  go  to  Madame  Skinner's." 

That,  or  something  equally  dreadful,  affected 
every  young  lady  beyond  the  terrible  boundary ; 
and  no  amount  of  grace  or  beauty  could  make  up 
the  differences,  so  long  as  there  were  any  Park 
girls  to  choose  from.  There  did  once  arise  a  faint 
voice,  asking,  — 

"  What  if  they  should  think  of  running  Fanny 
Swayne .'' " 

''  She  !  "  exclaimed  Dora  Keys.  ''  Why,  she's 
too  old.  She  was  graduated  from  boarding-school 
last  year.  She'll  be  out  in  society  in  a  season  or 
two." 

That  was  a  crusher.  Elderly  young  women  of 
that  sort  were  not  to  be  even  regarded  as  dangerous. 
Belle  Roberts  had  been  barely  fourteen  when  the 
May  diadem  had  fallen  upon  her  glossy  brown  hair ; 
and,  although  she  was  a  year  older  now,  her  friends 
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seemed  to  regard  her  as  a  sort  of  queen-model  to 
go  by. 

It  was  not  long,  therefore,  with  Dora's  help,  be- 
fore a  second  line  of  exclusion  was  formed,  as  fatal 
to  many  possible  candidates  as  was  the  cross-street 
this  side  of  Madame  Skinner's  school.  The  num- 
ber "fifteen"  began  to  take  on  a  kind  of  magic, 
and  the  girls  who  could  not  show  a  birthday  with 
those  figures  on  it  were  pitilessly  set  aside  as  too 
young.  Half  the  present  company,  and  a  larger 
fraction  of  their  absent  neighbors,  were  under  the 
mark  ;  and  the  great  problem  was  m.ade  the  more 
simple  by  such  a  thinning-out  of  the  girls  who  were 
to  be  "picked  from." 

Old  age  was  as  destructive  as  extreme  youth,  and 
"  sixteen  going  on  seventeen  "  was  also  ruled  out  by 
common  consent. 

Dora  had  a  kind  heart ;  and  she  could  but  put  her 
plump  whi'.e  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  pretty  Jenny 
Serrell,  and  whisper,  — 

"You  may  have  a  chance  next  year,  darling." 

Belle  Roberts  overheard  it,  and  added,  in  her 
frank,  smiling  way,  — 

"Yes,  Dora  dear,  and  you'll  be  a  year  too  old 
then." 

"  I'm  just  barely  fifteen  now." 

"  But  you  could  pass  for  more  than  that,  and  not 
half  try." 
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**  I  don't  mean  to  try." 

That  was  plain  enough,  just  now ;  but  there  were 
girls  present  who  could  recall  pictures  of  Dora 
Keys  *'  in  company,"  when  she  would  not  have 
told  anybody  how  much  she  lacked  of  being  twenty. 

The  young-lady  caucus  was  even  more  animated 
than  that  of  the  boys  had  been  ;  but  there  is  an  old 
proverb  in  the  army,  that  ^*  a  council  of  war  never 
fights." 

They  could  not  and  did  not  agree  upon  any  can- 
didate ;  and  so  Belle  had  to  tell  Jack  when  he  came 
in,  after  her  friends  had  gone  home. 

"  No  candidate  !  "  he  exclaimed.  *'  Now,  that's 
funny.     Must  be  they  all  wanted  it." 

"  They  all  said  they  didn't.  All  except  Dora 
Keys." 

"  She  didn't,  eh  1  She  wouldn't  make  a  bad 
queen,  after  she  got  upon  the  platform.  The 
trouble  is,  she'll  never  get  there." 

"  You  couldn't  make  her  believe  it." 

*'  She'd  better,  then.  She's  a  year  too  old,  and  a 
head  too  tall." 

"  How  would  Jenny  Serrell  do  }  " 

"Tip-top,  if  Bob  Serrell  was  worth  two  cents. 
The  boys'd  go  for  her,  maybe ;  but  they  won't  want 
to  set  him  up  any  higher." 

"  Making  her  queen  wouldn't  be  making  him 
king." 
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"  He'd  look  at  it  that  v/ay.  He  feels  bigger  now 
than  the  mayor  dares  to,  and  he  isn't  twenty.  She 
:an't  be  queen  unless  we're  allowed  to  kill  Bob 
Serrell  first." 

"  I  don't  see  whom  you  can  take,  then,  unless  it's 
Sarah  Dykeman." 

"  She'd  do  splendidly  if  you  could  get  her  to 
take  it." 

"  Don't  you  think  she  would  t  " 

"  Didn't  she  say  she  wouldn't  1 " 

**Well,  yes,  she  said  so." 

"Then  she  won't.  That's  just  the  difference  be- 
tween her  and  the  rest  of  'em.  She  and  Dora  Keys 
are  honest." 

"She's  worth  ten  of  Dora." 

"  Of  course  she  is  ;  but  Dora  can't  keep  in  any 
thing  she  thinks  about  herself." 

"She  thinks  a  good  deal,  then." 

It  was  all  said  good-humoredly  enough  ;  but  Dora 
had  gone  home  with  a  strong  and  growing  convic- 
tion that  her  prospects  were  bright  already,  and 
growing  brighter. 

"Not  one  of  them  all  said  the  least  thing  against 
my  running.  They  must  see  that  they'll  have  to 
vote  for  me,  or  else  it'll  be  one  of  Madame  Skinner's 
girl's." 

That  night  Dora  had  as  vivid  a  dream  as  did 
Fanny  Swayne  herself,  of  standing  on  a  brilliantly 
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lighted  platform,  before  a  vast,  enthusiastic  crowd, 
and  with  a  crown  of  roses  on  her  head. 

Fanny,  indeed,  had  gone  one  step  farther ;  for  she 
had  dreamed  so  vividly,  while  yet  she  was  wide 
awake,  that  she  had  pulled  out  from  its  hiding-place 
the  pretty  white  dress  she  had  worn  at  her  gradu- 
ation, and  had  decided  upon  what  alterations  it  would 
need  to  turn  it  into  a  royal  coronation  robe. 

"  The  train  will  be  the  main  thing,"  she  said. 
"  It  must  be  long  enough  for  six  maids  of  honor  to 
hold  it  up,  —  three  on  a  side.  The  end  of  it  must 
fall  to  the  floor  behind  them,  with  lilies  on  it.  Yes, 
the  skirt  can  be  lengthened  easily,  and  it  isn't  very 
expensive  stuff.  I'll  have  a  prettier  sceptre,  too, 
than  Belle  had.  Hers  was  too  big  and  clumsy. 
It  looked  as  if  it  must  have  weighed  a  pound." 

Jim  had  been  hard  at  work  all  day,  and  when  he 
came  home  he  had  a  report  to  make. 

"  Candidates  t  Oh !  they're  all  talking  about  every- 
body. They  don't  seem  to  have  fixed  on  any  one 
name  yet.     Guess  they  won't." 

"But  the  Park  set  1 "  asked  Fanny. 

"  Not  a  word.  Some  of  our  boys  think  they  must 
have  heard  of  what  Mr.  Ayring  said,  and  they  mean 
to  give  it  up.  They  know  they  can't  do  any  thing 
against  him,  with  all  the  town  to  help  him." 

The  aspect  of  affairs  seemed  indeed  favorable, 
and   Fanny's   dream  was  altogether  justifiable.     It 
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would  have  been  even  more  so  if  she  had  known  of 
the  caucus  of  the  Park  girls,  and  what  a  complete 
failure  it  had  been,  and  if  she  had  heard  Mr.  Ayring 
say  to  himself,  on  his  way  home,  — 

"  I  guess  that's  about  as  good  as  settled.  Noth- 
ing does  more  to  make  the  thing  go  off  well  than 
the  right  kind  of  a  queen.  Couldn't  beat  Fanny  if 
I  picked  for  a  montu." 


CHAPTER  V. 

PLOTS    AND    COUNTERPLOTS. 

Jeff  Carroll  was  a  quiet,  near-sighted,  careless 
sort  of  fellow,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  chuckle 
over  the  things  his  short  vision  compelled  him  to 
bring  his  face  close  up  to. 

It  was  not  often,  however,  that  his  chuckle  seemed 
to  have  a  deeper  meaning  in  it  than  when  he  and 
Will  Torrance  came  together,  half  an  hour  before 
school-time  the  next  morning. 

Will  was  a  character  in  some  respects,  combining 
a  queer  disposition  to  write  poetry  with  a  liking  for 
fancy  poultry,  and  an  ambition  to  be  the  champion 
athlete  of  his  set.  He  was,  as  yet,  a  good  deal 
more  of  a  wrestler  than  a  poet. 

He  and  Jeff  were  great  cronies,  and  his  entire 
boy  rose  within  him  to  ask  the  meaning  of  that 
chuckle. 

"  Can  you  keep  a  secret.  Will }  '* 

*'  Guess  I  can.     What's  up  ?  '* 

34 
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"Old  Ayring's  going  to  have  the  May  Queen 
election  come  off  next  Tuesday  evening." 

''  Everybody  knows  that." 

"  And  I  know  whom  he's  going  to  have  elected." 

"  How'd  you  find  out .?  " 

"  He's  having  some  voting  tickets  printed  in  our 
office  on  the  sly.  I  saw  the  proof  this  morning  on 
father's  desk." 

"You  don't  say!" 

"  Guess  who  it  is." 

"Can't  do  it.  Some  one  of  Ma'am  Skinner's 
girls,  I  s'pose." 

"Not  a  one.     Guess  again." 

"  Give  it  up.     Unless  it's  me." 

"Fanny  Swayne." 

"  She's  pretty  enough.  Make  a  good  queen. 
Isn't  she  too  old  .? " 

"  He  doesn't  care,  so  his  show  goes  off  to  suit 
him." 

"Jim  Swayne'll  be  proud  enough  to  burst  him." 

"We  won't  let  him  do  it,  Will.  Let's  you  and  I 
elect  a  May  Queen  of  our  own." 

"  You  and  I }  We  don't  count  but  two  votes. 
Some  of  the  boys'd  go  with  us,  if  the  girls'd  let 
'em.  I  don't  believe  you  or  I've  got  much  influence 
with  the  girls." 

"  Don't  need  any.  But  I've  picked  out  our  queen, 
if  you're  agreed  to  it." 
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'*  One's  as  good  as  another  for  me,  if  it  isn't  Dora 
Keys  or  Bob  Serrell's  sister,  and  if  she's  pretty 
enough,  and  isn't  too  old." 

*'  Did  you  ever  see  Milly  Merri weather,  Pug's 
sister  ? " 

"  Lots  of  times,  but  I  never  spoke  to  her.  Seems 
to  me,  the  rest  of  the  girls  kind  o'  snub  her." 

"  She's  a  quiet  little  thing,  and  the  older  girls 
just  lord  it  over  that  kind.  Tell  you  what.  Will, 
that's  just  the  reason  we  ought  to  elect  her.  But 
we  mustn't  breathe  it  to  a  living  soul  just  yet." 

"  Got  to  ask  her  if  she'll  run  }  " 

"  Not  a  word  of  it.  She'd  say  No,  of  course, 
and  spoil  it  all.  The  first  thing  she  knows  of  it 
must  be  her  election.  It  must  be  a  regular  surprise 
all  around." 

"  It'll  be  a  whaling  big  surprise  to  me,  for  one." 

"  No,  it  won't.  You  come  down  town  with  me 
after  school.  I'll  show  you.  It's  time  to  go  in  now. 
Don't  you  say  a  word  to  one  of  the  boys." 

"  Guess  not.     Haven't  any  to  say." 

The  young  politician  blinked  his  gray  eyes,  and 
walked  away  in  a  chuckle  that  seemed  almost  to 
choke  him. 

Will  Torrance  not  only  scribbled  no  poetry  that 
morning,  but  actually  earned  a  bad  mark  in  geome- 
try, which  was  his  especial  strong  hold,  next  after 
his  chickens. 
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It  was  dreadfully  severe  upon  a  boy  of  fourteen 
to  have  a  big  secret  to  keep,  and  to  know  only  one- 
half  of  it.  Even  when  the  hour  of  noon  recess 
came,  Will  was  unable  to  obtain  any  consolation 
from  Jeff.  That  worthy  did  but  blink  at  him  in  a 
most  barbarous  way,  and  keep  himself  surrounded 
by  a  perpetual  body-guard  of  the  other  boys,  in 
whose  quick-eared  presence  no  secret  could  be  safely 
hinted  at. 

They  were  all  talking  "May  Queen,"  but  not  one 
of  them  mentioned  the  name  of  Milly  Merriweather. 

"We'll  be  like  a  pair  of  mittens,"  growled  Will. 
"Just  two  of  us." 

Nothing  unusual  occurred  in  school  that  after- 
noon ;  but  the  moment  he  reached  the  sidewalk, 
at  the  close  of  "hours,"  all  of  Jeff  Carroll's  assumed 
indifference  vanished. 

"  Come  on.  Will.  I've  got  it  all  worked  out. 
Let's  get  away  before  any  of  the  rest  hang  on." 

Will  was  ready,  and  away  they  went  down  town 
at  a  pace  that  was  almost  a  trot.  All  the  answer 
Jeff  would  give  to  any  question  was,  — 

"It's  all  right.     You'll  see." 

He  pulled  up,  at  last,  before  the  shop  of  a  thriv- 
ing stationer  and  dealer  in  cheap  literature. 

That  is,  he  did  not  so  much  pause  as  plunge  in, 
and  in  half  a  minute  more  he  was  asking  Will's 
opinion  of   a  large   assortment   of   embossed  cards, 
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of  varied  and  staring  colors,  such  as  were  greatly  in 
use  for  advertising  purposes. 

"  Don't  they  blaze  ?  " 

"They're  as  big  as  my  hand." 

"Not  quite.  But  they're  four  times  as  big  as 
the  tickets  old  Ayring  is  having  printed  for  Fanny 
Swayne's  election.     Don't  you  see  the  dodge  now }  " 

"  I  begin  to.  Every  little  beggar  in  the  chorus'll 
take  one  of  these  for  a  ticket  sooner  than  one  of 
the  little  white  ones." 

"That's  it." 

"That  isn't  all  of  it,  Jeff." 

"What  is,  then.?" 

"  Every  one  of  them'll  keep  your  pretty  card,  and 
put  old  Ayring's  little  ugly  one  in  the  ballot-box." 

Jeff  looked  a  little  grave  for  a  moment.  There 
was  sense  in  such  an  objection  as  that ;  but  he 
was  equal  to  the  solution  of  it,  and  he  slowly 
responded,  — 

"  We  must  make  them  trade  with  us,  where  we 
can.  They'll  do  it.  Then  every  chick  and  child 
of  'em  must  have  two, — one  to  vote  with,  and  one 
to  keep." 

Jeff  Carroll's  political  sagacity  was  fit  to  make  an 
alderman  of  him  some  day ;  and  he  and  Will  divided 
between  them  the  not  very  heavy  cost  of  three 
hundred  of  the  most  extraordinary  pasteboards  in 
the  stationer's  stock 
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"  Now  where,  Jeff  ?  " 

"Where?  Why,  to  our  job-printing  office.  Old 
McGee,  the  foreman,  is  a  pet  of  mine.  He'll  print 
'em  in  bronze-gilt  letters.     Right  up  to  the  handle." 

Jeff  had  not  at  all  over-estimated  his  influence 
with  the  rotund  and  jolly-looking  foreman,  and  it 
only  needed  a  hint  of  what  was  up  to  secure  the 
most  absolute  secrecy.  Any  thing  in  the  line  of 
election-tickets  was  a  direct  appeal  to  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  Corny  McGee. 

*'  Now,  Will,  we  must  keep  shady.  We're  the 
only  party  in  this  election  that  knows  just  what  it's 
about." 

Jeff  knew  that  his  friend,  however  lacking  in 
statesmanship,  could  beat  him  two  to  one  in  rallying 
active  supporters ;  but  it  was  likely  that  Jim  Swayne 
and  Mr.  Ayring  could  have  named  another  '*  party  " 
that  knew  what  it  meant  to  do,  and  how  it  meant  to 
do  it. 

The  next  day  was  Saturday ;  and  the  boys  of  Mr. 
Hayne's  school,  as  well  as  of  the  Wedgewood,  were 
scattered  far  and  wide  by  the  customary  Saturday 
duties  of  young  gentlemen  of  their  age. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  base-ball  that  needed 
to  be  played,  and  other  affairs  of  equal  importance 
called  for  attention  by  the  general  crowd ;  and  Will 
Torrance  had  a  trip  of  two  miles  to  make  into  the 
country,  after  a  remarkable  pair  of  bantam  fowls. 
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Jeff  Carroll  "stood  by  his  guns."  That  is,  he 
stood  as  a  sort  of  sentinel  vat  Corny  McGee's  elbow 
until  the  last  of  that  lot  of  gorgeous  cards  fell  from 
the  printing-press  with  the  name  of  "Amelia  Merri- 
weather "  printed  thereon,  in  full,  readable  type, 
and  the  apprentice  in  attendance  had  powdered  the 
same  to  brightness  with  a  sift  of  glittering  bronze. 

If  any  small  boy  or  girl  could  be  proof  against 
the  power  of  such  an  attraction  as  that,  Jeff  felt 
that  he  should  lose  his  confidence  in  juvenile  human 
nature. 

That  Saturday  was  a  day  of  trial  among  the 
young  ladies. 

There  were  endless  caucuses,  but  no  conventions ; 
and  not  one  of  the  several  gatherings  knew  what 
any  other  might  be  doing.  Late  in  the  day,  a  dire- 
ful rumor  began  to  spread,  among  the  girls  who  had 
brothers  at  the  Wedgewood  school,  that  Jim  Swayne 
had  pledged  six  of  the  best  boys  there  to  help  him 
elect  his  sister. 

"  Shes  to  be  a  candidate,  then  !  " 

Fanny  could  have  obtained  a  larger  idea  of  her 
age,  if  not  of  her  other  qualities,  if  she  could  have 
listened  to  all  the  comments  called  out  by  that  little 
piece  of  news,  as  it  travelled  so  fast  from  lip  to  ear 
among  the  girls  of  Saltillo.  Every  one  of  them  at 
once  recognized  her  as  "dangerous  if  not  destruc- 
tive "  to  the  hopes  of  other  aspirants. 
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The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  of  course  the 
May  Queen  business  was  dropped ;  but  Monday 
could  fairly  have  been  described  as  "busy." 

So  busy  it  was,  in  fact,  that  by  sunset  the  con- 
fusion was  worse  than  ever  in  all  the  camps  and 
councils,  except  that  of  Mr.  Ay  ring  and  Jim 
Swayne,  and  that  which  consisted  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
Carroll  and  Will  Torrance. 

It  is  possible  that  Dora  Keys  imagined  herself  a 
camp  and  council,  or  something  of  the  sort ;  for  at 
least  a  dozen  of  the  smaller  girls  had  said,  or  had 
allowed  her  to  say  without  any  contradiction,  that 
her  chances  were  as  good  as  those  of  any  other  girl 
around  the  Park. 

It  was  true  too  ;  for  even  Belle  Roberts  actually 
asked  her  brother  at  supper  what  he  thought  of 
them. 

**  That's  just  what  I  haven't  been  doing.  Belle." 

"  Don't  you  think  she  has  any  ?  " 

"There's  no  telling  where  the  lightning  may 
strike.  I  guess  she's  safe.  The  fact  is,  Belle,  the 
Wedgewood  boys  and  Mr.  Ayring  are  going  to  be 
too  much  for  us  this  time." 

It  looked  a  good  deal  like  it  ;  and  the  Park  boys 
came  together,  on  the  morning  of  the  decisive 
Tuesday,  in  a  confused  and  somewhat  despondent 
frame  of  mind.  That  just  suited  the  shrewd  calcu- 
lations  of    Jeff    Carroll,    since   they   were   thereby 
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prepared  to  bite  promptly  at  any  chance  of  victory 
which  might  be  offered  them.  He  worked  with 
care,  nevertheless,  and  only  explained  his  plan  of 
battle  to  a  select  few,  under  tremendous  pledges  of 
secrecy. 

One  after  another,  Charley  Ferris,  Otis  Burr, 
Jack  Roberts,  and  Joe  Martin  were  engaged  as 
lieutenants,  under  the  generalship  of  Will  Torrance, 
with  Jeff  himself  for  what  the  army  men  call  a 
"  chief  of  staff,"  which  means  the  man  who  knows 
more  than  the  general,  but  does  not  wish  to  say 
so. 

"You  see,  boys,"  said  Jeff,  *'our  best  hold  will 
be  among  the  little  chaps,  just  where  Ayring  means 
to  get  his.  He  means  to  have  them  all  supplied 
with  tickets,  and  have  all  their  votes  put  in  before 
the  older  boys  and  girls  are  ready.  If  he  knew 
what  we  were  up  to,  he  might  do  something  to  head 
us  off." 

The  idea  that  they  were  working  out  a  mysterious 
plot  supplied  all  the  additional  energy  required,  and 
by  tea-time  on  Tuesday  evening  every  boy  amon^; 
them  was  a  good  deal  more  than  ready. 

The  drilling  for  the  vocal  music  of  Mr.  Ayring's 
annual  festival  had  been  going  on  quite  successfully 
for  several  weeks,  and  it  made  a  capital  singing- 
school  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  chorus.  It 
would    now    be   necessary   to   have   the   older   per- 
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formers  in  training,  and  so  the  time  for  choosing 
them  had  fully  come. 

When,  early  that  evening,  Will  Torrance  put  his 
head  inside  the  door  of  the  lecture-room  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  where  the  drills  were  held 
and  the  election  was  to  take  place,  he  suddenly 
drew  back  again,  exclaiming,  — 

"Jeff,  there's  more'n  two  hundred  !  " 

*'  We've  tickets  enough  to  go  'round.  There's  a 
good  many  won't  want  'em,  so  we'll  have  two  apiece 
for  the  rest." 

The  "  pretty  tickets  "  had  already  been  divided 
among  the  active  workers,  to  whose  ranks  five  or 
six  more  of  the  Park  boys  could  now  be  safely 
added.  The  best  re-enforcement  of  all  came  at  the 
very  last. 

"Pug!  Pug  Merriweather,  come  here,"  loudly 
whispered  Jack  Roberts  to  the  head-centre  of  all 
the  noise  there  was  in  his  part  of  the  room.  "  This 
way.     Quick ! " 

"  Got  something  for  me } " 

"  Come  here !  We're  going  to  elect  your  sister 
May  Queen.  You  make  every  boy  and  girl  you  can 
get  at  vote  one  of  those  tickets.  If  they've  got 
any  little  white  ones,  get  them  to  trade  for  one  of 
these.  Give  'em  two  apiece,  and  they  must  vote 
one  and  keep  the  other." 

"If  they  don't  I'll  kill  'em." 
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His  little  hands  were  filled  with  the  gaudy  paste- 
boards, and  his  keen  black  eyes  were  all  one  sparkle 
of  delight  and  energy, 

"■  Look  at  him,  Will !  "  exclaimed  Jack.  *' A  wasp 
in  a  sugar-barrel  is  nothing  to  him." 

Even  after  Mr.  Ayring  called  them  to  order,  and 
all  were  supposed  to  be  listening  to  his  business- 
like statement  of  what  they  were  about  to  do,  Pug 
was  slipping  along  slyly  from  seat  to  seat,  till  his 
tickets  were  out,  and  he  had  to  come  back  for  more. 

Mr.  Ayring's  own  plan  called  for  prompt  action, 
with  no  useless  time  given  to  be  wasted  in  writing 
out  tickets,  or  in  "  electioneering,"  —  a  thing  he 
had  spoken  against  very  wisely  and  strongly  in  his 
opening  remarks. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  after  the  appointment 
of  four  young  gentlemen  to  act  as  tellers,  and  ply 
their  hats  as  ballot-boxes,  a  good  share  of  the  voting 
had  been  completely  done. 

Not  a  few  had  written  ballots  ready,  and  pencils 
and  paper  were  busy ;  but  there  were  signs  of  ex- 
citement speedily  visible  among  the  Wedgewood 
boys. 

Dora  Keys  herself  handed  Jim  Swayne  one  of 
the  colored  tickets,  although  she  did  not  drop  one 
like  it  into  his  hat. 

"Sarah!"  exclaimed  Belle,  "this  is  the  work  of 
our  boys.     We   must   help   them.     Pass   the   word 
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among  as  many  girls  as  you  can.  Will  Torrance," 
—  he  was  passing  her  just  then,  —  ''can't  you  let  us 
have  some  tickets  ? " 

"Here  they  are.  If  the  girls'U  help,  we're  sure 
to  win." 

The  surprise  part  of  Jeff  Carroll's  plan  was  work- 
ing to  a  charm,  for  it  had  won  even  the  young  ladies. 

Half  the  small  fry  in  the  room  had  voted  before 
an  effort  could  be  made  to  check  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  flood  of  those  very  brilliant  ballots. 

If  Mr.  Ayring  was  vexed,  he  was  doing  his  best 
not  to  show  it ;  but  the  color  of  Jim  Swayne's  face 
betrayed  the  disturbed  state  of  his  mind.  Pug 
Merriweather  was  everywhere. 

''Jeff,"  said  Will,  "that  little  piece  of  quicksilver 
is  worth  both  of  us  put  together." 

"Some  of  those  other  fellows  look  as  if  they'd 
like  to  step  on  him." 

The  Park  boys,  as  a  crowd,  were  by  no  means 
idle,  however,  during  that  exciting  quarter-hour. 
They  were  just  a  little  busier  than  the  Park  girls, 
without  approaching  the  activity  of  Pug. 

Poor  Milly  Merriweather  sat  among  some  of  her 
friends,  with  a  staring  green  ticket  in  her  lap, 
hardly  knowing  whether  to  stay  and  blush,  or  to 
run  away. 

Otis  Burr  and  Jim  Swayne  met  in  front  of  Mr. 
Ayring's   desk,  in   their  capacity  of   tellers,  at  the 
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moment  when  it  was  solemnly  announced  that  "  the 
polls  are  closed." 

"  It's  a  regular  trick,"  snapped  Jim. 

"Worst  kind,"  calmly  responded  the  red-haired 
boy ;  "  but  I  guess  you  didn't  make  it  work.  How 
does  your  hat  feel  now  .?  " 

The  other  hats  came  swiftly  in,  and  the  tickets 
were  piled  in  a  great  heap  in  front  of  Mr.  Ayring. 
It  looked  as  if  the  counting  them  would  be  a  mere 
matter  of  form,  but  for  form's  sake  it  had  to  be 
done. 

"  Two  hundred  and  fifty-three  votes  cast.  I 
should  hardly  have  thought  there  were  so  many  in 
the  room,"  remarked  Mr.  Ayring. 

It  was  too  late  to  inquire  into  that  subject,  how- 
ever; and  the  work  of  counting  began.  For  a  few 
minutes  Jim  Swayne's  face  grew  more  cheerful  ;  for 
the  white  tickets  were  pretty  numerous,  although 
not  making  so  much  of  a  show,  and  there  were  a 
good  many  scattering  votes  in  pen  and  pencil. 

Tally  after  tally  was  made ;  and  now  the  Merri- 
weather  strength  began  to  show  itself,  as  the  big 
tickets  heaped  up  in  a  larger  and  larger  pile.  Then 
at  last  came  a  moment  when  you  could  have  heard  a 
pin  drop,  though  nobody  took  the  trouble  to  drop  one. 

Mr.  Ayring  dignifiedly  arose  to  announce  the 
result  of  the  voting.  He  drew  a  long  breath  ;  and 
it  was  somewhat  necessary  he  should  do  so,  for  the 
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figures  on  the  slip  in  his  hand  were  not  precisely 
such  as  he  had  counted  upon  reading. 

**  Miss  Frances  Swayne  has  received  eighty-three 
votes ;  Miss  Alice  Bridge,  seventeen ;  Miss  Dora 
Keys,  five ;  there  are  twenty-one  votes  scattered 
among  other  candidates  ;  Miss  Amelia  Merriweather 
has  received  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  votes, 
and  is  elected  by  a  majority  of  one  over  all  com- 
petitors." 

The  Park  boys  cheered  and  stamped.  All  the 
children  under  twelve  did  their  best  to  make  the 
noise  louder ;  and  if  there  were  any  tokens  of  dis- 
content, vocal  or  otherwise,  they  were  completely 
drowned. 

*'  We  will  now  proceed  with  the  other  exercises 
of  the  evening,"  continued  Mr.  Ayring;  "but  I 
shall  be  happy  to  confer  with  Miss  Merriweather  at 
the  close.-  I  will  add,  that,  in  my  opinion,  you  have 
shown  excellent  good  taste  and  good  judgment  in 
your  selection." 

Milly  Merriweather  hid  her  burning  face  in  her 
hands ;  but  the  Park  boys  went  off  into  another 
tempest  of  applause,  and  Jeff  Carroll  whispered  to 
Will  Torrance,  — 

"  We've  done  it,  old  fellow.  If  Pug  Merriweather 
isn't  trying  to  stand  on  his  head  !  " 

More  than  that,  he  was  succeeding  admirably  in 
the  attempt. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


AFTER   THE    BATTLE. 


There  was  no  danger  that  a  single  boy  of  Mr. 
Hayne's  school  would  be  late  on  the  morning  after 
the  election. 

Even  Andy  Wright,  who  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  affair  of  the  previous  evening,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  arrivals  ;  and  his  first  remark  was  to  Otis 
Burr,  — 

''  I  hear  you  had  a  kind  of  a  surprise-party  last 
night." 

''Well,  yes,  we  did.  I've  been  at  work  at  it  ever 
since." 

''What  about.?" 

"  Trying  to  cipher  out  which  party  was  most  sur- 
prised.    On  the  whole,  I  guess  it  was  Milly  herself." 

"  She'll  get  over  it." 

"  That's  more'n  Jim  Swayne  will.  —  I  say,  Will 
Torrance ! " 

"  Hallo !  " 
48 
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"You've  been  cutting  out  a  job  for  yourself,  you 
have." 

"What  kind  of  a  job?" 

"Oh  !  Jim  Swayne  and  the  rest  lay  it  all  on  you." 

"Jeff  Carroll  deserves  a  good  deal  more  credit 
than  I  do." 

"  All  right.  We'll  give  him  the  honors,  and  you 
may  take  what's  left  for  your  share." 

"Guess  it  won't  be  bad  to  take." 

"  They  say  they'll  elect  you  to  something  or  other, 
before  they  get  done  with  you.     Something  nice." 

"  Never  was  elected  to  any  thing  very  nice  yet. 
They  can't  do  it,  either." 

That  was  Will's  first  intimation  that  the  wrath 
of  the  defeated  party  was  gathering  specially  upon 
him  ;  and  now  even  Jeff  Carroll  heartlessly  re- 
marked, with  a  chuckle,  — 

"  Jim  says  he'll  make  you  eat  one  of  those  tickets. 
Will." 

Charley  Ferris,  at  that  moment,  struck  an  atti- 
tude, and  assumed  a  terribly  pugnacious  look  :  — 

"Don't  you  let  'em  scare  you.  Will.  I'll  stand 
by  you." 

There  was  no  doubt  whatever  but  what  he  would, 
to  the  extent  of  his  ability ;  nor  of  the  sincerity  of 
all  the  rest,  one  after  another,  in  echoing  his  heroic 
declaration.  The  school  would  be  as  one  man,  or 
boy,  in  an  affair  of   that  kind.     At  the  same  time 
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it  was  likely  Will  was  pretty  nearly  correct  in 
replying,  — 

"  Guess  there  isn't  more'n  half  a  dozen  of  'em 
feeling  very  badly.  All  they'll  do  is  to  bluster, 
unless  it  may  be  Jim  himself." 

The  further  discussion  revealed  a  full  allowance 
of  Park  patriotism ;  but  it  fell  short,  after  all,  of  the 
volume  of  talk  poured  out  in  front  of  the  Wedge- 
wood  School  at  that  very  hour.  Jim  Swayne  him- 
self did  not  appear  until  just  as  the  bell  rung,  and 
he  did  not  look  as  if  he  were  anxious  to  talk  to 
anybody.  He  had,  in  fact,  done  all  the  mere  talk- 
ing he  cared  for  the  previous  night,  both  before 
going  home  and  afterwards.  He  had  even  felt 
indignant  with  Mr.  Ayring,  for  his  calm  and  smil- 
ing way  of  dealing  with  such  a  Waterloo  defeat, 

"To  think,"  said  Jim  to  Fanny,  ''of  his  laughing 
about  it,  as  if  it  were  some  kind  of  a  good  joke  !  " 

Her  pluck  and  good  sense  were  better  than  his ; 
for  she  further  exasperated  him  by  the  placid  self- 
control  with  which  she  proceeded  to  pump  him  for 
all  the  particulars  of  the  election.  He  felt  that 
justice  to  him,  at  least,  required  her  to  be  furious 
over  it  ;  and  her  failure  to  respond  saddened 
him. 

There  were  a  good  many  others  besides  the  music- 
teacher  who  were  able  to  discern  a  funny  side  to 
such  a  performance  ;  and  it  was  quite  as  well  they 
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did,  for  the  sake  of  good  feeling  in  the  community, 
and  the  success  of  the  festival. 

The  girls  of  Madame  Skinner's  Female  Seminary- 
were  hardly  disposed  to  make  merry,  and  their 
''  principal "  did  not  once  refer  to  the  May  Queen 
election  in  her  opening  remarks  that  morning.  Her 
pupils  did  so  quite  freely,  and  so  did  the  young 
ladies  at  Miss  Offerman's.  Of  course  the  latter 
were  all  pleased,  for  they  all  said  so ;  and  many  of 
them  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  add,  — 

"  I  voted  for  Milly.  She'll  make  a  capital  May 
Queen.     I'm  so  glad  we  happened  to  think  of  her !  " 

Dora  Keys  had  been  a  good  deal  mystified  at 
first.  She  said  to  herself,  and  afterwards  to 
others,  — 

"  I  never  so  much  as  heard  Milly's  name  men- 
tioned, and  they  certainly  talked  of  me.  Every 
ticket  I  wrote  out  was  voted,  too.  It  must  be 
that's  it.  It  was  those  horrid  printed  tickets. 
There  were  more  of  them  to  put  in.  All  the  chil- 
dren were  crazy  to  get  them.  I  never  thought  so 
far  as  that." 

The  remaining  interest  in  connection  with  prepa- 
rations for  the  May  Festival  would  be  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  "  court ; "  and  in  that,  at  all  events,  Mr. 
Ayring  was  pretty  sure  to  have  a  good  deal  to  say. 
The  Park  boys  knew  that  some  of  them  would  be 
chosen,  but  that  a  great  many  more  would  not.     It 
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may  be,  therefore,  that  they  were  all  the  better 
pleased  over  a  new  excitement  that  sprang  up  sud- 
denly among  them  at  the  noon  recess. 

**I  say,  Joe  Martin,"  began  John  Derry,  "what's 
this  thing  about  Friday  afternoons  ?  " 

"  Declamations  and  compositions." 

"  I  can't  spout  worth  a  cent.  That's  Andy 
Wright's  best  hold.  That  and  writing  essays  — 
yes,  essays,  that's  what  he  calls  'em." 

"  Every  boy  of  us  has  got  to  try.  One  thing  or 
the  other,  each  week." 

"  I'll  spout,  then.     What'll  you  go  in  for.  Jack  .? " 

"  Haven't  you  heard  }     It's  Jeff  Carroll's  notion." 

"  He's  always  up  to  something.  What  is  it  this 
time  }     Going  to  elect  a  queen  every  Friday  1  " 

"No,  sir.     It's  newspapers." 

"  I'll  bring  one." 

"  Bring  one !  Every  boy  that  wants  to  can  get 
up  one  of  his  own,  and  read  it  'stead  of  a  compo- 
sition." 

"  My  father  doesn't  own  any  print ing-ofBce.  Does 
yours }'' 

"  Don't  need  any.  We're  to  write  'em,  editorials 
and  all." 

"  Look  here.  Jack,"  interrupted  Otis  Burr,  "don't 
you  think  I  look  a  little  like  Horace  Greeley  } " 

"Not  very  much." 

"Nor  Jim  Bennett.?" 
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"Can't  say  you  do." 

"Then,  it  must  be  some  other  man.  I  must 
resemble  him." 

"Well,  no  :  I  don't  think  you  resemble  that  man, 
either." 

"I  feel  like  some  kind  of  an  editor,  anyhow. 
I'm  going  to  start  'The  Weekly  Plunger ! '  " 

"Mine'll  be  'The  Journal,'"  said  Charley  Ferris. 
"  Andy  Wright's  got  his  '  Review '  half  written. 
Joe  Martin's  '11  be  'The  Register.'  It'll  be  the 
biggest  kind  of  fun." 

The  thing  seemed  to  grow  in  popular  interest 
with  every  minute  ;  but  one  o'clock  came  upon  them 
before  half  of  the  proposed  periodicals  were  even 
named. 

The  boys  were  hardly  in  their  seats  before  they 
began  to  find  out  that  Mr.  Hayne  himself  had  been 
thinking  of  the  matter ;  for  he  made  them  a  little 
speech  about  it.  The  papers  met  with  his  approval ; 
but  once  in  two  weeks  would  be  often  enough  for 
them.  About  half  could  be  produced  each  week. 
The  editors  were  to  be  orators  every  alternate  week. 
He  would  give  them  no  sort  of  advice  to  begin 
with,  but  wait  and  see  how  they  should  succeed. 
All  who  could  be  ready  by  the  next  Friday,  how- 
ever, would  be  welcome  to  read. 

It  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task  for  that  roomful 
of  boys  to  get  themselves  down  to  their  books  that 
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afternoon ;  and  when  Will  Torrance  was  suddenly 
asked  a  question,  in  the  course  of  the  recitation  in 
algebra,  he  answered,  somewhat  vaguely,  — 

"  Circulation,  fifty  thousand." 

Jeff  Carroll's  chuckle  could  have  been  heard  all 
over  the  room ;  but  the  other  boys  must  have  been 
dreaming  of  something  of  the  same  sort,  for  not 
one  of  them  smiled.  It  was  a  serious  piece  of 
business,  but  they  could  clearly  see  fun  to  come  of  it. 

"  Won't  I  report  'em ! "  remarked  Jeff  to  his 
crony  after  school ;  and  Will  responded,  — 

"  I've  poetry  enough  on  hand  to  run  mine  all 
summer." 

"  That  won't  do.  Will.  Just  a  little  of  it  may  go 
down,  perhaps.  Can't  you  give  us  a  leader  on 
chickens } " 

"Guess  I  could.  And  I've  got  another  idea  in 
my  head." 

"  Got  an  idea }     What  is  it .?  " 

"It's  a  Rambler's  Club." 
.    "Whew!     What's  that .?  " 

"  Oh  !  you  and  I,  and  as  many  as  want  to,  go  some- 
where out  into  the  country  every  Saturday.  We 
could  get  up  yarns  about  it." 

"  Have  fun  too.  I'm  in.  Let's  go  next  Satur- 
day." 

"  I'm  ready.  The  south  road's  pretty  good,  to 
begin  on." 
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"No  :  let's  try  the  lake  first." 

"  I  don't  care.  But,  Jeff,  shall  you  have  a  news- 
paper ready  by  Friday  1 " 

"Oh,  won't  I!     You'll  see." 

Jeff  could  not  be  induced  to  divulge  any  thing 
more  about  his  editorial  plans,  but  Will  felt  sure 
that  something  special  was  coming.  As  for  the 
rest  of  the  boys,  neither  that  day  after  school,  nor 
the  next,  was  there  any  attention  paid  to  leap-frog, 
base-ball,  yoler,  pull-away,  or  any  other  of  their 
customary  affairs.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a 
general  scattering  towards  home  the  moment  they 
got  outside  of  the  gate. 

"They're  all  editing,  Mr.  Hayne,"  remarked  John 
Derry  to  the  teacher,  when  he  found  himself  alone 
upon  the  sidewalk,  and  was  asked  where  the  rest 
were.  "  I'm  the  only  orator  left  this  week.  I'll 
be  ready,  sir." 

He  said  it  soberly  enough  ;  but  Mr.  Hayne  knew 
something  of  boys,  and  he  felt  sure  his  young  friend 
would  bring  as  much  as  anybody  else  would  to  the 
next  Friday's  entertainment. 

John  Derry  was  always  ready  to  do  his  share  of 
any  thing  he  liked ;  and,  although  he  could  not  say 
he  liked  declamation,  when  it  took  the  shape  of 
work,  it  became  quite  another  thing  the  moment  it 
could  be  made  to  look  like  mischief. 

So  he  went  home,  and  did  his  best,  even  carry- 
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ing  a  big  book  of  ''rhetorical  selections  "  up  into 
the  garret  of  his  father's  house,  and  very  nearly 
missing  his  supper. 

"  They'll  do  it,"  remarked  Mr.  Hayne  to  himself, 
as  he  walked  along.  "They'll  get  more  practice 
out  of  it  than  they  could  from  any  amount  of  mere 
grammatical  exercises.  If  I  can  keep  them  at  it, 
there's  no  telling  how  much  they  may  learn." 

All  the  while,  too,  they  would  be  doing  their  own 
driving  ;  and  that  of  itself  was  a  good  thing. 

Thursday  and  the  forenoon  of  Friday  were 
crammed  full  of  reserve  and  mystery.  The  dispo- 
sition to  talk  seemed  to  have  all  gone,  and  every 
editor  in  the  school  was  as  solemn  as  a  young  owl 
over  the  coming  contents  of  his  ''first  number." 
The  excitement  was  not  any  the  less  on  that  ac- 
count, and  for  once  the  hour  between  twelve  and 
one  seemed  almost  too  long  for  patient  endurance. 

"Jeff,"  said  Will,  "do  you  know  who's  to  read 
first .?  " 

"No.  I  guess  he'll  call  the  roll,  and  make  us 
read  in  turn." 

"Then,  I'm  away  down  the  list;  and  you'll  come 
next  after  Oat  Burr." 

"  He's  got  something  queer.  He  came  within 
half  an  inch  of  laughing  when  I  asked  him  about  it." 

"  Did  he  1  —  Hallo,  there  goes  the  clock  !  Come 
on,  Jeff." 
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Mr.  Hayne  was  as  calm  and  smiling  as  usual,  and 
the  boys  half  envied  him  his  power  of  keeping  cool 
under  such  trying  circumstances.  He  had  very 
little  to  say,  however,  seeming  disposed  to  treat  the 
Friday  performances  just  like  any  other  day's  ordi- 
nary recitations. 

The  time  for  beginning  had  to  come  ;  and  Mr. 
Hayne  remarked,  — 

"As  we  have  but  one  exercise  in  declamation, 
young  gentlemen,  we  will  begin  with  that.  Mr. 
Derry  .? " 

John  was  ready,  and  marched  gravely  forward  to 
the  platform.  There  was  a  faint  flush  on  his  face, 
but  nobody  could  tell  whether  it  was  from  bashful- 
ness,  or  from  doubt  about  his  piece.  He  gave  a 
low  bow  to  Mr.  Hayne,  another  to  the  school,  and 
then  launched  boldly  out  into  Daniel  Webster's 
great  speech  in  reply  to  Col.  Hayne  of  South 
Carolina  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  boys  all  knew  bits  and  slices  of  that  oration, 
and  thought  John  had  made  a  good  selection. 

That  is,  he  had  if  he  did  not  mean  any  thing  per- 
sonal to  the  Mr.  Hayne  he  had  just  bowed  to. 

Up  to  that  time  not  one  of  his  many  friends 
had  dreamed  of  how  good  a  memory  John  Derry 
really  had ;  but  those  around  him  began  to  know 
something  new  about  it  now.  Any  of  them  would 
have  thought  six  inches  of  that  speech  quite  enough 
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for  one  effort,  and  been  glad  to  get  through  with  it 
and  sit  down.  But  not  so  with  John  on  the  pres- 
ent important  occasion.  He  was  to  be  the  only 
speaker  ;  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  there 
should  be  speaking  enough,  —  as  much  as  if  a  dozen 
boys  had  taken  the  business  in  hand,  instead  of 
one. 

On  he  went,  speaking  more  and  more  slowly, 
but  never  missing  a  word,  until  even  Mr.  Hayne 
began  to  look  at  him  with  a  queer  sort  of  surprised 
smile  on  his  face. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  hard  work  it  had 
cost  to  get  John  Derry  ready  for  such  a  feat  as  that ; 
but  all  the  editors  he  was  addressing  wished,  more 
and  more  strongly  every  minute,  that  his  memory 
would  fail  him. 

Would  he,  could  he,  go  on  in  that  way  all  the 
afternoon } 

They  were  afraid  of  it.  And  then  what  would 
become  of  all  the  newspapers  } 

The  thought  of  not  reading  them  at  all  grew 
dreadful ;  and  John  was  talking  more  slowly  yet,  and 
going  right  along. 

''That  will  do,  Mr.  Derry." 

"  Not  half  through,  sir." 

"  I  know  it.  Any  editor  in  the  room  is  at  liberty 
to  publish  the  rest  of  it.     You  may  sit  down." 

John's  effort  to  look  dignified,  as  he  bowed  him- 
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self  off  the  platform,  came  near  setting  the  school 
into  a  laugh  ;  but  Mr.  Hayne  promptly  announced,  — 

*'  *  The  Park  Review '  will  now  be  read  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Wright." 

''He's  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  roll- 
call,"  grumbled  Otis  Burr ;  but  Andy  rose  in  his 
place,  and  lifted  from  his  desk  several  sheets  of 
paper,  neatly  fastened  together  at  their  tops  with 
red  tape. 

"Remain  where  you  are,  Mr.  Wright,"  said  Mr. 
Hayne  ;  and  the  reading  began. 

First  came  what  the  reader  called  a  "prospectus," 
or,  as  John  Derry  said  about  it  afterwards,  "That 
means  a  'what  I'm  going  to  do.'  " 

It  was  by  no  means  long,  and  it  was  followed  by 
a  very  well  written  "leader"  on  the  general  subject 
of  "Boys."  There  were  two  "book  notices"  of 
only  too  well  familiarized  text-books,  and  then  a 
"  conundrum ; "  but  it  had  evidently  not  occurred 
to  Andy  to  bring  in  any  special  "fun."  On  the 
whole,  every  one  of  the  other  editors  was  glad  when 
it  was  finished,  if  only  for  the  sad  conviction  he 
had  that  "The  Review"  would  get  the  habit  of 
being  the  best-edited  paper  in  the  whole  school. 

"  Mr.  Jefferson  Carroll  will  now  read  '  The  Spy,'  " 
said  Mr.  Hayne. 

"Skipping  around,"  was  Otis  Burr's  mental  com- 
ment, as  a  faint  chuckle  came  to  his  ears  from 
Jeff's  desk. 
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Jeff  was  promptly  on  his  feet. 

Not  a  breath  of  ,  any  thing  like  a  "prospectus" 
opened  the  career  of  **The  Spy."  Instead  thereof, 
began  a  high-sounding  essay  on  the  great  question 
of  "How  did  the  cow  get  into  the  Park?"  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  vivid  report  of  the  May  Queen 
election.  Jeff  was  wise  enough  not  to  speak  of 
any  of  the  ladies  by  their  real  names  ;  but  the  boy 
politicians  were  described  as  acting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  great  Pug  Merriweather.  Not  one  of 
them  escaped  a  good  taking  off,  the  several  criti- 
cisms upon  them  being  set  down  as  coming  from 
the  wise  lips  of  Pug.  As  Jeff  himself  declared 
editorially,  his  list  of  "local  items"  would  have 
been  longer  if  he  had  been  given  more  time  to 
gather  them. 

Otis  Burr  was  almost  taken  by  surprise  by  being 
called  up  next  for  "The  Plunger."  His  face  was 
as  red  as  his  hair  when  he  arose ;  but  it  almost 
instantly  grew  solemn  as  he  began  to  read  what  he 
announced  as  "  Important  war-news.  Great  battle 
with  the  savages.  Our  troops  victorious.  Heroic 
rescue  of  a  young  settler." 

That  was  a  good  enough  heading ;  but  after  it 
came  a  stirring  account  of  the  "fight  for  a  cocoa- 
nut,"  in  which  Jack  Roberts  was  made  to  figure  as 
at  least  a  regiment,  and  his  antagonist  as  a  whole 
tribe  of  Indians.     Pug  Merriweather  appeared  as  a 
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defenceless  settler,  and  the  cocoanut  was  described 
as  very  nearly  losing  its  scalp. 

Otis  had  not  given  all  his  space  to  *'war ;  "  for  he 
followed  that  with  an  article  severely  pitching  into 
a  make-believe  quotation  from  some  imaginary  for- 
mer number  of  Andy  Wright's  ''  Review."  Before  he 
had  read  a  dozen  lines  of  the  ''extract "  itself,  Andy 
was  squirming  on  his  seat  with  vexation  ;  for  it  was 
an  odd  mixture  of  bad  grammar,  Irish  brogue,  and 
all  sorts  of  broken  English,  not  to  speak  of  slang. 
It  was  easy  enough  to  abuse  such  a  thing  as  that ; 
and  even  Mr.  Hayne  caught  himself  laughing  when 
Otis  gravely  summed  up  with,  — 

"The  author  of  this  wretched  piece  of  nonsense 
does   not  know   how   to    spell,    much   less    how  to 
conduct  a  'Review.'     He  should  at  once  place  him 
self  under  the  tuition  of  our  gifted  friend.  Professor 
John  Derry." 

It  was  John's  turn  to  squirm  a  little  ;  for  it  was 
plain  that  he  had  been  mentioned  as  the  last  boy 
in  school  who  was  likely  to  be  able  to  teach  Andy 
Wright. 

Charley  Ferris  followed  with  "The  Journal,"  and 
Joe  Martin  with  his  "Register;"  but  they  both 
complained  of  the  short  notice  they  had  had  of 
publication  day.  The  consequence  was,  that  these 
two  papers  sounded  a  good  deal  like  a  collection  of 
short  "compositions,"  and  contained  no  local  items 
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-or  fun  to  speak  of.  The  same  difficulty  had  been 
encountered  by  some  of  the  other  boys  ;  and  several 
of  them  were  excused  altogether,  partly  because 
they  had  not  prepared  any  thing,  and  almost  as 
much  because  there  would  not  have  been  time  for 
them  if  they  had. 

Will  Torrance  had  been  waiting  as  patiently  as 
he  could  ;  and,  when  at  last  his  name  was  called,  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  something  chilly  had  come  over 
that  schoolroom.  The  fact  was,  that  he  was  con- 
scious that  everybody  had  heard  enough. 

He  only  read,  therefore,  one  of  the  three  pieces 
of  poetry  he  had  selected  from  his  own  writings  for 
the  occasion.  It  was  pretty  long ;  but  it  read  fairly 
well,  and  it  paved  the  way  for  what  Jeff  Carroll  had 
suggested  to  him,  — a  leading  article  on  chickens. 

There  was  a  suppressed  giggle,  all  around  the 
room,  when  he  announced  his  subject ;  but  it  died 
away  when  he  added  that  he  intended  to  write,  this 
time,  about  "Our  Coop,"  and  went  right  on  with  a 
decidedly  personal  description  of  the  young  gentle- 
men who  were  listening  to  him. 

It  was  pretty  good  fun  ;  though  some  of  the  boys 
failed  to  see  why  Will  need  have  been  so  careful  to 
explain  the  difference  between  chickens  and  geese, 
and  then  to  add  that  many  people  would  be  unable 
to  see  it  plainly,  after  all.  He  wound  up  with  a 
notice  of  an  excursion  to  the  lake  on  Saturday,  — 
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to-morrow, — by  "that  ancient  and  honorable  so- 
ciety, the  Rambler's  Club,"  which  hardly  any  of 
them  had  ever  heard  of  before. 

"  Young  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Hayne,  after  Will 
sat  down,  ''  the  hour  has  arrived  for  closing  school, 
I  will  examine  these  papers  carefully,  and  give  you 
my  criticisms  next  week.  I  must  say,  however,  that 
I  am  pleased  with  so  good  a  beginning.  It  is  much 
better  than  I  expected." 

All  the  editors  were  proud  of  that,  and  the  boys 
whose  turn  was  to  come  next  determined  in  their 
hearts  to  beat  any  thing  which  had  been  read  that 
day. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TRAVEL   AND   ADVENTURE. 

The  Rambler's  Club  was  not  a  difficult  body  to 
form. 

All  that  was  needed  for  its  organization,  so  far  as 
that  Saturday  was  concerned,  was  for  Otis  Burr, 
Jeff  Carroll,  and  Charley  Ferris  to  come  around  to 
Will  Torrance's  as  soon  as  possible  after  breakfast. 
Jack.  Roberts  would  also  have  been  there  but  for  a 
message  Belle  brought  him  from  Milly  Merriweather 
and  Mr.  Ayring.  Jack  was  a  boy  of  more  than 
common  good  judgment,  and  they  wanted  to  con- 
sult him  about  the  May  Festival  appointments  ;  at 
least,  about  such  of  them  as  were  to  be  divided 
among  the  Park  boys.  He  was  just  the  fellow  all 
the  rest  would  have  intrusted  with  that  kind  of  busi- 
ness, for  he  would  be  sure  to  attend  to  it  faithfully 
and  unselfishly. 

The  idea  of  inviting  anybody  else  to  join  in  that 
first  excuroion  had  been  vigorously  vetoed  by  Otis 
Burr. 

64 
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"No,  Will.  Four  of  us'll  be  enough,  if  we're 
going  to  have  a  good  time ;  and  it  won't  do  to  have 
any  more  if  we  don't." 

There  was  manifest  good  sense  in  that  way  of 
putting  it,  especially  as  they  had  but  one  dog  and 
one  gun  among  them,  both  belonging  to  Will 
Torrance. 

"  If  I'd  known  we  were  to  do  any  hunting,"  said 
Charley  Ferris,  *'  I'd  have  got  some  kind  of  a  gun. 
Why  didn't  you  say  so  .<*  " 

"Hunt.^"  said  Jeff.  '*Why,  we  don't  mean  to 
hunt.     Nothing  there." 

"  What's  Will  taking  along  his  own  gun  for, 
then } " 

"■  To  keep  the  chickens  off,  if  they  should  be  too 
much  for  his  dog." 

Chuckle  —  chuckle  —  chuckle. 

Will  Torrance's  ''Tiger"  was  a  cross  between  a 
setter  and  a  Newfoundland,  and  combined  the  brains 
of  one,  with  the  size  and  shaggy  coat  and  water- 
dog  instincts  of  the  other.  He  was  bounding  ahead 
of  them  now,  in  search  of  fun ;  and  not  only  chick- 
ens, but  much  larger  animals,  evil-disposed  human 
'beings  included,  were  quite  likely  to  treat  him  witli 
decent  civility. 

The  entire  world  is  disposed  to  be  polite  to  its 
large  dogs,  and  Tiger  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  it. 

It  was  well   understood   by  the  members  of   the 
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new  club  that  the  ramble  of  that  day  was  to  be 
made  along  the  western  shore  of  Oneoga  Lake. 
This  was  a  pretty  piece  of  fresh  water,  one  end  of 
which  came  down  to  the  northern  side  of  the  very 
outside  limits  of  Saltillo.  It  was  not  more  than 
two  miles  wide  at  its  widest  place,  by  about  six 
miles  of  length.  The  eastern  shore  was  covered 
with  farms  and  villages.  The  western  side  was 
wilder,  being  about  equally  divided  between  swamps 
and  woodland,  and  the  lake  itself  had  been  long  ago 
"fished  out."  Excepting  a  few  perch  and  ** pump- 
kin-seeds "  and  bull-heads,  nothing  was  to  be  caught 
there  by  trying  all  day. 

The  club  had  no  idea  of  fishing,  however;  and 
Jeff  Carroll  hit  the  mark  very  well  when  he  told 
Will  Torrance  they  were  starting  on  the  most  com- 
plete "wild-goose  hunt"  he  had  ever  heard  of. 

"  Four  boys  and  only  one  gun,"  remarked  a 
farmer  from  his  w^agon,  as  they  passed  him  in  the 
road,  just  before  they  climbed  the  last  fence,  and 
struck  off  into  the  sandy  flats  along  the  lake 
shore. 

"Will !  "  exclaimed  Charley,  with  an  air  of  desper- 
ation, "we  must  kill  something." 

"There's  a  chipping-bird,"  said  Otis  Burr.  "You 
could  make  up  a  string  of  them." 

"Hold  on,  boys." 

Will  suddenly  darucd  ahead ;  for  Tiger  was  stand- 
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ing  still,  near  the  bank  of  a  very  small  brook,  and 
seemed  to  be  looking  at  something. 

'*  He's  pointing,"  said  Jeff.  *'  He's  doing  his  best, 
for  his  size." 

They  did  not  exactly  hold  their  breaths  ;  but  noth- 
ing louder  than  a  whisper  came  from  them,  as  they 
saw  their  sportsman  slip  along  the  bank  of  the 
brook,  and  raise  his  gun  to  his  shoulder.  It  was  a 
single-barrelled  gun,  and  somewhat  elderly,  but  it 
went  off  with  a  very  encouraging  report. 

"Loud  enough  to  scare  any  small  bird  to  death," 
said  Otis. 

*'  Did  you  get  him  1  Did  you  get  him  }  "  shouted 
Charley,  as  he  saw  Will  spring  forward. 

"What  was  it.''"  asked  Jeff.  "I  didn't  see  any 
geese." 

They  were  smaller  birds  than  geese,  and  it  was 
no  wonder  that  Tiger  had  been  the  only  member  of 
the  club  to  detect  their  presence  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. All  the  rest  saw  some  kind  of  winged  crea- 
tures fly  away,  but  Will  was  picking  up  something. 

"  Six  of  'em  !  "  he  shouted.     "  All  at  one  shot." 

"What  are  they.?  " 

"What  are  they,  Charley  }  Don't  you  know  sand- 
pipers when  you  see  'em  1  They're  the  smallest 
kind  of  snipe,  and  they're  good  eating." 

"Give  me  one  to  carry,"  said  Jeff.  "One  in  each 
hand,  to  balance  me.     Ain't  they  a  heavy  game  !  " 
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They  were  bigger  than  chipping-birds  ;  but  there 
was  little  more  to  be  said  about  them,  except  that 
they  were  long-billed,  long-legged,  and  generally 
"■  snipey  "  in  their  aspect,  and  could  really  be 
cooked  and  eaten. 

"  Two  or  three  hundred  of  'em  would  make  a 
prime  dinner  for  the  club,"  remarked  Otis. 

"  We'll  get  some  more  as  we  go  along  the  flats. 
We  can  take  turns  shooting.     I'll  load  up." 

That  was  quickly  done  ;  and  Charley  Ferris  came 
in  for  the  next  turn,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  was  better  fun  now,  with  some  sort  of  a  begin- 
ning made,  and  with  a  possibility  of  something  more 
to  come ;  and  the  club  marched  bravely  forward, 
with  Charley  about  a  rod  in  advance. 

"  Tip-up,  tip-up ! "  exclaimed  Will,  before  three 
minutes  were  over.  "  Tige's  away.  He  never  lets 
'em  'light.    There,  Charley,  he's  lit.    See  him  tip  up  !  " 

It  was  another  kind  of  snipe ;  but,  as  Jeff  ob- 
served, "  not  large  enough  to  hurt  him,"  and  he 
had  rashly  alighted  on  a  rotten  log  in  the  brook, 
and  was  "practising  his  motions"  in  his  own  pecu- 
liar way.  That  is,  his  head  and  tail  arose  and  fell 
in  quick  alternation,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  keep 
his  balance  on  the  log,  and  had  a  good  deal  of 
''tetering"  to  do  to  avoid  falling  off. 

It  was  a  shot  at  short  range,  but  Charley  was 
excited. 
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He  was  sure  he  was  aiming  at  that  bird,  up  to  the 
moment  when  he  pulled  the  trigger.  The  gun 
went  off  just  as  it  should  have  done,  and  the  report 
spoke  well  for  the  size  of  the  charge  ;  but  the  saucy 
'* tip-up"  only  gave  another  contemptuous  *'teter," 
and  flew  swiftly  away  towards  the  lake. 

"  Missed  him  !  " 

"  No,  I  didn't.  I  must  have  hit  him.  He  flies  as 
if  he  was  wounded.     Tiger's 'after  him." 

Tiger  was  running  in  that  direction,  certainly ; 
but  the  bird  was  already  out  of  sight  ahead  of  him, 
and  the  wise  dog  shortly  gave  it  up,  and  began  to 
smell  of  some  tracks  on  the  sand. 

''Your  turn  next,  Jeff,"  said  Will.  'Tve  brought 
along  plenty  of  ammunition." 

''  My  turn,  is  it .''  Well,  then,  you  wait  till  I 
stick  up  a  mark.  I  want  to  shoot  at  something 
that  won't  fly  away  after  I've  killed  him." 

By  the  time  the  gun  was  loaded,  Jeff  had  pinned 
an  old  letter-envelope  to  the  bark  of  a  tree,  not 
far  off;  and  his  ''game,"  as  he  called  it,  was  all 
ready  for  him. 

There  was  no  danger  of  his  getting  excited  about 
it,  and  he  tried  in  vain  to  coax  Tiger  into  making 
a  "point "  at  that  tree. 

Bang !  and  then  there  were  four  boys  running 
forward  to  see  if  any  of  the  shot  had  hit  the  paper. 

"Six,  seven,  eight.     I    declare,  Jeff,  if   that    had 
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been  a  tip-up  it  would  have  spoiled  him.  I  fired 
just  a  little  above  mine.  It  tears  a  bird  all  to 
pieces  to  put  too  many  shot  into  him." 

"  Now,  Jeff,"  said  Otis,  "  bag  your  game,  and 
come  on.'* 

"  The  envelope  } " 

"  No,  the  tree.  We'll  wait  while  you  get  it  ready 
to  carry." 

"Well,  no.  I  guess  we'll  let  it  stay  here  now, 
and  pick  it  up  on  our  way  back." 

It  was  likely  to  be  there,  unless  they  should  be 
gone  too  long. 

It  was  Otis  Burr's  turn  to  shoot ;  but  Will  re- 
minded them  that  standing  still,  and  shooting  at  a 
mark,  was  not  exactly  ''rambling." 

"Let's  ramble,  then,"  said  Otis.  "Put  in  your 
biggest  shot  for  me.  I'm  after  something  bigger 
than  tip-ups  and  sandpipers." 

"There's  a  salt-boiler's  shanty  over  there.  You 
might  try  that." 

"  No,  Jeff :  your  tree'll  be  load  enough,  without 
having  any  house  to  carry  home,  if  I  should  kill  it." 

"And  the  salt-boilers  might  turn  out  and  kill 
you." 

That  end  of  the  lake  was  as  level  as  a  floor,  not 
only  on  land,  but  under  water.  The  sand-flat  reached 
nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  city  itself ;  but  there  were 
no  houses  on  it, — nothing  but  long  ranges  of  low. 
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flat-looking,  wooden-roofed  sheds.  The  water  at 
the  margin  was  as  shallow  as  it  well  could  be,  and 
any  of  the  boys  could  have  waded  out  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  without  getting  beyond  his  depth. 
They  all  knew  it  well  enough;  but  it  was  a  little 
too  cold,  yet,  for  wading,  and  no  one  proposed  a 
trial. 

As  for  the  sheds,  they  knew  all  about  them  ;  and 
that  there  was  no  kind  of  "  ramble  "  to  be  had  there. 

They  were  nothing  but  **  solar  salt-works,"  — 
great  wooden  pans,  set  up  just  above  the  ground; 
and  the  shed-roofs  were  their  sliding  covers,  which 
would  not  be  removed  until  steady  warm  weather 
came. 

Acres  on  acres  of  sand-fiats  were  covered  in  that 
way ;  but  it  was  all  an  old  story  to  the  boys  of 
Saltillo,  and  the  only  interest  aroused  by  looking  at 
it  was  expressed  by  Jeff  Carroll :  — 

"  Talk  of  game,  boys  !  When  all  this  was  wild 
country,  they  say  it  was  full  of  what  they  called 
•salt-licks,'  and  the  deer  came  in  droves.  What  a 
hunting-ground  it  must  have  been  then  !  " 

"  Lots  of  fighting  'round  it  too,"  said  Otis. 
''Indians  with  Indians,  and  afterwards  with  white 
men.  The  redskins  didn't  like  to  give  it  up,  but 
they  had  to." 

"There  were  fish  in  the  lake  then,"  remarked 
Charley.      "  It's  a  pity  there  ain't  any  now." 
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''  What  would  be  the  use,  if  there  were  ?  The 
whole  town  would  turn  out,  and  they'd  catch  every 
last  fish  before  summer." 

*'  Shouldn't  wonder  if  the  fish  knew  it  now,  and 
kept  away." 

They  walked  along  as  they  talked,  and  soon  began 
to  pass  the  curve  towards  the  western  shore.  They 
could  look  back  now,  and  see  the  city,  and  the  tall 
chimneys  of  the  ''boiling-works,"  where  salt  was 
made  by  a  shorter  process  than  drying  it  out  by 
sunshine  in  vats. 

Each  of  those  tall  chimneys  stood  up  at  the  end 
of  a  big  wooden  building  ;  and  that,  as  everybody 
knew,  covered  a  long,  double  row  of  huge  iron 
kettles,  set  in  a  range  of  brick-work,  with  a  con- 
stant fire  burning  under  them ;  and  there  were  men 
busy  there  now,  scooping  out  the  salt  from  the  bub- 
bling kettles  with  long-handled  iron  ladles.  It  was 
well  enough  to  look  at,  and  think  of ;  but  the  kind 
of  rambling  the  boys  were  doing  was  a  good  deal 
more  like  **  Saturday  work,"  as  Jeff  remarked,  than 
scooping  wet  salt  would  be. 

"Right  out  there,  boys,"  said  Will,  "half  a  mile 
out,  there's  a  salt  spring  comes  up  on  the  bottom 
of  the  lake.  There's  a  bigger  one  on  the  east  side, 
but  they've  rigged  a  pump  on  it  now  somehow." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Jeff.  "  The  lake'd  be 
salt  water  if  it  were  fed  in  that  way." 
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"Look  at  the  salt  on  the  sand,  then.  There's 
salt  coming  out  of  every  thing  around  here.  It 
makes  the  sandfere  grow." 

"William,"  exclaimed  Charley,  with  great  dignity, 
"  you  astonish  me  !  As  Mr.  Hayne  would  say, 
'What,  a  scholar  of  this  school  saying  "sandfere".'*' 
—  No,  young  gentlemen,  the  proper  word  to  employ 
is  '■  samphire.'  I  hope  you  will  bear  that  in  mind 
for  the  credit  of  the  school." 

"  You  may  call  it  as  many  names  as  you  please, 
but  it's  a  good  weed  for  pickles.  Hallo,  Oat !  it's 
your  turn.     Do  you  see  t     Out  there  !  " 

"  On  the  water  1     I  see." 

"  Ducks,  my  boy.     Ducks  !  " 

Two  black  spots,  at  quite  a  distance  from  shore, 
and  four  pairs  of  eyes  agreed  in  an  instant  as  to 
what  they  were. 

The  shore  ahead  was  dreadfully  muddy,  and  the 
water  at  the  edge  was  somewhat  deeper  than  at  the 
southern  margin  of  the  lake. 

A  little  way  back,  too,  were  scattered  a  dozen  or 
so  of  the  rude  cabins  of  the  salt-boilers  ;  and  around 
these  there  was  to  be  seen  a  mixed  population  of 
ragged  and  happy  children,  pigs,  poultry,  cats,  dogs, 
and  even  a  cow  or  two. 

Tiger  was  keeping  an  eye  out  for  those  dogs, 
several  of  whom  had  already  sent  forth  a  warning 
bark  to  notify  him  that  he  was  a  stranger,  and  that 
they  were  ready  for  him. 
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''Keep  right  along,  boys.  They're  swimming 
towards  the  shore.  They'll  come  in  farther  up. 
Never  mind  the  mud." 

Will  was  speaking  of  the  ducks,  and  the  rest  of 
the  club  imitated  his  example  in  tucking  their 
trousers  into  their  boots.  Low  shoes  would  have 
had  a  hard  time  of  it  in  such  rambling  as  they  did 
during  the  next  five  minutes. 

Either  those  ducks  were  blind,  or  they  were  so 
used  to  seeing  salt-boilers'  boys  along  that  shore 
that  they  had  lost  all  fear  of  human  beings. 

If  they  could  but  have  known  that  those  four  now 
present  were  a  club,  with  a  gun  among  them,  and 
that  it  was  Otis  Burr's  turn  to  fire  the  gun ! 

There  was  no  one  to  warn  them,  however ;  and 
in  they  came,  over  the  bright  little  waves,  taking 
their  own  time  to  it,  and  therefore  giving  Otis  time 
to  get  himself  into  such  a  fever  of  expectation  that 
he  thought  he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  so  large  a 
pair  of  water-fowl,  or  such  very  slow  swimmers. 

Bang !  at  last. 

Tiger  gave  his  master  a  look  that  seemed  to  ask 
some  kind  of  a  question  ;  but  he  at  once  bounded 
forward,  and  into  the  water,  as  if  the  gun  were  after 
all  a  sufficient  authority  for  him.  He  did  his  duty 
well,  and  brought  the  ducks  in,  one  at  a  time,  the 
first  one 'dead,  and  the  second  so  badly  wounded 
that  it  could  not  get  away  from  him. 
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"Got  *em  both,"  said  Otis,  trying  hard  to  look 
unconcerned,  and  as  if  he  killed  his  ducks  every 
day. 

"Splendid  pair,"  said  Charley;  but  Will  Torrance 
was  looking  closely  and  silently  at  the  duck  he  now- 
held  in  his  hand.  Yet  another  pair  of  eyes  was 
busy. 

Chuckle  —  chuckle  —  chuckle. 

"We've  done  it,  boys.  We've  done  it.  They're 
tame  ducks !  " 

"Jeff!     You  don't  say  so.?" 

"  Don't  I }  And  here  comes  the  fine  old  lady 
they  belong  to." 

She  was  coming,  sure  enough. 

"Don't  run,'  boys,"  said  Charley.  "We  must 
stand  by  Oat." 

"  He'll  need  help  when  she  gets  here,"  chuckled 
Jeff. 

Running  was  a  little  out  of  the  question,  in  that 
mud  ;  but  Charley's  customary  heroism  was  the  cor- 
rect thing,  for  all  that. 

"  Murtherin'  me  ducks  }  Is  it  that,  ye  spal- 
panes  t  " 

They  could  gather  very  little  more  of  the  torrent 
of  angry  brogue  that  the  elderly  Irish  settler  poured 
upon  them  as  she  came  up  ;  but  by  the  time  she 
was  out  of  breath,  Otis  Burr  was  as  calm  as  a 
fence-post. 
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"I've  killed  them  for  you  nicely,  ma'am.  Teacn 
'em  not  to  run  away." 

"  Is  it  runnin'  away  they  was,  ye  red-headed 
loon  }     Av  ye  don't  pay  me  for  thim,  the  now  !  " 

*'  Pay  for  them  t  Well,  I  don't  care  if  I  do.  May 
be  they're  worth  something.     Ten  cents." 

"  Tin  cints  }  Is  it  tin  cints  ye're  talkin'  of } 
Av  ye  don't  pay  me  a  quarther  of  a  dollar  for  aich 
wan  of  'em,  I'll  be  afther  havin'  the  law  on 
ye." 

*'  Half  a  dollar  for  a  pair  of  ducks  like  these } 
And  then  carry  'em  home  myself.?" 

*'Niver  a  cint  less." 

"  It  takes  Oat  Burr  !  "  Charley  was  whispering  to 
Will.     "She'd  have  scared  me  out  of  a  dollar." 

It  was  about  a  fair  price,  as  ducks  were  going ; 
and  Otis  soon  consented,  as  the  old  lady  put  it, 
"to  hear  reason."  He  paid  for  his  game  like  a 
man,  and  picked  it  up. 

"  Carry  one  of  'em,  Charley.  I  move  we  ramble. 
There's  a  crowd  coming." 

A  glance  confirmed  him.  Every  shanty  in  sight 
seemed  to  be  sending  out  somebody,  and  it  was 
plainly  about  time  to  move  on. 

The  late  owner  of  the  ducks  was  not  encumbered 
with  shoes  or  stockings  ;  and  when  she  reached  the 
edge  of  the  mud  nearest  her  own  homestead,  she 
was  at  once  the  centre  of  an  excited  throng. 
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"  Push  along,  boys,"  said  Jeff  ;  "  they'll  all  stay 
to  hear  what  she's  got  to  say  about  it." 

'*  Don't  you  be  afraid,"  replied  Otis.  ''  They'd 
set  up  that  kind  of  wild  ducks  all  day  for  us,  at 
twenty-five  cents  apiece." 

Nevertheless  the  club  took  up  its  march,  as  well 
as  its  prizes,  and  did  not  wait  to  learn  how  the  mob 
received  the  old  lady's  report. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  RAMBLERS. 

Jack  Roberts  had  been  deprived  of  his  intended 
day  out  with  the  Rambler's  Club,  but  he  had  some 
compensation  for  his  loss.  He  and  Belle  met  Mr. 
Ayring  and  Milly  Merriweather  at  the  music-store, 
and  it  soon  became  plain  that  the  newly  elected 
queen  was  not  disposed  to  be  at  all  despotic. 

She  insisted  on  making  Jim  Swayne  *'  first 
herald,"  so  he  would  be  the  first  boy  to  come 
upon  the  stage  ;  and  that  suited  Mr.  Ayring. 

"  You  ought  to  put  on  Jeff  Carroll  next,"  sug- 
gested Jack  with  a  grin ;  but,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  Mr.  Ayring  preferred  Will  Torrance,  and 
Belle  remarked,  — 

"  Neither  of  them  will  care  much  for  it.  Jeff 
wouldn't,  I  know;  and  Will  may  think  he's  too  big." 

"They've  got  to  do  it,"  said  Jack,  "whether  they 
like  it  or  not." 

With  his  help,  it  was  all  settled  nicely  in  a  half- 
78 
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hour's  council  ;  and,  when  Milly  went  home,  he 
walked  off  politely  with  her. 

"I've  got  to  be  one  of  your  marshals,"  he  said, 
"and  I  might  as  well  begin  to  practise." 

The  queen  made  no  manner  of  objection.  Her 
own  education  in  royal  ways  was  defective  in  some 
respects  ;  for  the  election  had  not  yet  cured  her  of 
shyness,  nor  had  she  ceased  to  wonder  at  it. 

Belle  had  an  errand  in  the  book-store,  before 
going  home ;  but  she  might  not  have  gone  in  if 
she  had  known  beforehand  whom  she  was  to  meet 
there,  standing  by  one  of  the  counters.  She  had 
opened  the  door,  and  was  stepping  over  the  thresh- 
old, when  her  lips  parted  with,  — 

"  Fanny  Swayne,  I  declare  !  " 

Only  a  faint  whisper,  and  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
treat. There  was  no  help  for  it ;  and,  after  all,  she 
and  Fanny  were  good  friends,  and  had  known  one 
another  from  the  time  they  were  very  little  girls. 

They  were  "young  ladies"  now;  and  the  gray- 
haired  bookseller,  who  looked  on  while  they  were 
shaking  hands,  thought  he  had  never  seen  two  pret- 
tier or  more  intelligent  faces  together. 

"  Hard  to  say  which  is  the  prettier,"  he  said  to 
himself.     "They're  splendid  girls,  both  of  them." 

Fanny  took  care  to  be  the  first  to  mention  the 
May  Festival,  very  much  to  Belle's  relief,  and  to 
say,  — 
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"  I  am  very  glad  they  made  so  good  a  selection. 
Milly  is  a  very  sweet  little  girl.  She  is  of  just  the 
right  age." 

Belle  assented  to  that ;  and  every  thing  would 
have  gone  along  nicely,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
arrival  of  more  company. 

Jim  Swayne  came  in  after  his  sister,  and  nobody 
knew  what  Pug  Merriw^eather  came  for. 

Whatever  it  was,  it  took  him  to  the  back  end  of 
the  store ;  and  he  was  on  his  way  out  when  his 
keen  little  eyes  began  to  study  that  group  by  the 
counter. 

*'Jack  and  Milly  went  home,  Miss  Roberts.  I 
saw  'em." 

"Did  they  .-^  And  now  you  are  going  home  too, 
are  you  not }  " 

''  Guess  I  am.     Pretty  soon." 

'*  Are  you  Milly  Merriweather's  brother  1  Do 
you  know  me  1 " 

'* You're  Jim  Swayne's  sister,  ain't  you.?  You 
ain't  the  queen  though." 

**  No,"  said  Fanny  with  a  laugh.  *'  Your  sister's 
queen.     Will  you  tell  her,  for  me,  I'm  glad  of  it  .'^ " 

*'  Yes.  I'll  tell  her.  So's  everybody  else  but 
her.  She  says  you'd  have  made  a  better  queen ; 
but  you  wouldn't.  She  voted  for  you.  So  I  had 
to  vote  twice." 

"  To  make  it  up  } " 
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"Milly  isn't  real  sharp." 

"Well,  but  she's  only  a  girl." 

"That  ain't  it.  Some  girls  are  as  sharp  as  boys. 
Some  boys  ain't  sharp  either." 

"Is  that  so.?" 

"Jeff  Carroll  says  Jim'll  be  sharp  enough  to  paint 
his  tickets  next  time.     Jeff's  sharp." 

"You'd  better  run  home,  Pug,"  snapped  Jim. 
"There'll  be  somebody  after  you,  first  thing  you 
know." 

Pug  knew  enough  of  Jim  to  take  warning,  but 
he  had  a  question  to  ask  before  he  went. 

"  Miss  Roberts,  what's  a  page  1 " 

"  Something  to  read,  do  you  mean  }  " 

"  Is  that  it }  Then  I  won't,  that's  all.  Milly 
said  I  might  be  one  of  her  pages  at  the  festival ; 
but  if  I've  got  to  stand  up,  and  read  any  thing"  — 

"  Oh !  they  won't  make  you  do  that,"  laughed 
Fanny.  "  Run  right  along  now,  and  don't  forget  to 
tell  your  sister  just  what  I  told  you." 

He  darted  out  of  the  store,  as  Jim  said, — 

"  Like  one  of  those  little  black-and-tan  terrier 
dogs  that  can't  stand  still  a  minute." 

Pug  had  not  done  any  harm  by  what  he  had  said, 
however  ;  and  that  was  something,  considering  the 
reckless  use  he  had  made  of  his  tongue.  All  he 
had  done  was  to  leave  three  young  people,  standing 
by  a  counter,  wondering  what  particular  thing  they 
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should  next  speak  of.  He  himself  found  yet  an- 
other chance  for  the  employment  of  his  tongue, 
later  in  the  day,  when  he  met  the  Rambler's  Club 
on  their  way  homeward. 

They  had  made  good  speed  at  first,  in  their  de- 
parture from  the  vicinity  of  the  shanties,  even  Tiger 
setting  them  an  example  of  rapid  motion.  For  two 
or  three  hours  after  that,  they  had  walked  and 
floundered  somewhat  aimlessly  along  the  lake  shore  ; 
and  all  they  found  that  seemed  to  justify  such  an 
amount  of  hard  work  was  a  long,  grassy  hummock 
in  a  swampy  spot.  It  looked  very  much  like  a 
grave,  and  Charley  Ferris  insisted  that  it  was  the 
final  resting-place  of  a  Indian  chief  well  known 
to  have  been  killed  and  buried  somewhere  along 
that  shore.  It  was  all  in  vain  for  the  other  three 
to  argue  with  him  ;  for,  as  he  said,  — 

"  If  you  don't  believe  it,  there  it  is.  Use  your 
own  eyes." 

''Then,  boys,"  said  Otis  Burr,  ''let's  dig.  They 
always  buried  a  kettle  with  that  kind  of  Indian. 
We  could  get  something  to  carry  our  game  home 
in." 

"  Guess  not,"  said  Jeff.  "  Pretty  much  every 
thing  worth  digging  for  around  this  lake's  been  out 
of  the  ground  a  good  while." 

They  did  not  dig.  In  fact,  they  had  nothing  to 
dig  with,  and  Tiger  refused  to  do  any  scratching. 
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The  ramble  could  not  last  a  great  while  after  that ; 
and  finally  Jeff  Carroll  proposed  that  they  should 
"give  up  trying  to  find  a  north-west  passage  round 
the  lake." 

The  rest  were  willing ;  and,  by  the  time  they 
found  their  way  out  into  a  road,  they  even  consented 
to  catch  a  ride  on  a  passing  wagon.  It  was  humili- 
ating for  a  club ;  but  then,  the  wagon  was  going  in 
the  direction  of  Saltillo. 

The  gun  had  been  fired  again  and  again  before 
that,  and  the  club  had  unanimously  voted  to  keep 
and  carry  whatever  they  might  kill. 

"The  mud'll  stick  to  us,"  said  Otis,  "and  we 
might  as  well  stick  to  our  game." 

It  was  the  results  of  that  vote  which  called  for 
remarks  from  Pug,  as  he  trotted  around  them,  star- 
ing at  one  "  string"  after  another. 

"  Oat's  got  a  duck.  So's  Charley.  They  must 
have  stole  'em.  Jeff  Carroll's  got  three  blackbirds. 
I  know  what  Will  Torrance  is  lugging.  It's  sand- 
pipers and  two  tip-ups.  Jeff's  got  —  well,  I  say ! 
If  it  isn't  a  rat ! " 

The  latter  animal  had  been  shot  on  their  way 
home ;  and  Jeff  declared  him  a  rabbit,  and  that  he 
would  carry  him  in.  There  were  more  blackbirds  ; 
and  the  only  reason  why  there  were  no  crows  was, 
that  they  had  fired  at  five  in  succession  without 
killing  one. 
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On  the  whole,  it  had  been  a  grand  day's  fun,  up 
to  the  moment  when  the  club  reached  the  lower 
end  of  the  Park,  and  a  mob  of  Pug's  small  boy- 
friends came  along  from  one  direction,  just  as  Mr. 
Hayne  appeared  on  the  opposite  side. 

"  Boys  !  Boys  !  "  screamed  Pug.  "  Look  here  ! 
They've  been  a-huntin' !  Stealin'  ducks,  and  rat- 
killin' !  Come  and  look  at  what  they've  got.  Birds, 
too-o-o ! " 

The  youngsters  were  somewhat  in  awe  of  four 
sportsmen  of  that  size  ;  but  Mr.  Hayne  was  not, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  club  sank  within  them  as  the 
smile  on  his  face  grew  wider  and  wider. 

It  was  evident  that  he  was  trying  to  keep  a  laugh 
down,  or  at  least  not  to  hurt  their  feelings ;  but 
smile  he  did,  for  he  could  not  help  it. 

They  were  a  muddy  club  exceedingly,  and  all 
their  faces  were  well  marked  with  gunpowder. 
Their  very  dog  was  wet  and  muddy,  and  had  a 
tired,  slouchy  look. 

*'  I  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  time,  young 
gentlemen.     Have  you  been  hunting } " 

"Oh!  no,  by  no  means,"  said  Jeff.  "We've  been 
rambling." 

"  Rambling }  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  This  is  a  part  of  the  Rambler's  Club. 
We've  been  shooting  at  a  mark  a  little." 

"And  brought  your  targets  home  with  you.  I 
see.     What  is  that  you  have,  Mr.  Burr  .'^ " 
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"  Ignorant  people  call  it  a  duck,  Mr.  Hayne. 
They  were  common  once,  but  they're  rare  now.  I 
killed  this  one  on  Oneoga  Lake." 

"  Ah !  Yes.  Very  rare  bird,  except  in  barn- 
yards.    I  hope  the  owner  was  paid  for  it." 

"Paid.?     Certainly." 

"  It's  an  Irish  duck,"  interrupted  Jeff.  "  Oat 
wanted  a  specimen  to  study." 

"  I  see.  And  you  mean  to  give  your  spare  time 
to  the  study  of  rats  and  blackbirds." 

"  Is  that  really  a  rat,  Mr.  Hayne }  I  suspected 
the  blackbirds." 

That  half  of  the  club  was  by  all  odds  better  off 
than  was  the  other  half  in  the  peculiar  ability  called 
for  just  then,  and  Charley  and  Will  would  have 
given  something  to  have  let  their  friends  do  all  the 
talking ;  but  Pug  suddenly  appeared  between  them 
with  a  hand  pointing  at  each  of  their  strings  of 
game. 

**  O  Mr.  Hayne,  look  at  these  two  !  Sandpipers. 
Another  duck.     Lots  of  other  things." 

The  teacher's  face  was  getting  its  smile  into  good 
order,  in  spite  of  the  rat ;  but  the  second  duck  and 
the  diminutive  snipe  were  too  much  for  him.  He 
laughed  long  and  merrily. 

*'  Go  ahead,  young  gentlemen.  It's  good  fun,  I 
dare  say.  Don't  fail  to  let  me  see  what  you  bring 
home  next  time." 
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"  The  next  time,  Mr.  Hayne  ? "  said  Jeff  Carroll 
gravely.     "  You  don't  know  what  we've  planned." 

''  Something  dreadful  1 " 

"Every  man  is  to  take  a  gun,  and  we're  to  kill 
every  thing  we  meet." 

"  That's  better  than  you've  done  to-day.  May  I 
suggest  an  idea  1 " 

"  Do,  Mr.  Hayne.  We  would  be  glad  of  it," 
stammered  Will,  who  was  beginning  to  have  fears 
for  the  future  existence  of  the  club. 

"Well,  then,  suppose  you  take  hammers  instead 
of  guns  some  day,  and  bring  home  a  small  piece  of 
every  rock  you  find.  No  one  to  bring  two  pieces 
of  the  same  kind  of  rock." 

He  bowed  and  smiled,  and  walked  on  as  he  con- 
cluded ;  and  the  club  stood  still  and  looked  at  itself 
for  a  moment. 

"  Look  here,  boys  !  "  exclaimed  Otis  Burr,  "  that 
isn't  a  bad  idea.     Let's  try  it  on." 

"  Next  Saturday,  Will.  I'm  ready,"  said  Charley. 
"  There's  no  end  of  rocks  off  sou^h." 

"Boys,"  remarked  Jeff,  "  I  can't  talk  of  any  thing 
till  I've  washed  my  face,  and  had  something  to 
eat." 

"Eat  your  game!  Eat  your  game!"  added  the 
shrill  voice  of  Pug ;  but  Jeff  suddenly  had  him  by 
the  coat-collar,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  savage  look 
on  his  face,  — 
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"Boys,  I've  got  him!  He  must  eat  this  rabbit 
now." 

"  Rabbit  ?  It's  a  rat.  Don't  you  know  a  rat 
from  a  rabbit  ? "  almost  screeched  poor  Pug,  as  he 
squirmed  and  struggled  for  freedom. 

"Don't  contradict  me,"  said  Jeff.  "I  tell  you 
it's  a  rabbit.  It's  the  kind  of  rabbit  that  has  short 
ears  and  a  long  tail.  Eat  it,  Pug.  They  eat  'em 
in  China." 

"Yow-ow!" 

Pug  was  away,  and  his  tormentor  was  too  tired 
to  run  after  him.  There  was  no  danger  of  his 
returning  right  away ;  and  the  club  disbanded,  and 
went  home. 

After  all,  Jeff's  short-eared  "rabbit"  was  the  only 
part  of  that  day's  game  which  was  not  actually 
cooked  and  eaten. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

MATTERS    OF    WAR   AND    FINANCE. 

Those  first  few  days  after  the  May  Queen  elec- 
tion were  a  time  of  trial  to  Jim  Swayne. 

He  could  by  no  means  understand  the  persistency 
of  Fanny  in  refusing  to  admit,  even  to  him,  that 
she  felt  any  disappointment  whatever.  He  was 
strongly  impressed  with  a  suspicion  that  she  was 
*' putting  on"  something,  and  failed  to  see  why  she 
should  play  any  sort  of  hypocrisy  with  him.  There 
never  was  a  boy  yet  who  understood  his  older  sister 
very  well,  and  Jim  was  a  good  deal  of  a  *'boy." 

He  labored  under  serious  disadvantages,  more- 
over, at  the  Wedgewood  School.  That  is,  the 
school  itself  labored  under  great  disadvantages. 
It  v/as  altogether  too  mixed  an  affair  to  have  any 
compactness,  for  boys  came  there  from  all  parts  of 
the  city.  They  were  not  only  of  different  social 
grades,  but  of  widely  varying  ages ;  and  they  were 
changing    all    the   while.      There   was   nothing  to 
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Speak  of  in  the  way  of  "  local  patriotism,"  —  noth- 
ing, at  least,  to  compare  with  the  intense  unanimity 
of  the  Park  boys.  It  was  of  small  importance  to 
be  any  kind  of  a  leader  among  such  a  mob  as  that. 

"  Besides,"  said  Jim  to  himself,  **  the  worst  thing 
I  could  do  would  be  to  let  them  know  I  felt  bad 
about  it.  Any  thing  like  picking  a  muss  would  be 
awful.     Folks  would  say  I'd  done  it  for  that." 

There  was  no  question  of  Jim's  pugnacity,  and 
now  he  was  showing  a  very  good  degree  of  common 
sense.  What  galled  him  more  than  any  thing  else, 
really,  was  the  necessity  of  keeping  still,  and  call- 
ing the  matter  settled.  His  appointment  as  first 
herald  clinched  that  matter ;  for  it  was  out  of  the 
question  to  have  any  quarrels  in  the  very  household 
of  the  queen. 

Jim  was  first  informed  of  his  new  honor  in  the 
book-store,  by  Belle  Roberts ;  and  she  smiled  on 
him,  when  she  told  him,  in  a  way  that  did  a  great 
deal  for  his  wounded  pride.  Nevertheless,  an  hour 
or  so  afterwards  he  was  in  his  father's  law-office, 
with  an  idea  of  his  own  to  carry  out. 

"Mr.  Gresham,"  he  said  to  a  tall,  lean  law-clerk 
of  fifty,  who  was  chewing  a  quill  on  a  high  stool, 
"  when  are  you  going  to  show  me  that  grape-vine 
twist.?" 

"Any  time  ;  only  you're  not  half  big  enough." 

"  I  won't  try  it  on  you.     You  needn't  be  afraid. 
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Didn't  you  say  you  learned  it  in  Mexico  during  the 
war  ?  " 

*•  Yes.  It's  about  the  only  thing  I  saw  there  that 
wasn't  lazy." 

Mr.  Gresham  slipped  down  from  his  stool,  and 
towered  above  Jim  in  a  queer  effort  to  fit  his  move- 
ments to  the  youngster's  size,  and  continued,  — 

*'  You  see,  Jim,  if  you're  in  a  wrestle  with  a  fel- 
low, and  he  doesn't  know  what  you're  about,  you 
can  do  it.     If  he's  looking  out  for  you,  you  can't." 

*'  He  doesn't  know  it." 

*' Who  doesn't  .?  " 

*'  Oh  !  the  fellow  I  mean  to  try  it  on.  He's  a  good 
wrestler,  but  he  only  knows  what  the  rest  do." 

"Then,  you  get  your  leg  inside  of  his, — so, — 
and  you  lift  a  little,  but  keep  your  foot  hard  on  the 
ground.     Don't  you  see  }'' 

''Not  exactly." 

"  Well,  how  many  legs  has  a  fellow  got  to  stand 
on,  if  he's  going  to  stand  hard  and  firm,  and  keep 
his  pins  under  him  }  " 

"■  Two,  I  guess.  He'd  stand  solider  yet  if  he 
had  three." 

*'  Well,  when  you  bear  up  on  that  forward  leg  of 
his,  and  shove  down  on  both  your  own,  he's  got 
only  one  foot  well  on  the  ground.  Then  shove  him, 
and  down  he  goes ;  for  he  can't  get  his  leg  away, 
and  his  first  pull  takes  his  foot  right  up." 
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"  I  see,  now.  It's  pushing  over  a  one-legged  man, 
and  he  can't  help  himself.     Just  show  me  again." 

Mr.  Gresham  repeated  the  lesson ;  but  he  had  so 
far  miscalculated  Jim's  muscles  that  he  found  him- 
self suddenly  exclaiming,  — 

*' I  declare!  You've  caught  it  right  away.  If  I'd 
been  a  few  pounds  lighter,  you'd  have  upset  me. 
You'll  do.  But  you  ought  to  see  those  Mexican 
Indian  wrestlers  twist  and  squirm.  More  like  eels 
than  any  thing  else.  When  they're  down  you  can't 
half  the  time  tell  which  is  under." 

Jim  had  heard  most  of  Mr.  Gresham's  yarns  more 
than  once ;  but  this  was  his  first  practical  harvest 
from  any  of  them,  and  he  went  away  in  a  state  of 
doubt  as  to  which  of  his  legs  was  better  fitted  to 
play  the  part  of  a  wrestling  grape-vine.  It  did  a 
great  deal  towards  restoring  his  equanimity,  and  the 
world  began  to  look  bright  again.  He  was  not 
likely  to  come  in  contact  with  any  of  the  Park  boys 
right  away ;  but  he  could  bide  his  time,  and  he 
knew  it  would  come.  He  even  strolled  along  past 
the  Park,  during  the  morning  of  that  next  Satur- 
day ;  but  the  only  boy  he  met  was  Joe  Martin,  on 
his  way  to  Andy  Wright's,  and  there  would  have 
been  small  glory  in  trying  a  grape-vine  twist  on  Joe. 
One  of  the  absent  ramblers  would  have  served  very 
much  better,  and  Joe  could  not  even  tell  where 
they  were. 
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In  fact,  that  young  gentleman  had  better  business 
on  his  hands  ;  and,  after  finishing  his  brief  chat  with 
Jim,  he  hurried  on  to  Andy's,  and  into  the  house. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  he  was  in  the  ''star  boy's  " 
own  room,  and  it  was  a  room  worth  while  going 
into.  It  was  fairly  littered,  that  morning,  with  what 
might  be  described  as  "the  beginnings  of  things." 
Andy  was  by  no  means  confining  his  collegiate 
preparations  to  ordinary  Greek  and  Latin  and 
mathematics.  He  was  wading  out  into  the  shallow 
waters,  near  shore,  of  what  some  people  call  the 
''natural  sciences  ;"  and  he  had  a  weakness  for  try- 
ing to  put  each  new  idea  into  visible  and  tangi- 
ble form.  He  already  knew  how  a  steam-engine 
worked  ;  and  there  on  the  floor  was  something 
which  almost  looked  like  one,  and  could  get  up 
steam.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  electricity ;  and 
in  the  farther  corner  was  quite  an  apparatus,  over 
which  he  had  pondered  much,  and  which  represented 
prolonged  concentration  of  his  pocket-money. 

Joe  had  been  there  before,  and  was  by  no  means 
astonished  by  any  of  these  things.  What  startled 
him  Avas  an  article  he  was  now  examining. 

"A  rifle,  Andy.?  What  do  you  want  of  a  rifle.!* 
And  what's  this  long  thing  on  top  t " 

"  That }  Oh  !  that's  a  telescopic  sight  of  a  new 
kind.  A  friend  of  father's  gave  me  the  rifle.  He 
said  it  would  shoot  half  a  mile." 
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*'  Have  you  tried  it  ?  " 

''  I  ?  No  :  I  can't  shoot.  But  I  told  Will  Tor- 
rance he  could  use  it  whenever  he  wanted  it.  He 
said  he'd  try  it  on  the  lake  as  soon  as  ducks  came 
again.  No  game  around  here  for  a  rifle.  He  took 
it  out  one  day,  and  fired  at  a  mark  ;  but  he  said  he 
couldn't  hit  any  thing  with  the  telescope  on.  Had 
to  take  it  off." 

**  Didn't  you  say  he  was  to  be  here  to-day }  " 

**Yes  ;  but  he's  gone  somewhere,  —  he  and  some 
of  the  others.     Do  you  see  that .?  " 

Andy's  face  took  on  a  half-sorrowful  expression, 
as  Joe  examined  a  curious  little  affair  of  wood  and 
brass  and  tin. 

*'  Is  that  your  hydraulic  engine  }  " 

"  All  but  the  top-piece  that  the  water  runs 
through.     I  can't  go  for  that  to-day." 

*'  Why  not  ?     Isn't  it  done  ?  " 

*'Yes,  it's  done;  but  it  costs  a  dollar.  It's  the 
spinner.  It  turns  on  a  perpetual  joint,  and  I  had 
to  have  a  regular  mechanic  make  it.  The  water 
from  the  hydrant  comes  squirting  through  it  at  the 
crooked  ends,  and  strikes  the  air  and  spins  it,  and 
that'll  turn  the  wheel  below  ;  that  is,  if  there's 
force  enough." 

"Why  don't  you  go  to  your  father.?  He'd  let 
you  have  it." 

**Not  before  pav-day.      I  can't  go  in  debt  for  it 
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either.  I'm  what  he  calls  bankrupt,  and  I  get  that 
way  about  half  the  time.     All  these  things  !  " 

He  looked  ruefully  around  him  as  he  spoke ;  and 
a  few  more  questions  from  Joe  revealed  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

Mr.  Wright  was  a  banker,  and  one  of  those  wise, 
long-headed  men,  whose  advice  in  money  matters  it 
is  good  for  other  men  to  take.  He  had  notions  of 
his  own  in  the  education  of  his  boys  ;  and,  among 
other  matters,  he  was  trying  to  teach  them  the  uses 
and  mysteries  of  money.  Their  allowances  were 
not  too  large  for  safety,  and  they  were  regular  ;  but 
strict  accounts  were  kept,  and  Andy  in  particular 
was  expected  to  keep  himself  in  a  state  of  solvency. 
It  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  with  so  many  won- 
derful plans  in  his  head ;  but,  if  he  was  ever  to 
learn  the  important  secret  of  how  not  to  go  to  the 
poorhouse,  now  was  his  time. 

A  fellow  with  a  tendency  to  put  ideas  into  work- 
ing shape  is  dead  sure  to  spend  all  his  money  for  a 
while ;  and  old  Mr.  Wright  understood  exactly  what 
sort  of  a  brain  he  was  working  upon. 

It  must  have  given  the  wise  man  of  finance  a 
great  deal  of  quiet  fun,  first  and  last ;  but  Andy 
was  likely  to  be  a  safer  manager  of  affairs  when  he 
should  come  to  have  large  ones  of  his  own.  Still 
a  study  of  those  beginnings  suggested  the  idea 
that  that  beginner  would  never  have  any  more 
money  than  he  could  find  spending-room  for. 
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He  and  Joe  had  a  good  time  over  the  hydraulics 
and  steam  and  electricity ;  and  then  they  went  down 
to  the  brass-founder's  shop,  and  took  a  look  at  the 
*'  spinner." 

"It's  worth  a  dollar,"  said  Joe. 

"  Of  course  it  is,  and  I'll  have  it  next  week. 
And  then  there  are  some  v/heels  to  be  made,  and 
I'm  not  half  sure  it'll  turn  'em.  If  it  won't,  I'm 
going  to  fit  them  to  the  electric  machine,  and  try 
a  new  idea  I've  got.  There's  nothing  else  like 
electricity." 

Joe  frankly  admitted  the  fact  ;  but  it  was  evident 
that  a  good  deal  of  that  mechanism  w^as  a  kind  of 
Greek  to  him. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  GREEK  EXILE  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

The  week  following  the  first  excursion  of  the 
Rambler's  Club  was  cold  and  stormy,  such  as  often 
comes  in  April  after  a  spell  of  fine  weather. 

Will  Torrance  declarv?d  that  the  roads  would  be 
too  muddy,  and  the  fields  too  soft,  on  Saturday,  for 
any  fun  in  rambling ;  and  all  the  Park  boys  agreed 
with  him. 

''It's  sandy,"  he  said,  "along  the  lake;  but  we 
don't  want  to  try  that  over  again  right  away." 

"  It's  a  bad  sort  of  place  too,"  remarked  Otis 
Burr.     "The  people  along  shore  own  their  ducks." 

"And  you  have  to  pay  for  'em  if  you  shoot  'em," 
laughed  Jack  Roberts.  "  They  caught  you  fellows 
at  it,  did  they  ?  " 

"Jack,  ducks  are  a  sore  subject  with  me.  I  had 
mine  cooked,  and  we  tried  to  eat  him." 

"  Couldn't  you  do  it  ? " 

"  Eat  him  ?  I  tell  you  what,  Jack,  I'd  like  to 
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know  which  was  the  older,  that  duck,  or  the  old 
lady  I  shot  him  for." 

'' Was  he  tough  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  If  he  wasn't  tough,  there  was 
something  the  matter  with  our  carving-knife.  It 
wouldn't  make  a  scratch  on  him,  after  he  came  to 
the  table." 

Charley  Ferris  had  almost  as  bad  an  account  to 
give  of  the  duck  he  had  carried  home  ;  but  Will 
Torrance  could  say  a  good  word  for  his  sandpipers. 

*'  We  broiled  'em  on  toast,  and  there  was  only  one 
real  difficulty." 

''  What  was  that  t  " 

"  Had  to  eat  'em  two  at  a  time  to  make  sure  you 
had  any  thing  in  your  mouth.     So  small." 

There  was  something  to  be  said,  also,  for  the  tip- 
ups,  and  even  the  blackbirds  ;  but,  when  Jeff  was 
inquired  of  about  his  "■  short-eared  rabbit,"  he 
gravely  asserted  that  he  had  sent  him  to  China. 

"  It's  the  only  place  where  that  kind  of  game  is 
rightly  understood,  and  he  was  a  fine  specimen." 

The  wind  and  rain  made  the  week  a  quiet  one 
for  the  boys,  in  all  their  out-of-door  affairs.  There 
was  the  more  time  for  those  who  had  newspapers 
to  get  up,  or  declamations  to  prepare.  John  Derry 
had  made  up  his  mind  on  that  subject. 

"  I  shall  stick  to  oratory.  I  and  Daniel  Webster 
are  the  greatest   orators  alive.     He  is  a  kind  man 
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too.       Saves    me    the    trouble   of    making   up   any 
thing." 

There  was  no  danger  that  John  would  again  take 
so  much  trouble  with  his  preparation  as  he  had  for 
the  first  Friday  ;  but  Mr.  Hayne  shook  his  head  a 
little  when  the  young  orator  came  upon  the  plat- 
form, and  began  to  spout  at  the  precise  point  where 
he  had  then  been  cut  off. 

"You  see,  boys,"  said  John  afterwards,  **  Mr. 
Webster  put  a  good  deal  into  that  speech.  I  think 
it'll  last  me  till  vacation." 

That  would  have  worked  better  if  Mr.  Hayne  had 
not  interfered,  and  called  upon  him  for  a  written 
exercise  for  the  next  week,  and  given  him  for  a 
theme,  "Any  thing  connected  with  the  discovery  of 
America." 

The  other  declamations  were  pretty  good  ;  and  the 
newspapers  brought  out  by  what  Jeff  Carroll  called 
"the  second  set"  of  editors  were  nearly  as  well 
prepared  as  the  first  had  been,  so  that  the  interest 
was  kept  up. 

That  was  all  very  well ;  but  it  did  not  explain  to 
the  boys  what  they  were  to  do  with  Saturday,  in 
the  kind  of  weather  they  seemed  most  likely  to 
have. 

"  I'll  tell  you  one  thing  we  can  do,"  said  Andy 
Wright,  as  he  listened  to  the  murmurs  around  him 
in  the  entry-way  of  the  school. 
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*' What's  that?"  came  back  from  several  sides  of 
him. 

"  I'm  going  to  try  it  myself.  Professor  Sling,  the 
gymnasium  man,  has  been  refitting  his  concern. 
New  fixings  of  all  sorts.  He  wants  some  new 
classes,  and  he's  put  his  prices  down." 

''  He's  a  good  man,"  said  Otis  Burr. 

*'  Classes  in  what  .'^  "  asked  Joe  Martin. 

**Just  what  you  need.  Boxing,  fencing,  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  Bring  out  all  your  muscles  for  you. 
He  gives  the  first  lesson  free." 

"  I'll  go  and  take  that  first  lesson  anyhow,"  said 
John  Derry. 

"  I  move  we  all  show  ourselves  at  Professor  Sling's 
to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock  precisely,"  said 
Charley  Ferris. 

"Don't  scare  him  to  death,"  said  Jeff  Carroll. 
"  He's  a  small  man." 

The  motion  did  not  require  to  be  put ;  but  the 
word  went  around  among  the  boys,  and  there  was 
likely  to  be  at  least  one  full  "  first  class  "  at  Pro- 
fessor Sling's  gymnasium. 

"You  see,  boys,"  remarked  Otis  Burr,  "some  of 
us  have  got  to  wrestle  with  Greek  one  of  these  days. 
I  don't  feel  quite  up  to  it  myself." 

The  mention  of  that  dead  language  always  had 
a  depressing  effect.  It  was  believed  that  Andy 
Wright  had    done    something  with    it  ;    but    all  the 
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popular  faith  in  his  abiHty  refused  to  accept  the 
idea  that  he  had  done  very  much.  It  was  not  yet 
upon  the  regular  list  of  exercises  at  Mr.  Hayne's, 
and  there  were  threatening  rumors  afloat  that  one 
of  these  days  it  would  be. 

"Oat,"  remarked  Jack  Roberts,  "did  you  say  any 
thins:  about  Greek  .?  " 

Otis  said  nothing  at  all ;  but  walked  on  gloomily 
out  of  the  entry,  pulling  out  his  pocket-knife  as  he 
did  so. 

"  It's  an  awful  hard  language,"  groaned  Charley 
Ferris.     "  Don't  you  think  so,  Andy  }  " 

He  was  too  late ;  for  Andrew  had  called  to  mind 
a  question  he  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Hayne,  and  had 
started  back  into  the  schoolroom.  He  had  done 
enough  for  one  day  in  setting  the  gymnastic  idea 
in  motion,  but  he  did  not  mean  to  neglect  his  other 
machines. 

"  I  can  tell  you,"  said  John  Derry.  "  If  it's 
tough  work  to  break  in  on  Latin,  when  you  know 
the  letters,  you  can  guess  what  it'll  be  with  a  lingo 
you  don't  know  even  the  alphabet  of.  I  don't  be- 
lieve I'll  ever  get  beyond  the  alphabet." 

"  They  say  the  grammar's  awful." 

"And  the  words  are  longer'n  your  arm,  and 
crooked  as  a  ram's  horn,"  said  Charley  Ferris. 
"  But  you've  got  it  to  do  before  you  can  pass  your 
college  examination." 
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That  was  another  sombre  bugbear  of  the  future, 
and  it  brought  a  chill  with  it  whenever  it  was  lugged 
in  ;  but  Joe  Martin  had  a  cheerful  idea  to  offer  for 
once  :  — 

"I  don't  know  about  it,  boys.  Bob  Serrell  took 
to  Greek,  and  got  through." 

"Only  to  his  third  year,"  said  Jack.  "He  stuck 
there,  and  came  home  to  wait  a  while.  Ran  clean 
out  of  Greek,  or  something  else." 

"  Must  have  been  Greek,"  said  John  Derry. 
"  He  doesn't  look  as  if  he  knew  more'n  the  first 
letters  now.  I  can  forget  more  in  one  week  than 
he  can  learn  in  two." 

Slowly  they  walked  along  to  the  gate ;  and  there 
at  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk  stood  Otis  Burr,  whit- 
tling a  piece  of  pine,  as  if  he  had  a  contract  for 
slivers,  and  was  filling  it. 

*'  What  are  you  making,  Oat }  " 

"  See  that  peg }  " 

He  held  up  a  sharp  pointed  stick  about  six  inches 
long,  and  they  all  saw  it. 

"  Now,  look  here.  I  move  we  drive  that  peg  down 
to  a  half-inch  right  here,  and  the  next  fellow  that 
says  *  Greek '  anywhere  around  here's  got  to  pull  it 
out  with  his  teeth.     Here  she  goes." 

Down  he  dropped  by  the  curbstone,  and  ham- 
mered his  peg  into  the  ground  with  his  knife-handle, 
while  a  general  chorus  of   assent  accompanied  the 
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driving.  It  was  at  least  an  expression  of  their 
feelings  on  the  subject  of  that  '*hard  language;" 
but  every  boy  of  them  knew  that  he  must  yet 
mumble  Greek,  whether  or  not  he  should  first 
*' mumble  the  peg"  Otis  Burr  had  prepared. 

"  Worst  of  it  is,"  remarked  John  Derry,  "  we 
can't  make  the  peg  business  work  with  Mr.  Hayne. 
He  isn't  subject  to  any  rules  we  make  for  the  good 
of  the  school." 

There  were  all  sorts  of  danger  ahead  in  Mr. 
Hayne's  direction,  and  nobody  took  the  trouble  to 
inform  him  of  that  particular  law  ;  but  the  other 
boys  all  had  it  duly  pointed  out  to  them,  that  they 
might  not  be  able  to  plead  ignorance. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

BOXERS    AND    SWORDSMEN. 

The  Saltillo  gymnasium  was  a  fairly  good  one, 
and  had  been  slowly  creeping  into  popularity  for 
some  time  ;  but  its  patrons  had  been  mostly  grown- 
up men.  Professor  Sling  was  now  showing  wisdom 
in  trying  to  interest  the  boys,  but  had  publicly 
announced  that  his  boy  classes  would  be  carefully 
compelled  to  obey  his  instructions  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  their  exercises.  Medical  men  had 
warned  him  that  male  human  beings  in  their  teens 
must  not  be  permitted  to  strain  themselves  ;  "  and 
parents  could  be  assured  of  his  watchful  super- 
vision." 

Promptly  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day, the  Park  boys  began  to  make  their  appearance 
at  the  door  of  the  very  barn-like  building  which  con- 
tained the  apparatus  for  developing  muscle.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  had  been  there  before,  "just  to  look 
in  ; "  but  most    of    them  had  not,  and    it  was  suffi- 
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cient^y  fresh  and  interesting,  even  as  a  sort  of  show. 
The  professor  was  busy  when  the  boys  came  in  ; 
but  before  long  he  was  among  them,  and  launched 
out  into  what  sounded  somewhat  like  a  lecture  upon 
the  uses  of  the  things  they  saw  before  them. 

There  were  parallel-bars,  both  upright  and  hori- 
zontal;  spring-bars;  vaulting  -  bars  ;  leaping  -  bars  ; 
swings  and  rings;  climbing- posts ;  ladders;  dyna- 
mometers; dumb-bells;  clubs;  boxirig  -  gloves  ; 
masks,  gloves,  and  foils,  for  fencing :  in  short,  the 
assortment  of  tools  and  appliances  seemed  to  in- 
clude all  that  a  reasonable  boy  could  ask  for  in  an 
effort  to  tire  himself  out. 

The  professor  glibly  explained  the  uses  of  his 
stock  in  trade,  item  by  item.  He  even  gave  brief 
practical  examples  as  he  went  along,  and  permitted 
his  young  friends  to  wonder  at  the  remarkable  things 
he  could  do ;  but  he  cunningly  prevented  them  from 
rushing  into  any  rash  efforts  of  their  own,  and  kept 
the  foils  and  boxing-gloves  to  the  very  last. 

He  must  have  known  how  every  pair  of  hands 
among  his  listeners  was  itching  for  those  particular 
curiosities  ;  and  now  he  took  up  a  couple  of  the 
puffy  looking  *' mittens,"  as  Jeff  called  them,  and 
remarked,  — 

"  Now,  Mr.  Torrance,  Fm  a  small  man.  You're 
almost  as  tall  as  I  am.  Put  on  these  boxing-gloves 
with  me." 
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Will  put  on  the  gloves  with  a  somewhat  serious 
face  ;  for  he  heard  Charley  Ferris  whisper  to  Jack 
Roberts,  — 

"  Sling'll  knock  him  into  the  middle  of  next 
week." 

"  Now,  sir,  take  your  first  lesson.  Don't  hold 
your  hands  that  way.  Look  at  mine.  That's  bet- 
ter. Foot  a  little  farther  forward.  Strike  at  me. 
Bah !  Strike  straight  out  from  your  shoulder,  as 
if  you  meant  to  hit  me  in  the  face.  Hit  me  if  you 
can.     All  your  might,  now." 

"  But  won't  it  hurt  you,  if  I  hit  you  with  the 
gloves  on  .^  " 

"  Of  course  it  will.  It'll  knock  me  down.  Bang 
me  terribly.     Hit  away.     Hit  hard  !  " 

They  all  understood  that  the  professor  was  pok- 
ing fun  at  Will ;  but  neither  they  nor  their  friend 
had  as  much  faith  in  Sling  and  his  science  as  he 
had  himself. 

Will  felt  a  little  nettled  over  the  non-effect  of  his 
first  efforts  ;  and  he  suddenly  began  to  strike  quick 
and  hard,  right  and  left. 

"  Good !  That's  it !  You'll  do.  I  can  make  a 
boxer  of  you,  if  you'll  give  me  a  chance.  Hit 
away." 

But  the  rapid  blows  glanced  from  his  windmill 
arms  like  hailstones  from  a  duck's  back.  His  face 
was  as  safe  and  untouched  when  Will  had  pounded 
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himself  out  of  breath  as  when  he  began,  and  the 
boys  felt  a  deeper  respect  for  "science"  than  ever 
before. 

"  That'll  do,  my  young  friend.  You'll  have  lame 
arms  to-morrow.     Anybody  else  want  to  try  1 " 

Of  course  they  did ;  but,  very  much  as  usual,  it 
was  "  next  turn  "  for  Charley  Ferris,  who  felt  abso- 
lutely sure  he  could  put  one  of  his  gloves  against 
the  professor  somewhere.  He  did  his  best,  with  no 
end  of  dancing  round ;  but  it  was  of  no  use  what- 
ever. In  fact,  there  would  have  been  no  glory  for 
the  Park,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Otis  Burr. 

The  red-haired  boy  went  at  it  very  quietly,  and 
seemed,  for  a  wonder  for  him,  disposed  to  ask 
questions. 

Professor  Sling  was  politely  ready  to  answer  him, 
even  while  boxing ;  and  it  was  right  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  his  answers  that  Otis  got  a  clean  hit  in 
upon  his  right  cheek. 

How  the  boys  did  cheer ! 

**  You're  as  cool  a  hand  as  I  ever  saw  !  "  exclaimed 
the  professor  gleefully.  "  I  can  make  a  first-rate 
boxer  of  you.  Now  we  won't  waste  any  more  time 
this  way.  Let  us  try  the  foils.  Some  of  the  others 
put  on  the  masks  and  gloves  with  me." 

John  Derry  was  about  as  ready  for  that  as  a  boy 
could  be ;  and  it  was  not  half  a  minute  before  the 
professor  remarked,  — 
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"  You've  had  a  foil  in  your  hand  before  this,  my 
young  friend." 

"  Only  while  my  cousin  was  home  from  West 
Point.     We  used  to  practise." 

"A  little  more  practice,  and  a  good  deal  more 
strength  in  your  wrist,  and  you'd  almost  know  how 
to  fence.     Pick  up  your  foil." 

It  had  suddenly  flashed  away  out  of  John's  hand, 
he  could  hardly  guess  how ;  and  Jeff  Carroll  ex- 
claimed, — 

'*  Now,  John,  can't  you  hold  on  to  a  little  thing 
hke  that  .? " 

"  Butter-fingers,"  said  Andy  Wright. 

"  It's  easy  enough  to  disarm  a  man,  if  he's  off  his 
guard,"  said  Sling.  "I'll  teach  you  better  things 
than  that." 

He  was  awakening  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the 
subject  of  exercise  and  self-defence,  and  was  making 
sure  of  new  scholars  from  among  his  audience. 

"Some  of  you  go  to  Mr.  Hayne's  school,  don't 
you } " 

"  All  of  us,"  said  Charley  proudly. 

"  He  comes  here  to  practise  three  times  a  week." 

"  Can  he  box  and  fence  }  " 

"  Pretty  well ;  but  it's  exercise  he  comes  for 
mainly.     It  would  take  a  lively  man  to  handle  him." 

The  respect  of  Mr.  Hayne's  pupils  for  their 
teacher  went  up  several    inches  over  that  informa- 
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tion,  and  they  listened  all  the  better  to  whatever 
else  the  professor  had  to  say.  He  permitted  them 
to  make  moderate  trials  of  some  of  the  varied 
gymnastic  apparatus,  politely  dismissing  them  at 
last,  with  the  assurance  that  they  would  be  a  ''lame 
lot  over  Sunday,  but  they  would  soon  get  over  all 
that." 

There  was  indeed  a  fair  distribution  of  "stiff- 
ness "  among  the  Park  boys  for  the  next  forty-eight 
hours ;  but  they  were  all  at  school  a  little  early  on 
Monday  morning. 

Mr.  Hayne  was  on  hand  as  usual ;  but  he  had  a 
somewhat  sudden  question  to  answer  from  Charley 
Ferris. 

"  Do  you  think  it's  wrong  to  box,  Mr.  Hayne  }  '*    ^ 

"  Wrong  to  box  }     No.     Why  .?  " 

*'  Or  is  it  wrong  to  fence  t " 

"  Of  course  not.  If  a  man  should  try  to  hurt 
you,  would  it  be  wrong  for  you  to  run  away } " 

"I  should  guess  not." 

"  Then  would  it  be  wrong  to  have  legs,  or  to  know 
how  to  run  }  Or,  if  he  were  so  near  he  tried  to 
strike  you,  would  it  be  wrong  to  ward  off  the 
blow  .?  " 

"Why,  no,  it  wouldn't." 

"Then  it  would  not  be  wrong  to  know  how  to 
ward  it  off,  any  more  than  it  would  be  to  know  how 
to  run  away." 
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"  Yes  ;  but,  Mr.  Hayne,  if  I  knew  how  to  box,  I 
guess  I'd  never  run  away." 

''  I  would,  then,  rather  than  have  a  fisticuff,  unless 
something  made  it  necessary.  It's  no  disgrace  to 
get  away  from  brutality ;  but  I'd  like  to  have  every 
scholar  of  mine  able  to  protect  himself,  or  anybody 
else." 

That  was  enough,  so  far  as  the  morality  was 
concerned.  Half  the  school  had  gathered  closely 
around ;  and  even  Joe  Martin,  whose  father  was  a 
clergyman,  said,  — 

''  There,  boys,  I  told  you  so.  My  father's  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Peace  Society,  and  he  thinks  just  as  Mr. 
Hayne  does." 

The  church-clock  interfered  with  any  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  just  then  ;  but  the  school 
wore  a  sort  of  subduedly  belligerent  expression  all 
the  rest  of  that  forenoon.  As  a  sure  consequence, 
moreover.  Professor  Sling  had  on  his  muster-roll 
ten  out  of  the  sixteen  before  the  week  was  out. 
Some  went  merely  for  exercise ;  but  Will  Torrance, 
and  several  others,  began  their  boxing-lessons  at 
once. 

The  Wedgewood  School  was  not  represented  in 
the  beginning ;  but,  for  some  unknown  reason,  Jim 
Swayne  became  a  pupil  of  the  gymnasium  that  very 
Tuesday.  Jim  was  on  good  terms  with  everybody  ; 
but  it  was  odd  how  often  he  and  Will  Torrance  were 
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matched  when  they  had  the  gloves  on.  Professor 
Sling  matched  them  himself  at  first,  for  they  were 
not  far  apart  in  apparent  size  and  strength  ;  but  it 
was  not  many  days  before  he  found  it  well  to  say,  — 

/'  No,  Mr.  Torrance.  Not  you  and  Mr.  Swayne. 
You're  too  much  for  him.  It  spoils  his  practice, 
and  yours  too.  You  may  wrestle  with  him  now  and 
then,  if  you  care  to." 

That  was  a  bitter  pill  for  Jim,  but  it  had  a  sweet 
word  in  it. 

"  Wrestle  }     Come  on,  Will.     I'll  try  you  a  turn." 

The  little  patch  of  tan-bark  on  which  the  boxing 
and  fencing  was  mostly  performed  was  just  as  well 
adapted  to  wrestling ;  and  Will  Torrance  had  an 
idea  that  he  took  with  him  a  good  degree  of  science 
and  skill  when  he  walked  out  upon  it,  and  prepared 
to  take  hold  of  Jim  Swayne.  He  was  not  thinking 
at  all  of  the  May  election,  or  the  colored  tickets  ; 
but  Jim  was,  a  little.  He  was  also  thinking  of  the^ 
"grapevine  twist,"  and  of  the  way  they  did  some 
things  in  Mexico. 

"  Of  course  Will'll  throw  him,"  said  Charley 
Ferris.  ''  He's  awful  strong  in  his  arms  and  legs. 
He  can  throw  me." 

That  was  a  strong  indorsement ;  but  even  the 
professor  was  a  trifle  astonished  by  the  sudden  ter- 
mina,tion  of  that  first  grapple.  So  was  Jim  Swayne, 
and  so,  a  good  deal  more  than  either  of  them,  was 
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Will  Torrance  ;  for  there  he  was  on  his  back,  and 
his  back  was  on  the  tan-bark,  and  above  him  was 
Jim  Swayne. 

"  How  on  earth  did  he  do  it  ? "  exclaimed  Jack 
Roberts.     ''Will's  the  best  wrestler  we've  got." 

He  was  the  reddest-faced  boy  in  the  crowd  just 
now,  and  the  instant  he  was  up  he  was  ready  for 
another  trial.  He  was  even  a  little  hasty  in  closing 
with  Jim  ;  but  the  result  was  the  same,  for  down 
he  went. 

Jim  was  silent ;  but  every  line  of  his  face  betrayed 
his  intense  gratification  with  the  work  he  had  in 
hand. 

''Try  it  again,  Will.  I  ain't  tired  a  bit.  Put  you 
down  all  day." 

"No,  you  won't." 

Will  took  hold  this  time  with  greater  care,  for  it 
had  flashed  upon  him  that  he  had  something  to 
learn.  He  heard  Professor  Sling  mutter  to  him- 
self, — 

"  The  youngster  does  it  very  well ;  "  and  he  knew 
by  that  that  he  was  being  trifled  with  in  some  way. 

It  was  another  clean  throw  for  Jim,  and  so  was 
the  next,  and  the  next ;  but  Will  was  studying  hard 
all  the  time.  His  falls  were  a  little  heavy,  to  be 
sure ;  but  they  did  not  hurt  him  on  that  bed  of  soft 
tan-bark,  and  his  pride  was  burning  hotter  and 
hotter.     So  was  that  of  all  the  Park  boys  who  were 
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looking  on ;  and,  what  made  it  worse,  quite  a  number 
of  older  fellows  left  their  exercises  to  come  and 
witness  the  wrestling  match. 

"  This  won't  do,"  began  Professor  Sling ;  but  at 
that  moment  the  two  boys  closed  again,  and  he  saw 
a  change  in  the  way  Will  Torrance  *Uook  hold  of 
his  man." 

A  tug,  a  strain  ;  but  this  time  it  was  Jim  who 
found  his  left  foot  lifted,  and  his  back  suddenly 
spread  upon  the  tan-bark. 

"You've  caught  it,"  shouted  the  professor.  "Try 
it  once  more  to  make  sure.  That's  the  way  it's 
done.  I  can  show  you  a  dozen  more  things  like 
that.     Mr.  Swayne  has  had  a  good  teacher  at  it." 

Now  he  had  lost  his  advantage,  by  teaching  Will 
how  to  do  it,  superior  strength  was  sure  to  tell ;  but 
Jim  had  the  keen  satisfaction  of  having,  as  he  said 
to  himself,  "out-voted  Will  Torrance  and  the  Park 
boys  six  times,  hand-running." 

Neither  of  them  cared  for  any  more  gymnastic 
exercise  that  morning,  and  were  quite  willing  to  set 
out  for  their  respective  school  duties. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

THE    PEACE    OF   THE    PARK. 

The  sun  had  his  turn  at  the  weather  now,  and 
there  broke  out  under  it  what  Andy  Wright  called 
"the  marble  plague."  He  himself  was  too  old  for 
it ;  but  all  the  rest  were  taken,  and  the  epidemic 
was  also  known  to  be  raging  in  all  the  district 
schools,  and  among  the  Wedgewood  boys.  Even 
the  gymnasium,  for  a  time,  seemed  to  have  less 
charm  for  its  pupils  than  a  mere  cup-hole  in  the 
ground,  with  a  ring  around  it.  There  was  a  ring 
and  a  cup-hole  on  almost  every  bare  piece  of  ground 
in  Saltillo. 

"  It's  a  disease  that's  sure  to  come  every  spring," 
said  Andy.  "  I  used  to  have  it  myself.  Let  me 
look  at  yonr  agates." 

Every  boy  had  more  or  less  of  that  kind  of  stone 
to  show,  and  was  eager  to  make  comparisons. 

**  Some  of  those  moss-agates  are  very  pretty,"  said 
Andy.     "  Keep   your  eyes    out,  and    save    the  best 
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of  'em  for  specimens.  That's  the  way  I  got  some 
of  the  finest  stones  in  my  collection." 

They  knew  he  had  dipped  into  geology,  and  had 
some  shelves  at  home  with  a  lot  of  stones  on  them  ; 
but  the  suggestion  he  now  made  was  a  lost  one. 
That  is,  nearly  every  agate  in  the  crowd  was  ''lost," 
in  one  way  or  another,  and  nobody  knew  where  they 
all  went  to.  The  general  mind,  however,  was  so 
excited  upon  the  matters  in  hand,  that  when,  on 
Wednesday  morning  of  that  week,  Mr.  Hayne 
opened  school  with  the  remark  that  he  had  some- 
thing special  to  say,  John  Derry  leaned  over  and 
whispered  ''marbles"  to  Otis  Burr. 

It  was  not  on  that  subject,  however.  It  was  only 
a  plain  statement  of  the  fact  that  a  gentleman  of 
wealth  had  applied  for  admission  to  the  school  for 
his  two  boys,  and  had  been  told  there  was  no  room 
for  them. 

"  Now,  young  gentlemen,  have  we  no  room  for 
two  more  boys  }  " 

The  boys  looked  around  soberly,  and  then  at  each 
other,  for  the  place  they  were  in  was  by  no  means 
crowded  ;  and,  if  the  new  boys  were  beings  of  ordi- 
nary size,  they  could  certainly  be  provided  for. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  continued  Mr.  Hayne,  "  I  am 
well  satisfied  with  you  thus  far,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  run  any  risks.  I  would  not  let  in  anybody  else, 
unless  I  could  be  made  sure  it  would  be  pleasant  for 
all  of  us," 
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They  knew  exactly  what  he  meant  now,  and  the 
lesson  had  a  good  deal  in  it.  They  all  knew  that  no 
question  relating  to  mere  money  had  influenced  the 
decision  reported  to  them,  for  only  two  or  three  of 
them  were  sons  of  men  reputed  to  be  rich.  They 
felt  sure  there  was  nothing  snobbish  about  Mr. 
Hayne  ;  but  they  listened  very  attentively  to  a  few 
more  words  he  had  to  say,  with  reference  to  what 
he  called  "character." 

They  were  none  the  less  likely  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  right  kind  of  character  was  a  precious 
jewel,  because  most  of  them  vaguely  connected  it 
with  extraordinary ''moss-agates  "  just  then.  They 
had,  however,  a  fresh  subject  for  discussion  after 
school. 

''  Andy,"  said  Charley  Ferris,  '*  can  you  guess 
who  it  is  .'*     I  can't." 

"If  I  could,  I  wouldn't." 

"Charley,"  said  Jeff  Carroll,  "guess  the  meanest 
pair  of  chaps  you  know.  Then,  you  won't  need  to 
have  anybody  tell  you." 

"  Oh !  it's  Brad  and  Hen  Lang,  is  it  1  I  might 
have  known." 

"  Of  course  it's  they,"  said  Jack  Roberts.  "  Ain't 
I  glad  he  didn't  let  'em  in !  They'd  have  made  all 
sorts  of  trouble." 

There  were  remarks  made  all  around  upon  the 
undoubted  wisdom  of  shutting  out  the  Lang  boys, 
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if  they  indeed  were  the  rejected  applicants.  The 
voting  was  all  one  way,  and  not  a  voice  was  raised 
in  defence  of  Brad  and  Hen. 

They  were  not  by  any  means  unknown,  therefore, 
and  must  have  already  been  at  some  pains  to  build 
up  for  themselves  so  marked  and  public  a  character. 

How  they  would  take  the  rebuff  they  had  received 
was  a  question  which  was  somehow  overlooked ;  but 
that  was  not  long  to  remain  a  secret. 

Joe  Martin  was  on  his  way  home  that  night,  not 
a  great  while  after  school  hours,  when  he  was  met 
by  a  couple  of  well-dressed  young  fellows,  to  whom 
he  did  not  speak.  Neither  did  they  say  a  word  to 
him  at  first ;  but  they  did  not  seem  disposed  to  give 
him  his  half  of  the  sidewalk. 

One  of  them  was  about  of  Joe's  size,  but  heavier ; 
and  the  other  was  about  half  a  head  taller.  They 
were  by  no  means  bad  looking,  except  for  a  sort  of 
swagger,  and  for  something  flashy  in  the  style  of 
their  "  getting  up." 

Joe  was  quite  willing  to  give  them  all  the  room 
they  wanted  ;  but,  as  he  turned  out  for  them,  the 
shorter  boy  gave  him  a  sharp  and  sudden  shove,  and 
the  taller  gruffly  exclaimed,  — 

"  Hit  him,  Hen  !  He  goes  to  Hayne's.  Hit  him  ! 
He's  codfish." 

The  hit  was  given,  though  in  a  half-hearted  way 
that  seemed  to  call  for  reproof. 
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"  Call  that  a  hit  ?  " 

"Why,  Brad,  his  father's  a  minister." 

'Til  hit  him,  then." 

Joe  had  not  yet  struck  back,  but  he  had  not  run ; 
and  his  pale  cheeks,  clinched  hands,  and  tighten- 
ing lips  did  not  express  any  fear,  badly  over-matched 
though  he  was.  Brad  Lang  was  stepping  forward 
with  an  evident  intention  of  keeping  his  word,  when 
the  gate  of  the  nearest  house-yard  swung  suddenly 
open,  and  light  footsteps  came  tripping  down  to  the 
sidewalk. 

^'  Brad  !  Brad  !  Hold  on.  Here  are  a  lot  of  the 
girls  ! " 

Brad  glanced  quickly  behind  him  ;  but  he  saw 
quite  enough  in  that  swift  look,  and  he  did  not 
strike  Joe  Martin. 

"Come  on.  Hen  !  " 

"Guess  we'd  better  make  tracks." 

They  walked  rapidly  away  ;  while  Joe  stood  his 
ground  unflinchingly,  and  his  rescuers  came  nearer. 
They  were  an  angry-looking  lot  of  young  ladies. 

Belle  Roberts,  Milly  Merriweather,  Dora  Keys, 
and  Sarah  Dykeman,  and  they  had  seen  the  whole 
affair.  Their  flashing  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks  told 
exactly  how  they  felt  about  it  too. 

"The  cowards  !  "  exclaimed  Belle. 

"Joe,"  asked  Sarah,  "did  they  hurt  you  .^ " 

"  Hurt  me  }     No,  indeed  !  " 
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"  They  meant  to,  then,"  said  Dora.  "  Milly,  did 
Mr.  Ayring  put  one  of  them  on  your  list,  to  do 
any  thing  on  the  platform  }  " 

"  I  think  he  did ;  but  it  won't  be  there  long  after 
I  get  hold  of  the  list  again." 

*'  Not  even  if  Mr.  Ayring  insists  upon  it,"  said 
Belle  with  emphasis. 

"He  won't  insist.  If  he  does,  he  will  have  to 
find  another  queen.  I  won't  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  it  if  either  of  them  have." 

''Nor  I." 

It  sounded  as  if  the  three  other  girls  must  have 
practised  that  ''nor  I,"  they  all  said  it  so  nearly 
together,  and  with  so  nearly  the  same  tone.  Brad 
and  Hen  Lang  had  not .  gained  any  fresh  popularity 
among  their  young-lady  neighbors  by  their  unpro- 
voked assault  on  Joe. 

As  for  him,  he  hardly  knew  what  to  say  or  do. 
It  was  a  trying  place  for  a  boy  to  be  put  in,  to  have 
four  young  ladies  see  him  receive  a  blow  from  an- 
other boy.  He  had  acted  rightly  and  bravely ;  but 
it  was  hard,  after  all,  and  the  four  girls  understood 
it,  for  they  at  once  began  to  find  something  else  to 
talk  about.  Joe  talked  too,  and  he  did  not  say 
another  word  about  the  Lang  boys ;  but  he  was 
glad  to  get  away,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  go  along 
home. 

"  I  won't  say  any  thing  to  the  other  boys  about 
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it,"  he  remarked  to  himself.  "  If  those  fellows  try- 
it  on  again,  though!  Yes,  Til  join  the  boxing-class 
to-morrow." 

He  was  already  a  member  of  the  gymnasium,  but 
had  been  "waiting  for  his  muscles  to  come  up" 
before  going  farther. 

"  It  would  look  as  if  I  wanted  some  kind  of  re- 
venge if  I  stirred  up  the  rest  against  them.  No, 
I'll  keep  it  a  secret." 

That  was  well  enough  for  Joe,  and  his  good  inten- 
tions ;  but  he  was  an  ignorant  and  unthinking  young 
gentleman.  Four  young  ladies  had  seen  it  happen, 
and  talked  about  it  all  their  way  home,  and  yet  it 
was  to  be  *'a  secret  from  the  other  boys  "  ! 

Jack  Roberts  heard  of  it  at  supper,  and  so  did 
Pug  Merriweather ;  and  Dora  Keys  told  Andy 
Wright  when  she  met  him  near  her  own  gate,  and 
Sarah  Dykeman  almost  forgot  her  dignity  in  call- 
ins:  Otis  Burr  across  the  street  to  tell  him.  Mr. 
Hayne's  whole  school  knew  all  about  it  before  nine 
o'clock  the  very  next  morning.  There  was  not  much 
time  to  discuss  the  matter  before  school ;  but  when 
the  noon  recess  came,  nobody  spoke  of  marbles 
right  away. 

**Boys,"  said  Charley  Ferris  solemnly,  *'this  sort 
of  thing  won't  do.  We  must  see  to  it  that  the 
peace  is  preserved." 

*' That's  it,  exactly,"  said  Andy  Wright.     "Brad 
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and  Hen  propose  to  break  it,  and  they  must  be 
stopped." 

''  Hadn't  you  better  elect  me  constable  ? "  said 
John  Derry.  '' Andy'll  do  for  police  justice,  but  I'm 
the  man  for  constable." 

"  I'm  another  !  "  exclaimed  Charley.  "  Better 
elect  me.     You  can  help  me  if  I  need  it,  John." 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  indignant  talk,  after 
that ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  any  thing  in  par- 
ticular could  be  done.  The  assembly  had  to  go  into 
the  schoolroom  again;  and  after  "hours  "  Joe  Martin 
seemed  disposed  to  say  little  more  about  it,  and  to 
go  home  early. 

The  next  day  was  Friday ;  and  there  was  always 
more  or  less  of  general  excitement  on  that  day,  to 
kill  off  any  special  topic.  It  even  came  to  pass 
that  nobody  took  note  of  the  fact  that  John  Derry 
had  lost  his  interest  in  marbles,  and  did  not  play  a 
game.  Not  until  he  actually  mounted  the  platform, 
in  the  afternoon  exercises,  and  began  to  read  his 
essay,  did  a  single  suspicion  rest  upon  him.  Mr. 
Hayne  had  given  him  leave  to  write  upon  "any 
thing  connected  with  the  discovery  of  America  ;  " 
and  John  now  announced,  **  The  Shape  of  Hendrik 
Hudson's  Boat,"  as  the  subject  he  had  chosen.  It 
was  just  then  that  his  friends  discovered  the  amount 
of  black  court-plaster  over  the  knuckles  of  his  right 
hand. 
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The  essay  began  with  an  assertion  that  it  was  the 
first  thing  of  the  kind  he  ever  did,  and  it  ended 
with  an  expression  of  regret  that  the  world  had 
forgotten  how  to  build  ships  that  would  sail  side- 
wise,  or  any  other  way,  as  well  as  "bows  on." 

That  was  ''paper  day"  for  the  four  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Rambler's  Club ;  but  neither  of  them 
had  said  a  word  to  the  others  as  to  the  subject  of 
his  ''leader."  That  was  where  the  fun  came  in; 
for  each  had  written  an  account  of  their  doings 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Oneoga.  Each  in  turn 
read  his  view  of  the  excursion  clear  through  to  the 
end ;  and  it  was  curious  enough  how  the  same  set 
of  facts  could  be  made  to  sound  so  differently  when 
told  by  four  separate  historians. 

The  number  of  the  "wild  fowl"  killed,  however, 
and  the  size  and  value  of  the  new  species  of  "short- 
eared,  long-tailed  rabbit,"  came  out  most  strikingly 
in  "The  Spy;"  for  Jeff  Carroll  had  done  his  best. 
He  had  even  gone  to  the  dictionary  for  the  Latin 
name  of  every  animal,  furred  or  feathered ;  and  the 
sandpipers  themselves  sounded  large. 

Will  Torrance,  when  his  turn  came,  had  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  his  dog,  and  concerning  the  terror 
of  Otis  Bui»r  when  the  old  Irishwoman  called  him 
to  account  for  her  murdered  ducks  ;  but  he  cut  the 
whole  thing  short  to  make  room  for  a  double  allow- 
ance of  "poetry." 
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Otis  and  Charley  each  recalled  sundry  items  which 
the  others  had  left  out,  particularly  their  meeting 
with  the  small  boys  and  Mr.  Hayne.  On  the  whole, 
the  other  productions  of  that  day's  journalism  had 
to  give  it  up  in  favor  of  the  Rambler's  Club ;  for  the 
members  of  that  body  had  presented  an  account  of 
real  and  stirring  adventures. 

Perhaps  all  would  have  been  better  listened  to  if 
it  had  not  been  for  a  sense  of  mystery  which  had 
crept  around  the  room  ever  since  John  Derry  exhib- 
ited that  spread  of  court-plaster.  Hardly  had  they 
reached  the  sidewalk,  at  the  close  of  school,  before 
Otis  Burr  turned  upon  him  solemnly  with,  — 

"  My  young  friend,  what  is  the  matter  with  your 
hand .? " 

*' Court-plaster.     Black." 

''  Why  so  much  of  it  t  " 

"  Never  you  mind  about  that.  I've  been  keeping 
the  peace." 

There  was  an  instant  stir  among  the  boys  ;  for 
John  Derry's  extremely  peaceable  tendencies  were 
well  known,  in  spite  of  his  love  of  fun. 

"Ah,  ha  !  The  peace  !  "  said  Charley  Ferris.  *'  I 
thought  so.     Now,  John,  confess.     Out  with  it." 

"Joe  Martin,"  said  John,  "have  you  met  Brad 
Lang  to-day }'' 

"  No,  I  have  not." 

"Well,  if  you  meet  him,  just  ask  him  if  he 
remembered  to  give  my  message  to  Hen." 
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"  Your  message  to  Hen  ?  Why,  what  was 
that  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  was  last  evening  I  kept  the  peace  with 
Brad ;  and  I  told  him  to  tell  Hen  I  should  be  around 
looking  for  him.  That's  all.  I  told  Brad  the  whole 
school  would  be  looking  for  both  of  'em,  for  a  week 
or  so.  They  won't  be  around  this  end  of  the  Park 
all  the  while.  Brad  won't,  I  know ;  and  I  kind  o' 
think  Hen  won't  either." 

There  was  no  getting  any  more  about  it  from 
John  Derry,  but  something  could  be  guessed  by 
looking  at  his  hand. 

"He  and  Brad  must  have  had  a  boxing-match," 
said  Andy. 

"Guess  not,"  replied  Otis  Burr  thoughtfully. 
"  I've  had  the  gloves  on  with  John  Derry  twice.  I 
concluded,  the  last  time,  I'd  let  him  practise  with 
somebody  else.     He  hits  too  hard." 

"I  see.     That's  what's  the  matter  with  his  hand." 

"If  I  meet  Brad,"  said  Jeff,  "I'll  ask  him  about 
it.  I've  a  good  notion  to  go  and  see  him.  I'd  like 
to  take  down  his  report  of  it." 

They  were  not  likely  to  get  that  very  soon ;  but 
Joe  Martin  could  not  help  watching  for  a  chance  to 
say  to  John  Derry,  — 

"  I'm  very  sorry.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with 
him,  John  1     Any  real  trouble  }  " 

"  Well,  yes,  for  about  three  minutes  I  did.     Not 
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after  that.  He  was  the  fellow  that  had  all  the  rest 
of  the  trouble." 

John  Derry  was  not  exactly  the  "  model  boy  "  of 
the  school,  but  he  was  by  no  means  the  most  un- 
popular one  that  night.  All  the  smaller  boys  felt 
safer  somehow.  Not  a  boy  of  them  would  have 
walked  around  a  square  to  avoid  meeting  either  of 
the  Langs.  The  peace  had  been  well  kept,  in  a 
slightly  remarkable  way ;  and  it  was  not  likely  to  be 
broken  again.  If  any  information  concerning  what 
had  happened  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Hayne,  he 
made  no  remarks  about  it  to  the  school. 

"Of  course  he's  heard  about  it,"  said  Andy 
Wright  to  Jack  Roberts  ;  ''  but  he  can't  be  looking 
out  for  all  we  do  away  from  school.  He  doesn't 
want  to  either." 

**  He  doesn't,  eh  }  Do  you  remember  Pug  and 
his  cocoanut }  I  guess  he  didn't  trouble  himself 
very  much  about  John  Derry's  court-plaster." 

*'  Well,  no ;  but  I'm  glad  Brad  Lang  happened  to 
m.eet  our  constable,  and  that  the  constable  knew 
how  to  box." 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

A   DANGEROUS    FAVORITE. 

The  great  event  of  the  May  Festival  was  now 
drawing  so  near  that  the  young  people  of  Saltillo, 
even  that  part  of  them  who  did  not  expect  to  have  an 
active  share  in  the  coming  performance,  could  hardly 
talk  of  anything  else.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Ayring's  poli- 
tic management,  there  was  no  considerable  social 
set  or  circle  which  would  not  be  represented  in 
some  way  or  other  ;  and  the  election  had  shifted  the 
more  serious  responsibility  from  his  shoulders  to 
those  of  small  people  unknown. 

"  It'll  come  off  next  Monday  evening,  Will,"  said 
Charley  Ferris  after  school,  on  that  last  Friday  of 
April.  "  It's  of  no  use  for  us  to  think  of  rambling 
to-morrow." 

**Tell  you  what  to  do,  then.  Come  around  and 
look  at  my  chickens.  Bring  Jack  with  you,  if  you 
think  he'd  like  to  come." 

**  Got  any  new  ones  ? " 
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"Yes;  and  a  dozen  broods  of  young  chickens. 
I  don't  feel  much  like  rambling  myself.  I  was  stiff 
and  sore  for  two  weeks  after  I  went  into  the  gym- 
nasium ;  and  it's  just  beginning  to  work  off,  so  I'm 
limber  again." 

"  Professor  Sling  says  you  are  getting  along  first- 
rate,  but  I  can  beat  you  climbing." 

"You  wait  a  while.  Sticks  can't  climb.  I've  been 
a  stick." 

"  Well,  anyhow,  I'll  come  'round  to-morrow. 
Bring  Jack  too." 

The  queen  and  her  court  met  that  evening  for 
a  grand  final  rehearsal ;  and  Fanny  Swayne  won  a 
good  deal  of  commendation  by  coming  to  help,  with 
Belle  Roberts,  and  some  other  of  the  slightly  older 
young  ladies.  Belle's  experience  of  the  previous 
year  entitled  her  to  rank  as  an  authority,  and  Milly 
Merriweather  trusted  her  amazingly. 

As  for  Jim  Swayne,  he  was  there  with  his  sister ; 
but  he  had  been  a  boy  of  a  more  contented  mind 
ever  since  he  had  employed  the  "  grapevine  twist " 
for  the  special  benefit  of  Will  Torrance,  and  he 
entered  into  his  duties  as  first  herald  with  a  good 
degree  of  enthusiasm. 

It  could  not  be  said,  however,  that  there  was  an 
immediate  prospect  for  close  brotherhood  between 
the  Wedgewood  boys  and  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Hayne. 
It   was   quite   enough    if    they   should   succeed    in 
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"  keeping  the  peace  "  in  a  milder  way  than  the  one 
perfected  by  John  Derry. 

Saturday  morning  came  ;  and,  not  a  great  while 
after  breakfast,  Charley  Ferris  and  Jack  Roberts 
made  their  appearance  at  Will  Torrance's  front  gate. 
It  was  a  curious  fact,  that,  for  all  the  fun  they  had 
made  of  him  and  his  "fancies,"  they  had  never 
before  taken  a  look  at  his  feathered  collection,  and 
they  had  some  curiosity  about  it. 

He  was  in  his  glory,  for  he  really  had  something 
to  show  ;  and,  by  the  time  the  back  yard  had  been 
pretty  well  explored.  Jack  was  ready  to  exclaim,  — 

"Well,  Will,  if  I'd  ha'  known  what  a  hen-coop 
you  had,  I'd  ha'  been  around  to  see  it.  It  isn't  any 
kind  of  a  humbug," 

"  I  guess  not.  Most  fellows  don't  know  any 
thing  at  all  about  chickens.  They  can't  even  tell 
the  breeds  apart." 

"  Can  you  always  }  " 

"Guess  I  can.  Couldn't  fool  me  much.  You 
can  all  laugh.  Jack,  if  you  want  to ;  but  isn't  that 
*  game  '  a  beauty  ?  " 

"  He's  just  splendid  !     Where  did  you  get  him  } " 

"  Can  he  fight  1 "  said  Charley. 

"  Get  him  }  I  raised  him.  Come  here.  Dandy  ! 
He's  a  pet." 

He  stooped,  and  whistled  a  low,  cooing  whistle; 
and  the  proud,  handsome  game-cock  they  were  ad- 
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miring,  stepped  daintily  forward  to  pick  some  bits 
of  cracker  from  his  master's  hand. 

"  Look  at  his  comb  and  wattles,  and  his  long  tail- 
feathers.  Did  you  ever  see  a  prettier  black  and 
red }  See  those  spurs  !  Slender  and  sharp  as 
thorns  from  a  thorny  locust.  He  knows  how  to 
use  'em  too." 

"They're  just  awful  !  Do  you  ever  let  him 
fight.?" 

"  What,  him  1  Do  you  s'pose  I  want  a  pet  of 
mine  all  cut  up,  and  pulled  to  pieces  }  I  guess  not. 
I  keep  him  apart  from  the  rest.  He'd  kill  any  other 
rooster  in  the  lot,  but  I  won't  have  him  trimmed." 

"  Trimmed  1  "  said  Jack.  "  What's  trimming 
him  .?  " 

"  Why,  for  fighting.  If  he  was  to  be  put  into  a 
cock-pit,  his  big  comb'd  have  to  come  off,  and  his 
wattles,  and  most  of  his  tail-feathers,  —  cut  off 
square,  you  know,  —  so  there'd  be  nothing  for  an- 
other bird  to  take  hold  of.  Then  they'd  generally 
cut  off  his  spurs,  so  they  could  fit  on  steel  gaffs. 
All  his  beauty'd  be  gone,  and  he  might  just  as  well 
be  killed." 

''  That  would  be  a  pity.  He's  a  beauty,  and  no 
mistake." 

Dandy  seemed  to  know  they  were  talking  about 
him  ;  for  he  stepped  back,  and  flapped  his  elegant 
wings,  and  gave  them  a  shrill,  ringing  crow. 
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Just  at  that  moment  a  man's  head  and  shoulders 
appeared  over  the  fence  of  the  next  yard. 

"  I  say,  Will,  have  you  seen  my  Dominica  rooster  ? 
He  got  out  of  his  coop  this  morning." 

"No,  I  haven't  seen  him.  We've  just  got  here. 
I'll  take  a  look  for  him.  Hallo  !  What's  that  ?  I 
declare,  Mr.  Englefield,  it's  your  rooster  !  " 

"  Dead  as  a  herring  !  " 

That  was  the  sad  fact  ;  for  there  he  lay  in  the 
grass,  a  yard  or  so  from  the  fence.  The  poor,  mis- 
guided bird  had  heard  the  game-cock  crow,  and  had 
flown  over  the  fence  to  see  about  it ;  and  it  had 
taken  but  a  minute  to  settle  his  relations  with 
Dandy. 

''  I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Englefield.  I  guess  we  must 
make  the  fence  a  yard  or  so  higher." 

He  was  a  next-door  neighbor,  and  he  was,  like 
Will,  a  good  deal  of  a  fowl-fancier ;  but  his  flushed 
face  indicated  that  his  patience  was  sorely  tried  just 
then. 

"  That's  a  dangerous  fellow  of  yours,  Will.  I 
can't  have  my  best  fowls  killed  off  this  way." 

''It  was  his  own  fault." 

'*  But  he  had  no  chance  "  — 

"  Yes,  he  had,"  interrupted  Charley  Ferris :  **  he 
had  a  tip-top  chance  to  stay  on  his  own  side  of  the 
fence." 

*' That's   so,"    added   Jack,  with   a   merry   laugh. 
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"  He  was  killed  fairly,  mister.  Fd  just  take  him 
home,  and  eat  him,  if  I  were  you." 

Mr.  Englefield's  temper  had  not  risen  very  badly, 
and  he  saw  that  the  argument  was  a  little  in  favor 
of  Dandy  and  the  boys.  Will  handed  him  his  dead 
favorite,  and  again  remarked,  — 

"I'm  real  sorry." 

"Why  don't  you  cut  the  spurs  off  from  that 
fellow .? " 

"  So  when  your  roosters  fly  over  the  fence  they 
can  kill  him  .^  No,  sir :  they'll  stay  on  him,  so  he 
can  take  care  of  himself." 

"Then  we  must  raise  the  fence.  That  makes 
three." 

He  turned  away  as  he  spoke,  and  there  was  sad- 
ness in  the  shake  of  his  head. 

"Is  that  so.?"  asked  Jack.  "Has  Dandy  killed 
three  of  his  roosters  for  him  }  " 

"  I  can't  say.  I  didn't  see  him  do  it.  He's  awful 
quick  about  any  thing  he  does  with  his  spurs.  All 
I  know  is,  I  had  to  hand  'em  over  the  fence  to  Mr. 
Englefield.  Dandy  hadn't  a  scratch  to  show  either 
time  ;  but  somehow  it's  all  laid  to  him." 

There  was  obviously  a  well-understood  difference 
in  the  fighting  qualities  of  game-cocks  and  other 
fowls  ;  but  Will  insisted  that  they  were  "  peaceable 
enough,  if  they  were  only  kept  cooped  up  by  them- 
selves."    He   had   no   trouble  with    them,  he    said, 
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and  he  had  several  other  breeds.  He  was  proud 
to  show  them  too,  —  the  Poland  top-knots,  with 
their  feathery  crowns  ;  the  tall  Cochin  Chinas 
and  Shanghaes  ;  the  pert  little  bantams,  with  more 
strut  and  sauciness  than  the  game-fowls  themselves  ; 
the  domestic-looking  Dominicas  ;  and  some  fine- 
looking  mixed  breeds,  that  Will  declared  were 
"such  good  layers."  All  were  exhibited,  in  turn, 
including  the  broods  of  young  chicks  ;  and  it  was 
noteworthy  with  what  pains  the  young  fancier  had 
provided  that  each  family  should  have  a  sort  of 
"house  and  grounds"  of  its  own.  It  was  a  capital 
amusement  for  any  boy ;  but  Jack  regretfully  re- 
marked, — 

"I  can't  afford  it.  What  a  pile  of  money  it  must 
cost  you  ! " 

"  Money  t  Why,  Jack,  these  coops  give  me  about 
all  the  pocket-money  I  need.  Cost }  They  pay 
their  own  way.  Do  you  suppose  I  don't  make  any 
use  of  the  eggs  and  chickens  t  " 

"  I  never  thought  of  that." 

"  I've  kept  a  strict  account  ever  since  I  began, 
three  years  ago.  All  father  gives  me  is  the  use  of 
this  side-yard,  away  back." 

Before  that  discussion  of  the  chicken  question 
was  finished,  it  looked  as  if  Jack  and  Charley  were 
going  straight  home  to  build  coops  of  their  own, 
especially  for  game-fowl  of  the  hard-fighting  kind.     It 
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was  a  help  to  them,  mentally,  all  that  day ;  but  by 
Monday  morning  all  minor  subjects  were  swallowed 
up  in  the  gaping  jaws  of  the  greater  one, 

"It's  all  the  fault  of  two  men,"  remarked  John 
Derry  to  Andy  Wright. 

"  What  two  men,  John  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  which  of  them  is  most  to  blame  for 
all  this.  Alf  Tennyson,  he  wrote  *The  May  Queen,' 
and  put  old  Ayring  up  to  it.  He's  the  worst  of  the 
two,  I  guess.     The  rest  of  the  blame  is  Ayring's." 

Not  all  the  recitations  were  up  to  the  accustomed 
standard  that  day ;  but  Mr.  Hayne  was  a  wise  man, 
and  said  very  little  about  it.  The  only  advantage 
he  took  of  the  occasion  was  to  give  his  pupils  a 
few  remarks,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  concerning  the 
actual  way  of  living  of  a  few  of  the  better-known 
crowned  heads  of  Europe ;  and  it  may  be  that  what 
he  said  of  them  was  remembered. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


A   GRAND    OCCASION. 


Whatever  might  be  Mr.  Ayring's  indebtedness 
to  Mr.  Tennyson  for  his  ideas  of  a  May  Day  Festi- 
val, he  knew  a  great  deal  better  than  to  attempt  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  the  open  air  in  the  climate  of 
Saltillo,  during  the  month  of  May.  If  he  had  tried 
the  experiment,  the  results  might  have  been  rather 
curious  than  profitable.  He  had  already  managed 
several  of  the  kind  suited  to  such  spring  weather  as 
was  customary,  and  his  success  had  been  very  good  ; 
but  he  had  determined  that  this  present  undertaking 
should  throw  its  predecessors  in  the  shade. 

Everybody  who  entered  the  '^hall,"  that  Monday 
evening,  was  compelled  to  admit  that  the  manager 
had  surpassed  himself,  so  far,  at  least,  as  prepara- 
tions were  concerned. 

The  hall,  to  be  sure,  was  no  bigger  than  formerly  ; 
and  it  could  not  very  well  be  any  more  than  packed 
and   jammed  full  of   people.     There  was    not  room 

^33 
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for  the  thinnest  man  of  Saltillo  to  crowd  in,  after 
the  brass  band  began  to  play  the  opening  music  of 
the  performance. 

The  improvement  was  not  in  the  human  beings, 
nor  the  hall ;  and  yet  it  had  to  be  said  of  the  latter 
that  there  was  more  in  it,  —  more  flags,  more  flow- 
ers, more  evergreens,  more  brass  band,  and,  what 
was  most  important  of  all,  more  expectation  and 
enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Ayring  had  been  wise  ! 

The  Park  boys  and  girls,  to  be  sure,  had  won  the 
queen  ;  but  there  had  been  enough  "■  court  oflicers  " 
invented  and  appointed,  to  secure  the  good-will  of 
all  the  Wedgewood  influence,  the  most  important 
of  Madame  Skinner's  young  ladies,  and  represent- 
atives of  other  dangerous  cliques,  and  the  voice  of 
jealousy  was  choked  into  silence. 

''It  is  huge,"  remarked  Jeff  Carroll ;  ''but  Milly's 
father  would  be  a  bankrupt  in  a  week,  if  he  had  all 
her  attendants  on  day's  wages.  Somebody  ought  to 
count  them  as  they  come  out.  Jim  Swayne  can't 
blow  a  trumpet  though  ;  and  one  of  the  band's  got 
to  sit  close  by  the  stage,  and  blow  it  for  him. 
That's  bad  for  Jim." 

Perhaps  it  was  ;  but  in  due  time  the  trumpet  was 
tremendously  blown,  nevertheless,  as  Jim  marched 
apon  the  stage  with  an  American  flag  in  his  hand, 
to  announce,  as  first  herald,  the  approach  of  her 
majesty,  the  Queen  of  May. 
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He  did  his  duty  manfully ;  and  he  was  followed 
by  other  heralds  and  marshals,  spreading  themselves 
to  the  right  and  left  upon  the  platform.  Then  flut- 
tered in  a  swarm  of  paper-winged  "fairies,"  of  ten- 
der years,  whose  business  it  was  to  strew  flowers  in 
the  path  of  the  queen.  They  strewed  a  bushel  or 
so  more  than  she  could  be  expected  to  tread  on. 

Then  the  band  struck  up  a  good  rush  of  music, 
and  the  curtain  behind  the  platform  was  pulled 
aside,  and  there  stood  Milly  Merriweather,  not  yet 
crowned,  but  quite  ready  for  it,  and  almost  scared 
out  of  her  wits  by  the  scene  before  her,  and  by  the 
consciousness  that  everybody  in  the  hall  was  looking 
at  her. 

"  Courage,  Milly,"  whispered  kind-hearted  Sarah 
Dykeman.     "Walk  right  on.    We'll  carry  the  train." 

Milly  stepped  bravely  forward ;  and,  as  she  did 
so,  the  Park  boys  set  the  applause  a-going,  and  the 
audience  took  it  up  after  a  manner  that  drowned 
the  music  entirely. 

Very  modest  and  pretty  looked  the  little  Queen 
of  May,  and  her  six  maids  of  honor  carried  her  long 
train  very  gracefully. 

Then  followed  "young  ladies  in  waiting,"  and 
"pages,"  and  more  "fairies,"  till  the  platform  had 
received  about  all  the  royal  state  it  had  room  for. 

Then  there  followed  an  intense  hush  of  silence, 
and  Milly  began  her  coronation  speech. 
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It  was  very  short ;  and  the  moment  she  had  fin- 
ished it,  Mr.  Ayring  waved  the  flowery  stick  in  his 
hand,  and  every  soul  on  the  platform  began  to  sing. 
They  did  it,  too,  in  a  way  that  reflected  credit  on 
their  teacher. 

When  that  was  over,  everybody  tried  hard  to  hold 
still  and  listen ;  for  the  printed  programmes  warned 
them  to  expect  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  who  was 
coming,  this  time,  to  do  the  crowning. 

She  came ;  though  she  did  not  fly  in,  but  walked 
very  gracefully  from  behind  a  curtain  at  one  side 
of  the  platform. 

Jim  Swayne  was  the  only  boy  who  had  been  let 
into  the  secret  of  that  performance ;  but  the  knowl- 
edge had  soothed  his  mind,  and  now  it  was  the  turn 
of  the  Wedgewoods  to  start  the  applause.  They 
did  so,  and  kept  it  up  to  admiration. 

Fanny  Swayne  looked  remarkably  well  as  a  fairy 
queen,  and  she  made  her  address  to  her  "  mortal 
sister "  so  distinctly  that  it  could  be  heard  all  over 
the  hall.  Then  Milly  Merriweather  bowed  her  head, 
and  her  dark  tresses  were  crowned  with  a  tastefully 
woven  chaplet  of  roses,  to  find  the  materials  for 
which  had  cost  Mr.  Ayring  more  than  a  little 
trouble. 

Then  there  was  more  music  by  the  band,  and  a 
song  by  some  of  the  older  boys  and  girls,  with  a 
rousing  chorus  for  all  the  little  people  to  join  upon  ; 
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and  then  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  presented  the 
Queen  of  May  with  a  beautiful  sceptre,  and  grace- 
fully vanished,  with  a  bow  to  the  audience,  and  amid 
a  grand  burst  of  music  by  the  band,  and  of  applause 
led  by  the  Wedgewoods. 

To  do  the  Park  boys  justice,  they  did  a  generous 
share  of  that  last  allowance  of  stamping  and  hand- 
clapping 

Fanny  "vanished"  across  that  platform  in  away 
that  compelled  Belle  Roberts  to  say,  when  she  met 
her  behind  the  scenes,  — 

"Fanny,  I'm  proud  of  you.  It  was  splendidly 
done." 

"Thank  you  for  it,  then." 

"  Thank  me  1 " 

"  Why,  Belle,  I  was  determined  to  do  my  part,  if 
I  could,  as  well  as  you  did  yours  last  year." 

That  was  frank  and  honest ;  but  they  both  turned 
at  once  to  listen,  through  the  curtain,  to  Milly's 
"address  from  the  throne." 

She  had  now  so  far  recovered  her  courage  and 
her  voice  that  she  made  herself  heard  quite  dis- 
tinctly ;  and  when  she  at  last  waved  her  flowery 
sceptre,  and  sat  down  upon  the  very  flowery  throne 
provided  for  her,  Mr.  Ayring  was  in  ecstasies. 

He  was  sure  that  for  once  he  had  managed  to 
please  everybody,  by  taking  great  pains  to  let  every- 
body please  themselves. 
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There  was  more  music,  of  course,  and  a  good 
deal  more  singing,  and  any  quantity  of  applause. 
Then  the  queen  arose,  and  made  her  "  farewell 
address,"  and  waved  her  sceptre,  and  the  grand 
May  Festival  closed  triumphantly. 

*'  That's  what  the  pretty  tickets  did,"  muttered 
Jeff  Carroll,  as  he  squeezed  his  way  out  of  the  hall. 
"  The  country  is  safe  as  long  as  the  majority  rules." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

don't  flinch. 

The  week  following  such  an  event  as  the  May 
Festival  was  likely  to  be  somewhat  quiet.  Even  the 
Park  boys  failed  to  see  the  need  of  getting  up 
another  excitement  ri^ht  away. 

Moreover,  marbles  were  beginning  to  lose  a  little 
of  their  absorbing  interest,  and  a  new  agate,  or  a 
highly  colored  "bull's  eye,"  was  no  longer  a  mat- 
ter for  special  discussion.  Andy  Wright  remarked 
hopefully,  — 

"You'll  all  get  well  before  long,  boys.  I  think 
it'll  have  to  be  something  else  next." 

"  Guess  I  know  what  it'll  be,  then,"  replied  Char- 
ley Ferris.  "  It's  about  time  for  kites  and  base- 
ball." 

"  VVhich'll  come  first  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Phil  Bruce  says  his  father  says 
nobody'll  object  to  our  having  the  ground  in  front 
of  the  City  Hall,  now  and  then." 

139 
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Phil  Bruce  was  one  of  the  best  ball-players  in  the 
school,  and  his  father  was  a  lawyer,  so  that  it  was 
supposed  he  must  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 
Still,  the  idea  of  entering  on  such  a  seizure  seemed 
something  like  a  venture,  and  any  actual  trial  of  it 
was  postponed  by  common  consent  until  Saturday. 

''  Base-ball  ?  "  growled  Will  Torrance.  ''  That 
knocks  the  Rambler's  Club  asrain.  I'll  have  a  ram- 
ble  a  w^eek  from  Saturday,  if  I  have  to  go  alone." 

He  could  not  bring  himself  to  miss  that  game  of 
ball,  however,  considering  where  it  was  to  be  played. 
He  and  the  rest  practised  every  day  after  school; 
and  it  was  almost  cruel  of  Jack  Roberts  to  tell  him 
that  ''  if  he  wasn't  better  with  a  Rambler's  Club 
than  he  was  with  a  base-ball  club,  he'd  never  get 
many  innings." 

"Fact  is,"  said  Jack,  "it  won't  do  for  us  to  go 
down  there  and  make  muffs  of  ourselves." 

"  Guess  not,"  said  Charley  Ferris.  "  There  may 
be  some  of  the  Wedgewoods  looking  on.  They 
play  all  the  while,  and  we  mustn't  give  'em  a  chance 
for  a  laugh." 

"If  they  do,"  remarked  Otis  Burr,  "we'll  just 
say  '  tickets.'  " 

To  tell  the  truth,  there  was  nothing  at  all  scien- 
tific about  the  manner  of  playing  base-ball  in  Sal- 
tillo  in  those  days.  No,  nor  was  there  anywhere 
else,  for  that  matter.     The  game  was  still  a  useful 
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and  healthy  amusement,  with  no  "  professional 
nines,"  and  gambling  and  cheating,  to  bring  it  into 
disgrace,  and  make  a  nuisance  of  it. 

Andy  Wright  himself  gave  them  some  patriotic 
advice  about  their  playing  well,  before  he  left  for 
home  on  Friday  afternoon,  for  he  had  the  honor  of 
the  school  at  heart ;  and  he  had  hardly  gone  before 
Charley  Ferris  remarked,  — 

*/  He  won't  be  there,  then,  and  I  know  the  reason 
why." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Jack. 

" Fd  like  to,  then,"  growled  Phil  Bruce.  "Andy's 
a  prime  good  pitcher  and  catcher.  He  isn't  getting 
above  it,  is  he  t " 

**I  guess  not."  Charley's  head  v/as  wagging  very 
wisely,  and  there  was  a  furrow  between  his  eyes. 
"  The  fact  is,  boys,  that  young  man  sticks  to  his 
books  all  day  Saturdays.  He's  going  to  college  in 
the  fall,  and  he's  doing  too  much  getting  ready. 
His  parents  ought  to  stop  him." 

No  judge  could  have  laid  down  the  law  with  more 
firmness,  and  there  was  weight  in  it ;  but  Jack 
added  cheerfully,  — 

"He  won't  hurt  himself.     It's  only  his  Greek"  — 

"  Hold  up  !  "  shouted  Otis  Burr.  "  You've  said 
it.  The  peg,  boys  !  Jack  Roberts  has  won  a 
chance  to  pull  it.     Come  on,  Jack." 

"No,  you   don't.     I    didn't    say  any  thing   about 
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school  Greek.  The  peg's  nothing  to  do  with  what 
Andy  swallows  at  home." 

There  was  a  little  argument  over  that  point,  in 
the  course  of  which  nearly  the  whole  crowd  reck- 
lessly earned  pulls  at  the  ''  Greek  peg,"  if  the  law 
were  to  be  enforced  without  mercy ;  and  then  Jack 
remarked,  — 

"  I  know  one  more  of  us  that  won't  be  there 
to-morrow,  and  it  isn't  his  books  that'll  keep  him 
away." 

"  Who's  that,  I'd  like  to  know  }  " 

"  John  Derry.  He's  awful  busy  nowadays.  He's 
learning  how  to  play  billiards." 

"  No  hard  work  in  that." 

"  He  says  there  is,  if  you're  really  going  to  know 
how ;  but  there's  fun  too.  I've  found  out  all  about 
him  and  Brad  Lang." 

*'  Did  you  1 "  exclaimed  half  a  dozen  at  once. 
*'  How  was  it  "i  " 

"All  Brad's  fault,  of  course.  He's  bigger  than 
John,  and  he  mistook  him  for  a  member  of  the 
Peace  Society.  Got  all  the  mistake  taken  out  of 
him.     I  saw  Brad  yesterday." 

"  How  did  he  look .?  " 

"Peaceful  as  a  sheep,  but  there's  just  a  little 
blue  around  one  of  his  eyes  yet.  He  and  Hen 
staid  away  from  the  festival." 

Jack  had  a  good  many  more  questions  to  answer ; 
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but  it  was  curious  what  a  strong  public  sentiment 
there  was  among  the  Park  boys  against  mere  fight- 
ing. Every  one  of  them  was  glad  to  know  that  John 
Derry  had  not  "picked  a  fuss"  with  Brad  Lang, 
much  as  they  were  pleased  with  the  net  result  of 
John's  "peace-keeping."  It  was  possible,  neverthe- 
less, that  no  special  effort  had  been  required  of  Brad 
to  induce  the  self-appointed  "  constable  "  to  do  his 
duty. 

By  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  nearly  the 
whole  school  was  hard  at  it,  in  front  of  the  old- 
fashioned  brick  building  which  served  Saltillo  for  a 
City  Hall.  There  were  butcher's  stalls  in  the  first 
story,  and  there  were  sundry  dark  and  mysterious 
crypts  in  the  basement  for  the  brief  confinement  of 
offenders  against  the  law ;  but  it  was  a  building  to 
be  much  respected,  nevertheless. 

The  boys  had  no  interest  in  the  City  Hall  itself 
that  morning  ;  only  in  the  wide,  gravelly,  open 
square  in  front  of  it,  which  they  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  for  their  game  of  ball.  It  was  a  little 
cramped,  after  all,  if  any  heavy  batting  should  be 
done ;  but  it  was  the  best  place  they  could  get  with- 
out going  clean  out  of  town. 

They  were  right  in  the  shadow  of  law  and  order, 
so  to  speak ;  but  they  had  not  been  permitted  to 
get  at  work  without  a  small  foreboding  of  trouble 
to  come. 
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Nobody  could  tell  how  Pug  Merriweather  had 
picked  up  his  news  ;  but  he  had  told  Jack  Roberts, 
in  a  sharp  whisper,  — 

"  You'd  better  look  out !  The  canal  boys  say 
they're  coming  round.'* 

"The  canal  boys  ?" 

"A  lot  of  'em.  One  of  'em's  the  chap  that  stole 
my  cocoanut.     Buffalo  Jack's  coming." 

That  was  bad  tidings,  if  true  ;  but  all  Pug's  news 
did  not  always  come  out  correctly,  and  the  game 
went  right  along. 

Hardly  any  of  the  Park  boys  had  ever  seen 
Buffalo  Jack,  but  they  all  had  heard  of  him.  He 
was  all  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  because  there  was 
some  sort  of  a  mystery  about  him. 

It  was  well  understood  that  he  was  a  bad  fellow, 
a  rowdy,  a  young  ruffian,  who  would  surely  be  a 
prize-fighter  some  day.  He  was  already  a  member 
of  a  fire-company,  and  went  to  a  political  club.  No- 
body could  say  if  he  ever  went  to  school. 

His  peculiar  glory  was  that  he  was  a  "fighting 
character,"  a  very  pirate  of  the  canal  bank;  and 
there  was  a  vague  impression  in  the  minds  of  the 
Park  boys  that  he  and  his  gang  were  out  all  night 
every  night  in  the  week,  and  must  therefore  be  fel- 
lows of  terrible  muscle. 

All  was  quiet  as  yet,  and  there  was  a  fair  gather- 
ing of  spectators  around  the  edges  of  the  ground. 
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Some  of  the  Wedgewood  boys  were  there,  Wc  tching 
the  play;  and  Jim  Swayne  had  been  asked  to  join, 
but  had  positively  refused. 

*'He's  their  best  catcher,"  said  Phil  Bruce  ;  "but 
he  can't  pitch  a  ball  like  Andy  Wright." 

Time  went  by,  and  it  was  a  genuine  comfort  to 
have  got  to  within  half  an  hour  of  noon  without  any 
sort  of  interruption.  Pug's  news  would  soon  have 
become  a  good  thing  to  laugh  at,  if  he  had  not  sud- 
denly scurried  around  the  nearest  corner  with  a 
fresh  lot  of  it. 

"Jack  Roberts!  They're  a-coming !  They're 
just  back  yonder  !  " 

"  Who're  coming  }  " 

"  Buffalo  Jack,  and  all  of  them.  You'll  get  licked 
now." 

"  Play  away,  boys,"  shouted  Jack  manfully. 
"  We'll  mind  our  own  business." 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  the  kind  of  stuff  in 
him  that  goes  to  the  making  of  a  good  colonel,  and 
he  was  silently  obeyed.  He  was  catching,  at  the 
time  ;  and  it  was  Will  Torrance's  turn  at  the  bat. 

Less  than  half  a  minute  went  by,  and  then  Pug's 
announcement  suddenly  proved  true.  The  canal 
rowdies  came,  and  Buffalo  Jack  headed  them,  around 
the  corner. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  only  eight  ragged,  ill- 
looking,  vagabondish  youngsters,  of   from   fourteen 
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to  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age ;  but  then 
they  carried  "  swagger  "  enough  for  the  crew  of  a 
privateer. 

The  Park  boys  looked  at  them  under  the  full 
power  of  their  superstition,  common  as  it  is  among 
decent  young  fellows,  that  all  those  who  looked 
rough  must  be  rough,  and  that  chaps  with  dirty 
hands  and  faces,  and  who  chewed  tobacco,  and  used 
bad  language,  must  be  uncom^monly  strong  and  cour- 
ageous. It  would  puzzle  any  living  man  to  give  a 
reason  why  they  should  be. 

Will  Torrance  saw  Buffalo  Jack  making  straight 
for  him,  and  felt  that  he  was  no  match  for  such  a 
desperado. 

Taller,  heavier  in  build,  bullet-headed,  and  some- 
v/hat  red-eyed,  a  careless  observer  of  the  rowdy's 
appearance,  as  compared  with  Will's,  might  have 
come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Any  trainer  of  men  or  horses,  however,  would 
have  shaken  his  head  over  it.  He  would  have  con- 
sidered Will's  good  habits,  constant  exercise,  gym- 
nastics, boxing,  fencing,  and  the  various  little  matters 
about  wrestling,  and  the  like,  which  he  had  been 
learning  from  Professor  Sling.  He  would  also  have 
considered  the  bad  habits  and  unhealthy  muscu- 
lar condition  of  such  a  "night  prowler"  as  Buffalo 
Jack. 

"  We're  goin'  to  want  this  'ere  ground.  Give  me 
that  club.     Jake,  you  get  the  ball." 
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"Charley  Ferris  knew,  at  that  moment  in  which 
of  his  own  pockets  he  had  put  the  ball ;  and  **  Jake  " 
would  probably  have  to  hunt  for  it  as  best  he 
could. 

It  was  a  trying  moment  for  Will  Torrance,  as  he 
stood  face  to  face  with  the  vicious-looking  leader  of 
the  canal-bank  rowdies.  He  felt  sure  of  a  beating, 
unless  he  should  give  up  his  club.  Even  then  he 
would  probably  have  to  "run  for  it." 

There  was  no  time  for  thought  or  parley  ;  for 
Buffalo  Jack  was  raising  his  fist  ominously,  and  there 
were  ugly  words  falling  from  his  coarse  tongue. 

"Jack  Roberts,  you  take  care  of  that  club ! " 

It  went  quickly  to  the  ground,  some  yards  behind 
him,,  as  he  spoke ;  and  in  an  instant  he  and  Buffalo 
Jack  were  clinched,  before  a  blow  had  been  struck 
by  either. 

Will  had  done  a  wise  thing,  in  his  sudden  deter- 
mination ;  for  all  the  other  boys  on  the  ground,  with 
the  rowdies  and  spectators,  at  once  began  to  form 
a  ring,  and  wait  the  results  of  that  wrestle. 

Jim  Swayne  came  shoving  his  way  in  among  the 
rest,  remarking  to  himself,  — 

"  If  Will  can  only  get  a  chance  to  try  the  grape- 
vine twist  on  him  !  " 

Buffalo  Jack  was  strong,  and  Will  was  almost 
astonished  not  to  find  himself  thrown  at  once.  So 
was  his  antagonist  at  not  being  able  to  throw  him. 
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Tug  —  tug  —  hug  —  Strain  —  pull  —  change  hands 
—  twist  your  leg  behind  his  —  brace  his  knee. 

It  was  a  very  good  match  for  about  two  minutes, 
but  then  the  difference  in  training  began  to  tell. 
Will  was  getting  stronger  and  more  confident  all 
the  while,  and  the  blood  in  his  veins  was  beginning 
to  boil  angrily  ;  for  Buffalo  Jack  hardly  ceased  for  a 
moment  the  utterance  of  threatening,  vile,  profane 
abuse.  He  would  have  been  glad  of  a  chance  to 
strike  a  blow,  but  it  was  hard  to  find  one. 

There  was  a  peculiar  lift  over  the  hip,  which  Will 
had  labored  hard  to  pick  up  from  Professor  Sling, 
and  he  now  thought  he  saw  a  chance  to  try  it. 

"I'll  give  him  all  there  is  in  me,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, ''  if  he  pounds  me  to  death  for  it  afterwards." 

A  twist,  a  sudden  turn  of  the  body,  and  "  Sling's 
lift "  worked  like  a  charm. 

Will  had  no  idea  how  much  he  could  raise  from 
the  ground  in  that  way ;  but  Buffalo  Jack  came 
right  up,  off  his  feet  and  over,  losing  his  hold  as 
he  came,  and  then  down  he  went  on  the  hard 
gravelly  soil  like  a  log  of  wood. 

It  must  have  been  a  terribly  heavy  fall ;  for  the 
thrown  rowdy  lay  almost  still  for  a  moment,  and 
when  he  got  up,  it  was  slowly,  and  with  a  perceptible 
limp. 

*'Try  it  on  again.?"  asked  Will,  with  an  effort  at 
politeness.  "  Any  other  boy  of  your  crowd  want  to 
try  it  1 " 
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That  offer  was  quite  enough  for  fellows  of  their 
sort.  Their  best  man  had  been  overthrown  in  three 
minutes,  *'by  the  watch,"  and  that  by  a  lighter, 
shorter  fellow  than  himself. 

''  It  won't  do,  boys,"  groaned  Buffalo  Jack. 
"  We've  come  to  the  wrong  shop.  Besides,  there's 
too  many  of  'em." 

He  gave  himself  a  rub,  here  and  there,  as  he 
swaggered  away,  followed  by  his  crestfallen  crowd. 

'*  That's  where  the  ground  hit  him,'*  remarked  Otis 
Burr ;  and  Phil  Bruce  shouted  triumphantly,  — 

*'  Hurrah  for  Will  Torrance !  I  didn't  know  it 
was  in  him." 

Will  had  not  known  it  either,  and  had  hardly 
yet  recovered  from  his  surprise  at  his  sudden  and 
unexpected  victory. 

No  fight  at  all ;  no  violence  ;  no  submission  to 
tyranny :  all  because  the  fellows  who  were  minding 
their  own  business  were  able  to  defend  their  rights, 
and  had  not  flinched  from  doing  so.  They  had  not 
said  a  word  in  reply  to  threats  or  abuse ;  but  their 
''man  at  the  bat"  had  instantly  closed  with  his 
enemy.  It  was  a  good  lesson  for  the  Park  boys, 
and  it  was  almost  as  good  a  one  for  the  canal-bank 
rowdies. 

It  was  now  so  near  noon,  that  there  was  little 
more  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  base-ball ;  but  Jack 
Roberts  insisted  upon  it,  as  a  point  of  honor,  that 
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that  game  should  be  played  out,  —  all  the  more 
because  of  the  crowd  which  had  now  gathered 
around  the  edges  of  the  City  Hall  Square. 

Every  man  and  boy  who  was  now  looking  on  was 
aware  that  there  had  been  a  fight.  Some  of  them 
had  seen  it,  and  had  big  stories  to  tell  about  it,  and 
could  point  out  the  champion. 

Tliey  knew  all  about  it,  indeed;  for  not  one  of 
the  Park  boys  missed  being  pointed  at,  for  some- 
body's information,  as  "  the  chap  that  whipped 
Buffalo  Jack  in  three  minutes." 

The  moment  the  game  was  over,  however,  the 
players  marched  away  in  a  body  ;  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  Phil  Bruce  was  correct  in  the  opinion  he 
expressed  :  — 

"  I  couldn't  catch,  and  Oat  Burr  couldn't  pitch, 
and  not  a  soul  of  us  could  hit  a  ball,  all  that  end 
part  of  the  game." 

"I  don't  care,"  remarked  Charley  Ferris.  "Will 
Torrance  came  out  fine.  I  couldn't  have  done  that 
thing  better  myself.  I  had  the  ball  in  my  pocket 
though.  Went  for  it,  soon's  I  saw  'em  come  around 
the  corner." 

They  had  done  their  duty,  all  hands ;  but  they 
felt  that  the  City  Hall  Square  had  lost  its  charm 
as  a  base-ball  ground.     It  was  altogether  too  public. 
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BULLS   AND    GEOLOGY. 

That  second  week  in  May,  as  to  its  wind  and 
sunshine,  seemed  especially  prepared  with  reference 
to  the  development  of  the  "kite-fever."  Andrew 
Wright  was  the  only  member  of  Mr.  Hayne's  school 
who,  before  the  end  of  the  week,  had  not  been  seen 
with  a  string  in  his  hand,  looking  up  at  something 
in  the  air,  or  else  running  like  mad,  with  a  string 
over  his  shoulder,  in  an  effort  to  "  give  her  a  good 
start,  and  get  her  up  where  the  wind  is." 

Kites  were  the  rage  ;  but  the  fever  was  not  yet 
at  its  height,  and  it  was  still  possible  to  think  of 
some  other  things.  On  Friday  afternoon  Charley 
Ferris  remarked  to  Will  Torrance,  — 

"  What  do  you  say  now  about  to-morrow  ?  Kites, 
or  the  Rambler's  .?  " 

**  I  shall  ramble,  anyhow." 

"Well,"  said  Charley,  "  I  left  my  kite  half  way  up 
the  Presbyterian  church  steeple.  Guess  I  might  as 
well  go  with  you." 

«5» 
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Joe  Martin  had  not  yet  caught  the  kite-fever,  and 
Otis  Burr  had  been  reading  an  article  on  geology 
in  a  magazine,  so  they  two  agreed  to  join.  But  Jeff 
Carroll  refused,  point-blank. 

"I  don't  mind  a  gun,"  he  said,  "if  I  can  have 
another  fellow  along  to  carry  it  for  me,  and  do  the 
loading  ;  but  I've  a  prejudice  against  breaking  stone. 
It's  State's-prison  work." 

Jeff's  customary  chuckle  was  all  the  comfort  they 
got  from  him,  and  all  others  were  equally  beyond 
persuasion  ;  but  the  club  decided  to  go. 

Within  an  hour  after  their  Saturday  morning 
breakfast,  the  four  self-selected  stone-breakers  were 
pushing  along  the  old  South  Road,  up  the  beautiful 
valley  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  Saltillo. 

There  were  four  hammers  among  them,  of  course ; 
but  no  two  were  alike,  and  Charley  Ferris  was  espe- 
cially proud  of  his  own.  It  was  a  regular  long- 
handled  stone-hammer,  just  the  thing  for  breaking 
curious  rocks ;  but  it  could  not  be  carried  in  his 
pocket. 

Will  Torrance  had  intended  taking  a  bag  to  hold 
his  prizes,  but  Otis  Burr  had  persuaded  him  to 
leave  it  at  home. 

*'  If  you  want  to  know  how  it  would  be,"  said  Otis, 
"tumble  a  few  hatfuls  of  gravel  into  it  now,  and 
carry  it  around  the  square.  That'll  teach  you. 
Stones  weigh  something  nowadays." 
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There  was  no  need  to  actually  try  the  experiment, 
and  the  remark  went  around  that  "  pockets  would 
do  for  specimens." 

"  Now,  boys,"  said  Charley,  "  keep  your  eyes 
peeled.     We're  to  take  any  thing  we  come  to." 

Joe  Martin  was  the  first  man  to  win  a  prize,  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

"Rock.?"  said  Otis.  "That  isn't  a  rock.  That's 
an  oyster-shell." 

"Can't  help  that,"  said  Joe.  "We're  bound  to 
bring  Mr.  Hayne  a  specimen  of  whatever  we  find." 

"Look  here,  then!"  exclaimed  Oat,  "there's  a 
big  stone  house,  over  yonder.  We  must  all  go  and 
take  a  clip  at  it." 

"  How  do  you  know  it's  a  stone  house  1  " 

"  Can't  I  see  }  " 

"  No,  you  can't  tell  at  this  distance.  Besides,  it 
isn't  in  our  way.     We  haven't  found  it." 

"  Here's  another,  then,"  shouted  Charley.  "  If  a 
brick  isn't  as  good  as  an  oyster-shell,  I'd  like  to 
know  why." 

"Every  one  of  us  must  have  a  piece.  If  Mr. 
Hayne  can  tell  us  what  kind  of  rock  it  is,  let  him 
do  it." 

"Wonder  if  he  can  tell  what  this  is.?"  slowly 
added  Otis,  as  he  picked  up  something  from  under 
his  feet. 

"  That }     That's  a  piece  of  the  road.     It's  the  old 
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Cinder  Road.     That   came  from  the  furnace,"  said 

Will.     "Nothing  but  slag." 

**  It's  good  enough  rock  for  me,"  and  it  went  into 
his  pocket. 

There  were  no  rocks  to  sj>eak  of  in  or  near  the 
road  ;  and  they  obtained  no  more  minerals  until, 
about  three  miles  south  of  the  city,  Will  Torrance 
said  to  his  somewhat  grumbling  companions,  — 

"  Now,  boys,  we  must  make  for  the  hills.  Over 
there  is  the  Glen." 

"What's  that  1 "  asked  Otis. 

"  It's  a  crack  in  the  hill.  I've  been  there.  There's 
no  end  of  rocks.     It's  a  great  place  for  a  picnic." 

Before  all  the  questions  were  asked  and  answered, 
the  club  was  in  a  high  state  of  curiosity  over  the 
wonders  before  them. 

"Over  the  fence  now,"  said  Will. 

Over  the  fence  they  were  clambering,  when  Joe 
Martin  stopped  them. 

"  Hold  on,  boys  !  " 

"  What's  up,  Joe  .? " 

"  Stone  fence,  boys.  Rails  on  top.  We  must 
hammer  into  it." 

That  was  plainly  according  to  the  rule  of  the  club, 
and  the  stone  part  of  the  fence  had  to  suffer  a  little. 
Otis  Burr  was  the  only  member  who  secured  any 
sort  of  a  prize  from  it  ;  but  he  actually  knocked  out 
a  beautiful  little  "fossil"  from  a  piece  of  gray  lime- 
stone. 
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"  Hayne'll  call  that  by  some  big  name  or  other.  I 
believe  it's  a  trilobite." 

"  Bite  what  ? "  asked  Charley. 

At  that  moment,  something  like  an  answer  came 
from  the  field  behind  them,  —  a  deep,  low-pitched 
voice,  with  a  little  something  in  it  to  remind  a  man 
of  very  distant  thunder. 

''  Hallo  !  "  said  Otis.     "  What's  that }  " 

"Nothing  but  a  bull,"  replied  Joe  Martin.  ''I 
don't  care  to  try  for  a  specimen  of  him." 

They  had  walked  on  across  the  field,  while  they 
examined  that  fossil,  and  were  at  quite  a  distance 
from  the  fence  they  had  pounded,  before  the  bull 
undertook  to  speak  to  them. 

**Boys,"  said  Charley,  as  he  looked  behind  him, 
*'  there's  mischief  in  that  animal.  He's  a-shaking 
his  head." 

"  It  sounds  as  if  he  were  trying  to  swear  at  us 
too,"  said  Otis.  "  That  next  fence  is  our  best 
chance  for  rocks  just  now." 

''  Hadn't  we  better  go  back  }  " 

"No,  Charley,"  said  Will;  "but  we'd  better  do 
the  fastest  kind  of  rambling.  Run,  boys,  before  he 
comes  for  us." 

It  was  time  to  start,  if  they  meant  to  do  that  ;  for 
the  bull  was  beginning  to  trot,  and  the  club  unani- 
mously agreed  that  he  was  growing  larger. 

Angrier  he  certainly  was ;  for  Otis  Burr  had  un- 
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thinkingly  taken  a  red  silk  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket,  to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  his  face,  and 
any  bull  alive  would  have  taken  offence  at  that.  On 
he  came,  and  on  ahead  of  him  went  the  Rambler's 
Club. 

At  first  they  stuck  together  pretty  well ;  but  the 
taller  boys  were  the  better  runners,  and  poor  Charley 
Ferris  shortly  began  to  fall  behind. 

Bellow  after  bellow,  deep  and  thunderous,  reached 
his  ears  from  the  throat  of  his  pursuer ;  and  the 
situation  began  to  look  more  than  a  little  serious. 

What  could  a  short  boy  of  fourteen  do  against 
such  a  bull  as  that,  with  no  better  weapon  than  a 
long-handled  stone-hamm^er  1  Not  a  great  deal, 
certainly ;  and  the  other  three  would  need  all  the 
legs  they  had,  with  none  to  sell  or  lend  him.  They 
were  good  fellows,  however  ;  and  the  tfiought  seemed 
to  come  to  all  of  them  at  the  same  moment,  that 
they  must  not  abandon  Charley. 

"  Come  on,"  shouted  Will.  ''  It's  only  a  little  way 
now." 

"  Come  on,"  encouragingly  added  Joe  Martin. 
''He  won't  catch  you." 

"  I  say,  boys ! "  suddenly  exclaimed  Otis  Burr. 
''We're  done  for." 

"What's  the  matter.?"  asked  Joe. 

"  Look  !  We  can't  jump  that.  It's  deep,  too,  and 
there's  no  end  of  mud." 
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They  had  all  looked  now,  and  they  saw  cause 
enough  for  dismay.  Between  them  and  the  friendly 
fence  ahead  there  stretched  the  shining  water  of  a 
brook,  which  had  been  dug  out  for  drainage  purposes 
to  an  unknown  depth,  and  was  at  least  twelve  feet 
wide.  Charley  saw  it  as  plainly  as  the  rest  did  ; 
but  the  bull  seemed  to  have  centred  his  blind  wrath 
upon  his  nearest  "invader,"  so  that,  while  the  other 
three  were  at  liberty  to  turn  and  run  for  a  point 
farther  along  the  bank  of  the  brook,  that  privilege 
was  apparently  denied  to  him.  All  at  once,  Will 
Torrance  shouted,  — 

*'  Bridge,  boys  !     There's  a  bridge  !  " 

There  it  was  ;  but  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
Charley  to  reach  it  in  time,  and  Otis  Burr  ex- 
claimed, — 

"  Dodge  him,  Charley  !  Dodge  him  !  Boys,  hold 
on.     We  must  fight  that  bull." 

"  I'm  in,"  said  Will  promptly ;  and  Joe  Martin 
turned  in  his  tracks  at  the  word.  There  was  good 
pluck  in  the  Rambler's  Club ;  but  it  would  have 
gone  badly  with  Charley,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
his  own  short  legs,  and  the  hurry  the  bull  was 
in. 

Right  on  the  bank  of  the  brook,  with  the  bellow- 
ing brute  hardly  ten  feet  behind  him,  Charley  sud- 
denly halted.  He  was  not  a  good  swimmer  ;  the 
brook  was  deep;  the  water  was  cold;  he  could  not 
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jump  it :  but  he  knew  he  was  the  best  and  quickest 
dodger  among  the  Park  boys. 

So  he  stood  still,  faced  about,  and  dodged  like  a 
very  much  frightened  "flash." 

That  was  one  thing  the  bull  had  not  been  trained 
to  do.  He  was  too  heavy,  too  clumsy,  and  he  was 
going  too  fast,  even  if  he  had  known  how.  He 
could  neither  halt  nor  turn,  and  on  he  went  into 
the  water,  horns,  wrath,  body,  and  all,  with  a  deep 
bellow  of  discontent. 

*'  Quick,  Charley,  give  me  your  stone-hammer ! " 
shouted  Otis  Burr.  "I  understand  cattle.  The 
rest  of  you  make  for  the  bridge." 

They  wanted  to  badly  enough ;  but  they  could 
not  bear  to  leave  Otis  until  they  could  see  the 
results  of  whatever  experiment  he  proposed  to  try. 

The  bull  was  more  or  less  cooled  off  by  his  un- 
expected bath ;  and  when  he  turned  around,  and 
tried  to  get  out  again,  he  found  himself  sinking  and 
floundering  in  a  way  which  could  hardly  have  been 
comfortable. 

That  was  bad  ;  but  it  was  not  the  worst  of  it  for 
him,  for  his  head  no  sooner  came  within  reach,  than 
a  sharp  rap  with  a  stone-hammer  fell  upon  his  nose, 
—  a  tender  place  with  animals  of  his  kind. 

It  was  of  no  use  to  bellow  now.  He  was  in  the 
mud,  and  the  red-haired  boy  on  the  bank  had  the 
long-handled   hammer.     Another  rap   followed,  and 
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another,  in  quick,  severe  succession,  and  then  Otis 
watched  him  for  a  moment. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  ''don't  you  hear?  There  was 
sorrow  and  repentance  in  that  last  bellow.  He 
won't  chase  any  more  Rambler's  Clubs  to-day.  He's 
had  all  he  wants.  We  needn't  run  an  inch.  We  can 
walk  right  along  toward  the  bridge." 

Even  a  bull  can  understand  some  things.  If 
there  had  been  any  fun  for  him  in  chasing  a  lot 
of  Park  boys,  there  was  none  at  all  in  standing 
there,  in  cold  mud  and  water,  to  have  his  nose 
pounded.  Otis  was  right.  There  was  no  more 
**follow"  in  that  bull.  Still  it  had  required  some 
pluck  to  use  the  hammer  in  that  way,  and  the  club 
was  particularly  proud  of  itself. 

The  little  bridge  was  reached  without  any  need- 
less delay,  and  the  next  fence  was  not  worked  for 
''specimens." 

"  It'll  be  time  enough  for  them  when  we  get  to 
the  glen,"  said  Otis.  "  I  stuck  to  my  fossil.  If 
we'd  had  many  more  rocks  in  our  pockets,  that  bull 
would  have  caught  us  before  he  got  to  his  trap." 

"Charley,"  said  Joe,  "you  ran  splendidly;  but  it 
was  nothing  at  all  to  the  way  you  dodged." 

"  Yes :  I  had  to  be  quick  about  it ;  but  it  was  the 
best  kind  of  a  trap.  Ain't  I  glad,  though,  that  I 
brought  that  hammer  !  " 

He  had  not   exactly  foreseen   the   bull,  and  pro- 
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vided  for  him  ;  but  a  fair  share  of  the  victory  did 
indeed  belong  to  him,  and  nobody  disputed  his  title 
to  it. 

A  careful  look  was  given  to  the  contents  of  that 
next  field  ;  and  it  was  not  unpleasant  to  discover  that 
the  only  dangerous  wild  beasts  in  sight  were  a  flock 
of  sheep,  who  were  turning  what  tails  they  had, 
with  one  accord,  and  running  their  best  away  from 
the  Rambler's  Club. 

It  was  up  a  hill  then,  and  into  a  patch  of  dense 
woods  ;  and  Will  proved  a  good  guide,  for  he  very 
soon  exclaimed,  — 

"  Here  we  are,  boys  !  " 

^' I  know  that,"  said  Otis.  *' We're  here,  but 
where' s  your  wonderful  glen  .''  " 

''  I  don't  see  it  either,"  added  Joe. 

"  That's  the  beauty  of  it.  Nobody  would  believe 
it  could  be  here.  Come  right  along.  Slow,  now. 
Just  beyond  these  trees.     Look  over !  " 

''  Can't  see  much." 

"  Hold  on  by  the  bushes,  and  slip  along  down 
with  me.  There's  an  easier  place  farther  up  the 
glen,  but  this'll  do." 

They  followed  him,  clambering  and  clinging,  and 
picking  their  way,  nearly  forty  feet  down  an  almost 
perpendicular,  or,  as  Otis  Burr  said,  ''awfully  slant- 
indicular,"  side  of  a  chasm,  the  nearness  of  which 
nobody  at    the    upper  edge   of   it  would   have   sus- 
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pecteJ.  It  was  just  the  place  for  a  man  to  tumble 
into  if  he  tried  to  cross  those  woods  in  the  dark ; 
but  then,  not  a  great  many  people  were  likely  to  do 
that. 

The  boys  were  all  safely  upon  the  bottom  at  last ; 
and  Will  remarked  with  manifest  satisfaction,  — 

''  This  is  the  glen  !  It  takes  a  bend  down  yonder, 
and  it  gets  deeper  and  deeper." 

"  Where  does  it  lead  to  t  " 

"  Out  into  the  valley  below  ;  but  it's  rougher  than 
this  down  there." 

And  so  they  found  it.  Here  and  there  it  wid- 
ened as  well  as  deepened,  and  its  rocky  sides  were 
''shelving"  or  more  than  perpendicular,  while  great 
masses  of  rock  arose  in  the  centre  of  it,  to  be 
climbed  over  and  wondered  at  by  the  members  of 
the  Rambler's  Club.  Not  one  of  them  could  think 
of  any  other  possible  use  for  all  these  ragged  piles 
of  pudding-stone,  or  the  out-cropping  ledges  of  gray 
limestone  below. 

Now  was  the  time  for  hammers  ;  and  the  crop  of 
specimens  secured  was  by  no  means  a  bad  one. 
Every  pocket  was  as  nearly  filled  as  the  length  of 
the  home-walk  before  them  would  at  all  justify  ; 
and  Charley  Ferris's  proposition  to  "  take  along  the 
glen,  and  show  it  to  Mr.  Hayne,"  was  unanimously 
voted  down. 

"Boys,"  said  Joe  at  last,  "we  forgot  one  thing." 
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''What's  that?"  asked  Will. 

"Just  you  think  a  moment.  Seems  to  me  you 
could  guess,  if  you  made  a  fair  try  at  it." 

"William,"  said  Charley,  with  a  hand  pressed 
just  below  his  waistband,   "do  you  give  it  up.-*" 

"  Is  it  a  conundrum  }  " 

"  No,  sir ;  but  it's  pretty  near  to  twelve  o'clock. 
Do  you  know  what  ought  to  happen  then } " 

"  Something  to  eat  t  That's  a  fact.  We  forgot 
about  that.  Tell  you  what,  though.  We  can  work 
our  way  out  into  the  valley,  and  they'll  boil  some 
eggs  for  us,  —  'most  any  farmhouse  we  come  to." 

There  was  something  almost  musical  in  the  sound 
of  the  word  "eggs"  to  the  ears  of  all  four  of  the 
young  stone-breakers ;  and  they  were  quite  ready 
to  "work  out  into  the  valley."  It  was  easy,  after 
that,  to  select  a  promising  looking  farmhouse,  and 
apply  for  something  to  eat. 

The  club  was  hungry  indeed,  when  it  filed  through 
that  wide  farm-gate,  and  made  its  way  around  to  the 
back  door.  There  was  even  something  of  meekness 
in  the  face  of  Charley  Ferris,  when  he  explained 
their  errand  to  the  stout,  rosy-faced  lady  who  an- 
swered the  knock  he  gave ;  and  he  failed  to  respond 
at  once  to  the  broad  smile  with  which  she  ex- 
claimed, — 

"  Boiled  eggs  ?     Bless  my  soul !  " 

"  Of    course,    ma'am,"    said    Otis    politely,    "  we 
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expect  to  pay  for  what  we  get.  We've  been  up  in 
the  glen  geologizing." 

His  face  colored  very  easily ;  and  the  blood  came 
into  it  as  she  turned  her  merry  eyes  upon  him,  and 
remarked,  — 

"  G'olygizing  !  Pay  for  all  they  can  eat  !  I 
declare !  Sally,  come  here !  Here's  Mr.  Martin's 
boy,  and  young  Burr,  and  two  others,  pretty  nigh 
half  starved.     They  want  some  boiled  eggs." 

A  peal  of  laughter  answered  her  from  the  next 
room  ;  and  it  did  not  come  from  one  solitary  voice, 
for  "  Sally  "  had  company. 

"Boys!"  exclaimed  Charley  Ferris,  ''they  know 
us." 

Two  of  them  certainly ;  and  they  knew  the  names 
of  the  other  two  soon  enough,  for  there  was  a  good 
deal  more  than  eggs  upon  the  table  around  which 
they  were  shortly  sitting. 

''  Sally "  and  her  company  of  four  young  ladies, 
and  her  blooming  mother,  attended  to  the  cooking 
and  waiting,  and  insisted  on  helping  the  club  to 
**  something  more,"  even  after  it  had  exhausted  its 
capacity  for  taking  food.  The  story  of  its  morn- 
ing adventures  had  to  be  told,  arid  there  was  fun 
enough  made  over  them  ;  and  then  it  came  out  that 
not  one  of  the  occupants  of  that  farmhouse  had 
missed  being  present  at  the  May  Festival. 

*'  Boys,"    said    Otis    Burr,  when    they  were    once 
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more  in  the  road,  ''it  was  just  great !  It  beats  the 
rambling.     Will,  can  you  find  your  way  home  ?  " 

"  It's  a  mile  shorter  than  the  way  we  came 
through  the  glen.  All  we've  got  to  do  is  to  take 
the  next  road  to  the  left,  and  walk  right  along. 
They  haven't  moved  the  city  a  rod  since  we  left  it." 

"  Don't  know  as  I  shall  care  to  move  a  rod  after 
I  get  there  again,"  replied  Otis.  "  My  pockets  get 
heavier  every  minute." 

They  were  a  tired  lot  when  they  reached  their 
own  gates  ;  but  it  had  been  a  very  complete 
"  ramble." 


CHAPTER   XVIL 


TPIE    KITE    FEVER. 


The  next  week  was  made  up  of  fine  days, — what 
the  old  farmers  call  ''  the  best  kind  of  growing 
weather."  It  was  also  admirable  weather  for  the 
flying  of  kites,  and  the  Saltillo  boys  made  full  use 
of  it.  They  were  mistaken,  however,  about  Andrew 
Wright,  and  his  lack  of  interest  in  the  prevailing 
excitement.  He  had  caught  the  fever  severely,  for 
it  had  taken  him  upon  his  weakness  for  mechanical 
and  philosophical  contriv^ances  ;  but  he  had  not  yet 
confessed  as  much  to  any  of  the  rest.  He  had  a 
secret  to  keep,  and  he  was  just  the  fellow  to  keep 
one. 

Andrew  had  owned  many  kites  in  his  time,  of  the 
shapes  and  sizes  common  to  all  flyers  ;  and  he  now 
had  it  upon  his  mind  to  undertake  something  new 
and  striking. 

"The  Chinese  do  wonderful  things  with  kites," 
he  said  to  himself.     ''I'm  as  good  as  a  Chinese  any 
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day.  Let's  see  if  I  can't  send  up  something  the 
boys  haven't  seen  before." 

He  even  consulted  a  cyclopaedia  on  the  general 
subject  of  "Chinese  kites;"  but  he  was  hardly 
likely  to  rival  the  best  artists  in  the  world.  It  was 
worth  while  to  try ;  but  he  lacked  silk,  bamboo 
sticks,  and  instruction. 

Greek  and  other  solemn  duties  could  not  be 
allowed  to  suffer,  but  Andrew  was  industrious  and 
time-saving.  Besides,  he  was  wise  enough  to  em- 
ploy a  little  strictly  professional  help  ;  that  is,  he 
hired  a  carpenter  to  plane  out  some  of  his  sticks 
for  him,  so  that  they  would  be  exactly  even.  They 
were  beautiful  sticks,  and  they  fitted  to  their  places 
elegantly ;  and  by  the  middle  of  that  week  he  was 
ready  to  say  to  Otis  Burr,  — 

"  I'm  going  to  have  Jack  Roberts  and  Will  Tor- 
rance, and  some  of  the  other  boys,  come  over  to- 
night. Going  to  send  up  a  new  kite.  Will  you 
come } " 

"  New  kite  t     Send  it  up  in  the  evening }  " 

"Yes.  I  guess  there'll  be  a  good  wind  for  it. 
Come  over." 

Otis  rarely  asked  questions,  and  he  said  he  would 
come ;  but  he  went  home  for  supper  with  trouble 
on  his  mind.  Where  could  be  the  sense  in  sending 
up  any  kind  of  a  kite  after  dark  t  Nobody  could 
see,  then,  whether  it  were  up  or  not. 
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Word  went  around  all  the  more  rapidly  because 
it  seemed  to  have  a  bit  of  mystery  about  it ;  and  it 
was  not  quite  dark  before  there  was  a  very  good 
gathering  of  boys  at  the  side  of  the  Park  on  which 
Mr.  Wright's  house  fronted. 

Andrew  came  out  and  looked  around,  and  had  the 
air  of  a  man  in  something  of  a  hurry. 

"  Where's  your  kite  .'* "  asked  Charley. 

''She's  ready.  I  must  get  her  up  as  soon  as  I 
can.  I'm  half  afraid  the  wind'll  go  down.  She'll 
take  a  good  deal  of  wind.  Jack,  come  in  and  help 
me  out  into  the  Park  with  her." 

Jack  started  for  the  back  yard  with  him,  leaving 
the  rest  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  make  remarks. 

"  Into  the  Park  >     What  for .?  " 

**  No  chance  there  for  a  good  run." 

"  He'll  never  get  her  up." 

"Wonder  what  sort  of  a  machine  he's  been 
building." 

"Flying-machine,  maybe." 

It  was  hardly  a  minute  before  Jack  and  Andrew 
returned,  and  both  had  their  hands  full,  very. 

."Boys!  Look  at  that!"  shouted  Charley  Ferris. 
"  Isn't  she  a  whopper }  " 

"Why,  she's  six  feet  high,"  said  Phil  Bruce. 

"Six  feet  and  six  inches,"  said  Andrew,  a  good 
deal  as  if  he  were  trying  to  smother  a  feeling  of 
anxiety.  "  It'll  take  more'n  one  of  us  to  hold  her. 
Glad  there  isn't  any  more  wind,  after  all." 
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''You'll  need  to  tack  on  about  a  half  a  mile  of 
tail,"  said  Otis  Burr. 

'*  Tail  ?  No.  I've  calculated  the  balancing  power. 
She'll  stand  steady  enough.  All  a  tail  does  for  a 
kite  is  to  balance  it." 

"There's  got  to  be  just  about  so  much  tail,  or 
she'll  dive  and  break  her  neck,"  remarked  Charley. 

''  The  Chinese  don't  tail  their  best  kites.  Make 
'em  of  all  sorts  of  shapes,  —  dragons  and  birds  and 
snakes." 

**But  then,  they  know  how." 

A  closer  inspection  of  Andy's  monster  suggested 
that  he  had  used  all  the  care  and  knowledge  there 
was  this  side  of  China.  Every  corner  of  it  told  of 
thoughtful  patience,  and  it  was  a  kite  to  be  respected 
in  any  community. 

"  It  is  really  a  better  kite,"  said  Charley  Ferris, 
"than  the  one  I  gave  the  Presbyterian  church  to 
hang  on  their  steeple." 

"Yes,"  said  Otis,  "but  it'll  take  something  like 
your  pet  bull  to  hold  it." 

"It'll  take  the  strongest  kind  of  twine,  anyhow." 

Andrew  had  several  balls  of  that  ready  for  use  ; 
and  Jack  had  brought  along  a  covered  basket,  the 
contents  of  which  had  not  been  mentioned  to  any- 
body. 

The  Park  was  free  ground  to  anybody  who  lived 
in  the  neighborhood,  although  it  was  generally  for- 
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bidden  to  the  boys  as  a  playground.  They  would 
soon  have  done  away  with  its  grass  and  shrubbery  if 
they  had  been  given  free  range  of  it. 

They  all  went  over  there  now,  with  the  tall  kite 
looming  up  among  them,  and  gathered  almost 
silently  around  it  in  the  southerly  end  of  the  open 
space.  The  wind  was  from  the  south,  and  was  fairly 
good,  though  a  smaller  kite  would  have  demanded 
something  of  a  run. 

*'  If  it  doesn't  go  right  up,  the  tail'll  catch  on 
something." 

"  Go  up }  Why,  it'll  be  out  of  sight  in  half  a 
minute,"  said  Jeff  Carroll.  "It's  getting  ^  dark 
now." 

"  You  wait  and  see,"  said  Andrew ;  and  he  was 
very  busy,  at  that  moment,  fastening  some  contriv- 
ances or  other  to  different  parts  of  his  experiment. 
He  told  the  rest  of  the  boys  to  stand  away,  and 
the  kite  and  he  were  face  to  face.  He  had  planned 
every  thing  beforehand,  and  there  was  no  waiting 
to  be  done  now.  What  tail  there  was  lay  stretched 
out  in  a  straight  line  in  the  long  "middle  walk," 
and  was  sure  to  be  kept  free. 

"Let  her  go,  Jack." 

Charley  Ferris  had  just  been  murmuring,  "What 
on  earth  is  he  lighting  matches  for }  Can't  he  see 
his  kite } " 

"  Hurrah  !     Up  she  goes  !  " 
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Up  she  went,  with  a  rapid,  soaring  motion  ;  and 
Jack  Roberts  steadied  her  with  the  tail  till  the 
heavy  end  of  it  was  lifted  from  the  ground,  and 
out  of  his  hands. 

Faster,  —  faster,  —  and  now  there  was  good  cause 
for  the  great  round  of  cheers  that  followed  the  rise 
of  Andrew's  big  invention.  It  carried  one  paper 
lantern  at  its  head,  another  at  its  feet,  and  others 
at  its  centre  and  at  the  ends  of  its  wide  arms. 
Through  the  greased  paper  of  each  lantern  shone 
the  flaring  light  of  a  half-candle,  and  the  match 
mystery  was  explained. 

Not  a  lantern  went  out ;  and  the  cheering  sum- 
moned other  boys,  and  men  too,  who  came  spring- 
ing over  the  Park  fence,  and  through  the  gates,  to 
see  the  wonder,  and  people  came  to  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  houses.  Had  they  been  so  many 
Chinese,  they  could  hardly  have  shown  more  inter- 
est ;  and,  all  the  while,  the  great  kite  sailed  on,  up 
and  up,  as  stately  as  a  ship  at  sea.  That  means,  of 
course,  that  it  pitched  and  rocked  a  little,  but  did 
not  actually  upset  itself. 

It  began  to  pull  pretty  hard ;  and  Will  Torrance 
and  Otis  Burr  both  had  to  keep  a  firm  hold  of  the 
strong  hempen  twine,  as  they  let  it  out,  hand  over 
hand. 

''  Not  so  fast,  boys,"  shouted  Andy.  **  Easy,  now. 
That'll  do.     Doesn't  she  sail !  " 
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"  If  we  can't  see  the  kite,"  remarked  Jeff  Carroll, 
"the  lights'll  help  ns  to  guess  where  she  is." 

Andrew  had  a  right  to  be  proud  of  his  success  ; 
but  he  was  not  yet  at  the  end  of  his  experiments. 
When  the  first  ball  of  twine  was  out,  he  spliced  on 
the  end  of  the  second  very  carefully. 

"What  for.?"  asked  Charley.  "Won't  it  hold,  if 
you  just  knot  it .?  " 

"  If  there  was  a  knot  left  there,  it  would  stop  my 
travellers." 

"Travellers?  Oh!  you're  going  to  send  up  mes- 
sengers.    You  couldn't  see  one  twenty  feet  off." 

"Just  you  wait." 

The  basket  lay  near  Andrew ;  and  he  now  took 
from  it  several  large,  round  pieces  of  stiff  card- 
board, each  with  an  inch-wide  round  hole  in  the 
centre.  There  were  side-slits  cut  into  them,  so 
that  they  could  be  slipped  on  over  the  twine  ;  and 
the  slits  were  deftly  tied  close  again,  after  that  was 
done. 

"  Those  are  your  travellers  }  " 

"Don't  be  in  a  hurry.  I'm  going  to  send  'em  up, 
one  at  a  time." 

"  Stand  back,  boys  !  "  shouted  Jack.  "  Something 
more's  coming." 

There  was,  indeed ;  for,  when  that  "  traveller " 
went  gliding  off  along  the  kite-string,  it  carried  a 
brilliant    red-paper  Chinese  lantern  dangling  below 
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it.  So  did  each  of  its  fellows  when  their  turn  came  ; 
and  each  was  greeted  with  a  ringing  cheer,  for  the 
boys  had  never  seen  that  thing  done  before. 

Will  and  Otis  were  quite  willing  now  to  take  a 
twist  of  that  twine  around  the  nearest  post  of  the 
Park  fence,  and  rest  their  fingers. 

"  Doesn't  she  tug  !  "  exclaimed  Will. 

"Guess  it's  blowing  a  little,  up  where  she  is," 
replied  Otis. 

"  It  can't  break  that  twine." 

"But  it  could  carry  another  ball  of  it.'* 

"That's  high  enough  for  to-night,"  said  Andy,  as 
he  put  on  his  last  traveller.  "  This  is  only  an  experi- 
ment. We'll  do  something  better'n  this  with  it 
next  time." 

"  If  we  ever  get  it  down  again,"  said  Otis  thought- 
fully. 

There  was  some  reason  for  a  doubt  on  that  head ; 
for  the  kite  was  now  at  a  respectable  height,  and 
the  wind  was  getting  pretty  fresh.  The  experiment 
had  been  tried ;  and  at  last  Andrew  said,  — 

"  It's  about  time  to  pull  in.  It'll  take  some  time." 
But  at  that  very  moment  Jack  exclaimed,  — 

"  I  say,  Andy,  what's  happened } " 

The  kite  lanterns  had  been  giving  only  a  feeble 
and  star-like  glimmer,  up  to  that  moment ;  but  now 
there  suddenly  flashed  out  a  great  flare  of  light 
among  them. 
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"  She's  afire  !  "  yelled  Charley  Ferris  ;  and  a 
chorus  followed  him,  — 

"  She's  afire !  She's  afire !  That's  the  end  of 
that  kite ! " 

That  was  it.  The  candles  of  the  middle  lantern 
had  flared  against  its  wall  of  buttered  paper,  and 
the  whole  concern  was  in  a  blaze. 

"  Pull  in,  boys  !  Pull  in  !  We  shall  be  setting 
somebody's  house  in  a  blaze.  Pull  in  as  fast  as 
you  can." 

It  was  no  time  for  careful  winding-up  of  twine, 
and  the  "  pulling  in "  grew  only  too  easy,  as  the 
boys  excitedly  hauled  on,  arm  over  arm.  Down 
she  came,  faster  and  faster ;  and  the  traveller  lan- 
terns danced  about  wildly  in  all  directions. 

"  There,  the  cord's  afire,"  said  Jack. 

That  was  the  end  of  it  all.  The  frame  of  the 
big  kite  fell,  nobody  knew  where  ;  and  in  a  minute 
or  so  more  the  burned  and  blackened  end  of  its 
now  useless  string  was  pulled  in  among  the  dis- 
appointed Park  boys. 

"  I'll  build  a  bigger  one,"  said  Andrew  heroically. 
"  I  know  better  now  how  to  rig  my  lanterns. 
There  won't  be  any  conflagration  next  time." 

"That  means  'fire,'  "  remarked  Jeff ;  but  Charley 
Ferris  rebuked  him  with,  — 

"  It  was  the  biggest  kite  there  ever  was  in  Saltillo. 
We've  saved  nearly  all  the  twine." 
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That  was  worth  while  too,  for  the  twine  was  the 
most  costly  part  of  the  whole  experiment.  This 
was  voted  a  triumphant  success,  in  spite  of  its  final 
catastrophe  ;  for,  as  Jeff  Carroll  remarked,  — 

"  The  blaze  would  have  been  the  best  part  of  it, 
if  it  had  been  on  the  programme  in  the  first  place." 

There  was  not  much  danger  but  what  the  "kite- 
fever"  would  hold  its  own  now  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season  ;  but  the  day  of  small  and  unambitious 
kites  had  gone  by.  At  least,  they  were  likely  to 
be  left  in  the  hands  only  of  small  and  unambitious 
boys. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

SOME    QUEER   HISTORIES. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  the  Rambler's  Club 
had,  with  one  accord,  postponed  making  to  Mr. 
Hayne  any  report  of  their  Saturday  performances. 
Neither  had  they  discussed  them  in  the  hearing  of 
the  other  boys.  It  was  not  until  the  day  following 
the  burning  of  the  big  kite  that  the  school  was 
made  generally  aware  that  any  such  expedition  had 
taken  place. 

The  facts  came  out,  as  it  were,  incidentally,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  some  conversational  remarks 
Mr.  Hayne  was  making  at  the  close  of  the  regular 
exercises. 

He  was  telling  them,  much  to  Andy  Wright's 
gratification,  of  the  wonderful  kites  of  the  Chinese  ; 
and  there  was  quite  enough  of  popular  interest  in 
the  subject  to  stir  up  his  hearers  to  make  remarks. 

*' I  have  heard,"  he  said,  ''that  some  of  their 
kites  are  in  the  form  of  birds,  others  of  monsters, 
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and  of  animals  of  many  kinds.  How  would  you  like 
to  see  a  herd  of  cattle  floating  in  the  air  ? " 

''  Charley  Ferris  would  ! "  exclaimed  Joe  Martin. 
''He  set  a  bull  afloat  in  some  water  last  Saturday." 

''Ah!  not  in  the  air?" 

"  No,  sir ;  but  I  guess  he  wished  that  bull  higher'n 
a  kite,  just  before  he  got  to  the  water." 

"You  may  tell  us  how  it  was,  Mr.  Martin.  Go 
right  on." 

Joe  was  forced  to  explain  himself ;  and  his  ac- 
count, though  brief,  was  decidedly  graphic.  Will 
Torrance  unthinkingly  added,  "  That  bull's  nose 
was  the  only  thing  Otis  Burr  hammered  without 
getting  a  specimen  of  it  to  bring  home." 

"  You  brought  back  some  other  specimens,  then } 
I  am  glad  of  it.     Where  are  they  1 " 

"Mine  are  in  my  desk,  sir.  I  think  the  other 
boys  have  theirs  safe  too." 

They  were  forced  to  admit  the  fact,  but  seemed 
a  little  reluctant  to  bring  their  treasures  out  for 
inspection.  They  even  remarked  that  there  was 
nothing  of  any  interest  to  show,  —  only  some  bits  of 
broken  stone. 

That  may  have  been  the  sentiment  of  the  school ; 
but  it  was  found  to  be  a  mistake  before  Mr.  Hayne 
finished  his  explanation  of  the  little  heaps  of  frag- 
ments which  were  quickly  spread  upon  his  table. 

There  had   been    no  time   for  any  winnowing  of 
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those  collections,  and  Joe  Martin  had  forgotten  all 
about  his  oyster-shell.  His  face  turned  all  the 
redder  when  Mr.  Hayne  picked  up  that  particular 
curiosity,  and  examined  it  before  the  school. 

**  Interesting,  certainly.  This  is  from  your  lot, 
Mr.  Martin } " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

*'  Where  did  you  find  it .?  " 

"About  half  a  mile  beyond  the  bridge." 

"Well,  this  time  all  it  means  is,  that  there  are 
oyster-dealers  in  Saltillo.  But  just  such  shells  have 
told  a  great  deal  to  men  of  science,  when  found  a 
long  distance  from  where  the  sea  now  is.  They 
said,  very  plainly,  that  the  sea  had  been  there 
some  day.  Oyster-shells  can  almost  talk  to  some 
men." 

He  had  not  a  great  deal  more  to  say  about  it 
just  then,  but  promised  further  explanations  at 
some  future  day.  Joe  Martin  felt  a  good  deal 
relieved ;  but  Charley  Ferris  had  been  reminded 
of  his  piece  of  brick,  and  was  muttering  to  himself, 
"I  wonder  what  he'll  say  to  that." 

The  fossil  came  to  hand  first ;  and  there  was 
more  to  be  said  about  it  than  any  of  them  had 
dreamed  of.  It  was  a  kind  of  geological  "text," 
and  Mr.  Hayne  had  hardly  laid  it  aside  when  his 
fingers  closed  upon  the  bit  of  burned  clay. 

"  Rock,  eh  } "  he  remarked  with  a  smile.     "  Now, 
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Mr.  Ferris,  the  oyster-shell  could  tell  a  story  of  the 
sea.  What  is  the  story  told  by  this  specimen  of 
yours } " 

"  Brick-kiln,  sir." 

"  That's  it.  Men  at  work  on  the  earth,  and  civil- 
ized enough  to  burn  their  bricks.  Savage  nations 
never  do  that.  Old  bricks  have  had  whole  histories 
of  nations  and  races  written  upon  them.  We  must 
have  an  hour  for  them  some  day.  What's  better, 
Mr.  Ferris,  you  may  write  an  essay  on  old  bricks, 
and  Mr.  Martin  another  on  oyster-shells." 

"  Caught,  both  of  you,"  whispered  Otis  ;  but  Mr. 
Hayne  went  on,  — 

''And  Mr.  Burr  may  give  us  an  essay  on  domestic 
cattle.  By  the  way,  what's  this  t  From  your  col- 
lection, Mr.  Burr,  and  very  interesting." 

He  held  up  the  bit  of  slag  for  a  moment,  while 
Oat  studied  the  top  of  his  desk  confusedly. 

"Another  bit  of  history.  Please  tell  us  what  it 
is,  Mr.  Burr." 

"Old  furnace.     Iron." 

"  Exactly.  It  tells  of  a  people  advanced  enough 
to  work  in  metals,  and  that  is  a  good  deal  of  human 
history  to  pack  into  so  small  a  shape  as  this.  Never 
mind  the  cattle,  Mr.  Burr.  You  may  write  about 
iron-mines." 

"You're  hit,  Oat,"  whispered  Will.  "  I  just  want 
to  hear  that  essay." 
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"And,"  continued  Mr.  Hayne,  *' Mr.  Torrance 
may  give  us  an  essay  on  his  glen,  explaining  how 
it  came  to  be  where  it  is.  You  may  all  make  them 
leading  articles  in  the  next  numbers  of  your  news- 
papers. I  think  your  long  ramble  has  been  quite  a 
success." 

There  was  no  time  remaining  for  a  thorough 
treatment  of  all  the  specimens,  although  brief  re- 
marks were  made  upon  a  few  more.  A  .geological 
idea  had  been  fairly  set  at  work  among  the  Park 
boys ;  but  they  were  no  sooner  out  of  school,  than 
Charley  Ferris  said  to  his  companions  in  mis- 
fortune, — 

"We  didn't  get  one  little  joke  upon  him.  He 
pinned  us  every  time." 

"It's  a  little  on  us,"  said  Joe.  "But,  if  he 
doesn't  know  how  to  handle  boys,  I'd  just  like  to 
know  who  does." 

Mr.  Hayne  knew  a  piece  of  brick  from  an  oyster- 
shell,  at  all  events,  and  what  was  good  discipline 
for  the  boys  who  brought  him  such  rare  speci- 
mens. 

They  were  sad  sufferers.  The  essay  penalty  was 
bad  enough ;  but  the  whole  school  had  the  story 
of  the  bull-chase  and  the  rocks  on  their  tongues' 
ends  for  a  week.  It  would  be  a  while  longer  be- 
fore the  Rambler's  Club  would  hear  the  last  of  prize 
cattle  and  geology. 
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"We've  got  to  do  something,"  remarked  Charley, 
"or  the  club'll  just  be  ruined." 

"Tell  you  what  we  must  do,  boys,"  replied  Will. 
"  We  must  make  a  trip  of  ten  miles  and  back,  next 
time.  That'll  be  tall  walking,  you  know ;  and  it 
won't  give  'em  any  thing  to  laugh  at." 

"  Ten  miles  .''  "  groaned  Charley.  "  And  nothing 
at  either  end  of  it  .'*  Well,  I'll  go  ;  but  let's  wait  a 
week  or  so.  I  want  to  get  that  bull  out  of  my 
mind." 

Otis  and  Joe  also  declared  their  double  willing- 
ness to  make  the  long  trip,  and  to  wait  a  while 
before  they  made  it. 

"The  weather's  a  little  warm,"  said  Otis,  "and 
we  might  meet  a  whole  drove  of  cattle." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A   DREADFUL    PICKLE. 

The  Wedgewood  boys  were  well  aware  that  a 
good  deal  was  going  on,  all  the  while,  around  the 
Park.  Jim  Swayne,  at  least,  kept  himself  in  some 
degree  posted  about  it ;  and  there  could  but  be  more 
or  -less  of  a  feeling  of  rivalry.  The  marble  and 
kite  fevers  had  raged  as  fiercely  in  the  larger  school 
as  in  the  smaller  one,  but  the  former  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  burning  up  any  thing.  And  now  there 
came  a  rumor  that  some  of  the  Park  boys  were  mak- 
ing wonderful  excursions  to  the  lake,  and  out  into 
the  surrounding  country. 

Jim  was  hardly  aware  how  completely  he  had 
copied  the  Rambler's  Club,  one  Saturday,  when  he 
had  gathered  four  boys,  himself  included,  to  "  go 
and  see  if  Oneoga  Lake  is  warm  enough  yet  to 
swim  in." 

The  only  flaw  in  his  muster-roll  was  that  one 
of   the  four,  Ed  Seaton,  was  himself   a  member  of 
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Mr.  Hayne's  school,  although  he  lived  "  on  the  hill/' 
half  a  mile  beyond  the  Park.  Ed's  being  with  them 
was  partly  an  accident,  and  partly  because  he  was 
so  fond  of  a  good  swim  that  he  was  one  of  the  few 
boys  in  Saltillo  likely  to  try  so  rashly  early  an  ex- 
periment. The  other  two  were  Purdy  Smith,  a 
bright  and  handsome  young  fellow  of  Jim's  age  ; 
and  Winfield  Scott  Sidney,  a  quiet-looking  but 
muscular  youngster,  about  a  year  older. 

This  particular  pair  were  in  some  respects  the 
pride  of  the  Wedgewoods.  Purdy's  father  had  been 
an  army-officer,  and  was  killed  in  the  Mexican  war  i 
and  he  was  soon  to  go  his  own  way  to  West  Point, 
to  be  made  a  hero  of.  Winfield's  father  was  actu- 
ally an  army-officer  now,  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  that  was  distinguished  in  such  a  thing  as  that. 
Jim's  '' quartet,"  therefore,  felt  itself  qualified  to 
look  down  on  any  other  excursion-party  that  had 
ever  gone  to  Oneoga  to  see  how  cold  the  water 
was.  There  was  plenty  of  fun  in  them  ;  but  they 
took  along  neither  dog  nor  gun,  and  they  might 
have  had  a  tame  time  of  it,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Ed  Seaton. 

They  had  a  good  walk  in  the  warm  spring  sun- 
shine, and  they  reached  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
They  even  procured  a  small  boat,  and  rowed  out 
from  shore  for  some  little  distance  ;  but,  every  time 
they  put  their  hands  into  the  water,  the  conviction 
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came  upon  them  more  and  more  stiongly,  as  Win 
put  it,  that  "it  isn't  June  yet,  by  a  good  deal." 

*^You  see,"  said  Purdy,  "there  are  springs  of 
ice-water  coming  up  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake." 

"  Ice-water  }  "  replied  Jim.  "  You  mean  salt 
water." 

"Hurrah!"  shouted  Ed.  "That's  it.  I'm  in  for 
a  salt-water  swim." 

"  Goino-  to  dive  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
to  get  it  1 " 

"  Guess  not.  Look  across  yonder.  On  the  west 
side." 

"Don't  see  any  thing,"  was  the  united  response 
of  his  friends. 

"  What }  Don't  you  see  that  big  wooden  build- 
ing ? " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Jim.  "  That's  the  old  pump- 
house." 

"  Well,  doesn't  it  pump  up  the  saltest  kind  of 
salt  water  .''  And  isn't  that  the  reservoir  right 
along  side  of  it  }  It  beats  sea-bathing  all  to 
pieces." 

"  Yes,"  muttered  Purdy,  "  they'll  beat  us  all  to 
pieces,  if  they  catch  us  in  that  reservoir." 

All  the  traditions  of  the  army  forbade  him  or 
Win  from  backing  out,  however,  when  Jim  Swayne 
at  once  bit  hard  at  the  proposal,  and  turned  the 
head  of  the  boat  toward  the  western  shore  of  Oneoga. 
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There  was  time  enough  for  a  full  discussion  of 
the  matter  before  the  prow  grounded  on  the  gravelly 
beach ;  and,  the  more  they  talked,  the  more  they 
were  all  waked  up  to  the  importance  of  doing  a 
thing  which,  so  far  as  they  knew,  no  Saltillo  boys 
had  ever  yet  done. 

The  pump-house  was  a  rambling,  huge,  irregu- 
lar structure  of  massive  hewn  timbers ;  and  neither 
it  nor  the  great  wooden  reservoir,  as  high  as  a  three- 
story  house,  into  which  it  discharged  its  pumping, 
made  any  pretence  at  architectural  effect.  They 
were  as  ugly  as  weather-beaten  lumber  well  could 
be ;  but  there  was  an  air  of  strength  and  usefulness 
about  them,  and  they  were  ornamented  here  and 
there  with  incrustations  of  dirty  salt.  Even  the 
mud  under  and  around  them  had  a  coating  of  dingy 
white. 

*'Boys,"  said  Purdy,  "there  isn't  a  soul  to  be 
seen.     Let's  climb  right  up." 

On  one  side  of  the  reservoir  was  a  zigzag  flight 
of  wooden  steps,  devoid  of  railing ;  and  these  led 
to  a  rude  plank  platform  about  ten  feet  square,  and 
as  many  from  the  upper  level  of  the  vast  vat. 

Nobody  knew  how  many  solar  salt-works  and 
boiling  ranges  were  supplied  from  that  spring,  un- 
less it  might  be  that  great  man,  the  *'  Salt  Super- 
intendent." 

"Just  the  place  to  undress  on,"  said  Win  Sidney 
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in  a  whisper,  as  if  there  were  peril  of  being  over- 
heard by  somebody. 

**  Quick,  now,"  added  Jim.  "  We  can  climb 
right  up." 

There  was  a  permanent  ladder  of  wooden  bars  to 
climb  by  ;  and  it  was  a  marv^el  how  soon  those  four 
boys  were  peering  over  the  brink  of  the  reservoir 
into  the  black-looking  water  that  rose  to  so.  very 
near  the  top  of  it.  There  was  a  movable  cover, 
like  a  shed-roof;  but  it  had  been  partly  slipped 
back,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  had  done  something 
for  the  water  on  the  surface. 

"I  declare,"  said  Jim,  "it's  warmer  than  the  lake 
is.     It  won't  be  a  bad  bath-tub,  after  all." 

They  all  tried  it,  as  he  had  done,  by  cautiously 
putting  in  one  foot. 

"  It'll  do  first-rate,"  said  Ed  Seaton.  "  Ever  so 
much  better  than  the  sea-shore.  Ten  times  as  salt, 
and  it's  deep  too." 

"No  time  to  spare,"  began  Purdy  ;  but  Jim 
interrupted  him  with,  — 

"  Come  on,  boys  !     I'm  in  !  " 

His  plunge  was  followed  unhesitatingly ;  and  then 
there  were  four  wet  heads  on  the  surface,  and  from 
four  pairs  of  lips  there  came,  at  the  same  moment,  — 

"  O-o-oh  !     How  cold  it  is  !  " 

The  stratum  of  water  from  which  the  chill  had 
been  taken  was  all  near  the  surface ;  and  below  that, 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  was  fathom  after 
fathom  of  icy  brine,  colder  than  any  fresh  water 
knew  how  to  be. 

*'  It  swim.s  easy,"  chattered  Jim,  as  he  struck 
vigorously  across  and  back.  "  A  fellow  could  float 
in  it  all  day." 

'^Salt  enough  to  pickle  him,  if  he  did,"  replied 
Purdy.     "  Freeze  him  too." 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  remaining  long  in 
that  bath,  kick  around  in  it  as  lively  as  they  might ; 
but  it  was  indeed  the  easiest  swimming  they  had 
ever  tried.     They  felt  like  so  many  half-frozen  corks. 

''Guess  I've  had  enough,"  said  Win  Sidney.  "I 
don't  want  to  try  it  again  before  July." 

There  was  no  great  difficulty  in  clambering  out ; 
and  the  sunshine  had  a  warmth  in  it  that  would 
have  been  a  perfect  luxury,  if  there  had  not  been 
so  much  wind  from  the  opposite  direction!  Only 
one  side  of  a  boy  could  get  any  comfort  at  a  time. 
The  other  side  felt  badly. 

"The  quicker  we  get  to  our  towels,  and  have  a 
rub,  and  put  our  clothes  on,  the  better  for  us,"  was 
the  remark  on  Ed  Seaton's  lips,  as  he  reached  the 
edge  near  the  platform,  and  looked  over  ;  but  his 
next  words  sent  dismay  behind  him,  for  he  turned 
upon  the  rest  with,  — 

"  Boys,  we're  caught !     There's  a  man  here  !  " 

Down  he  clambered,  however ;  and  the  other  three 
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followed  with  suddenly  increased  agility,  till  they  all 
stood  upon  the  platform. 

''  Hallo,  mister,  what  are  you  doing  with  those 
clothes  ?  "  shouted  Jim  to  a  tall,  raw-boned,  muscu- 
lar individual,  who  was  gathering  a  heap  of  varied 
garments  at  the  head  of  the  stairway. 

"  Hey  }  Oh  !  I'm  only  a-takin'  of  'em  home  with 
me.  I'm  in  charge  of  the  reservaw  ;  and  when  any 
of  the  men  leaves  their  things  on  the  platform,  I 
keep  'em  till  they  come  for  'em  next  day.  Some- 
times I  have  'em  at  my  house  for  a  week  at  a  time." 

A  perfect  torrent  of  boyish  exclamations  and  pro- 
tests followed  his  cool,  unsmiling,  utterly  unfeeling 
utterance  ;  but  he  only  raked  the  things  behind  him, 
so  as  to  stand  between  them  and  the  "  salt-water 
bathers." 

"Yonr  clothes.-*  Did  you  say  they  was  yourn  .-* 
Well,  now,  I  haven't  any  proof  of  that.  I  don't 
know  one  of  ye.  Couldn't  just  take  your  word  for 
it,  you  know." 

**'  Look  here,  mister,"  said  Win  Sidney,  ''you  just 
give  up  those  things.     They're  ours." 

*'  So  you  was  saying.  Been  into  the  reservaw  for 
a  swim  }  Found  it  a  little  salt,  didn't  ye  }  Any  of 
ycr  scratches  a-smartin'  1 " 

They  had  almost  overlooked  one  feature  of  their 
misery  in  their  excitement,  but  they  felt  it  now. 
Every  raw  or  tender  spot  on  each  and  every  body 
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was  beginning  to  smart  handsomely,  and  called  for 
instant  rubbing. 

**Give  us  a  towel,  quick.'* 

"  No,  I  guess  not.  You  never  can  tell  if  a 
pickle's  well  pickled  till  ^it's  been  out  of  the  brine 
long  enough  to  dry.  If  ye  come  out  good  and  white 
now,  you'll  do." 

There  was  not  the  ghost  of  a  smile  on  his  dark 
cast-iron  face  ;  but  the  boys  felt  that  he  was  getting 
a  very  serious  joke  upon  them.  It  was  cold  work, 
standing  there  on  the  windy  platform  to  dry ;  but 
they  had  it  to  do. 

Then  they  began  to  see  the  point  of  one  of  their 
tormentor's  remarks ;  for  they  were  each  covered 
with  the  thinnest  kind  of  a  film  of  salt,  and  their 
skins  had  a  rough,  unpleasant  feeling. 

"Boys,"  said  Jim,  ''if  we  ain't  in  a  pickle  !  " 

"  Mister,"  inquired  Purdy  Smith  through  his 
chattering  teeth,  "haven't  you  had  all  the  f-f-fun 
there  is  in  thi-s  thing }  " 

"Well,  no,  not  exactly.  I  jest  want  to  see  you 
four  fellows  come  down  stairs  ; "  and,  as  he  spoke, 
he  gave  the  heap  behind  him  a  sudden  shove,  and 
over  the  edge  of  the  platform  went  hats,  shoes, 
wearing  apparel,  to  land  in  a  confused  spread  on 
the  black,  salty  mud  below. 

"  Now,  if  that  isn't  mean  !  " 

"Cheaper  for  me  than  kerryin'  of  'em  all  the  way' 
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down.  You  jest  come  over  to  my  house,  —  it's  only 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  shore, — and  I'll  call  in 
all  the  folks  'round  to  help  ye  sort  'em  out ;  that  is, 
if  yer  sure  they're  yourn." 

In  an  instant  more  he  was  hurrying  down  the  zig- 
zag steps  ;  and  after  him  followed  four  forlorn,  salty, 
crestfallen  boys,  muttering  all  sorts  of  comments 
upon  the  brutality  of  the  men  employed  in  the 
business  of  making  salt. 

Their  enemy  was  waiting  for  them  on  the  level 
ground,  and  even  now  he  did  not  smile.  He  only 
took  an  enormous  chew  of  plug-tobacco,  and  drawled 
out,  — 

"  Guess  you've  had  sv/im  enough  for  once.  Next 
time  you  want  to  get  pickled,  try  a  barr'l  at  home. 
Keep  out  of  the  rescrvaw." 

He  turned  on  his  heel,  and  strode  away ;  and  Jim 
and  his  three  friends  darted  after  their  scattered 
garments. 

''Look  out,  boys  !     The  mud's  soft  in  spots." 

"I'm  in  one,"  said  Purdy. 

"  Ain't  it  black,  though  !  "  groaned  Win,  as  he 
sank  to  his  ankles. 

''  Gather  'em  up,  boys.  We'll  have  to  go  for  the 
lake  shore  to  dress,"  said  Ed  Seaton ;  but  they 
hardly  secured  their  several  armfuls  before  there 
was  cause  for  even  a  worse  panic. 

*'  More  men  coming." 
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"  Half  a  dozen  dogs." 

"  Dogs  are  running  this  way." 

''  Cut  it,  boys !  Cut  it  for  the  boat.  The  dogs'll 
catch  us  before  we  get  there." 

They  could  surely  have  done  so,  if  they  had 
tried  ;  but  the  boys  ran  well,  considering  their 
loads,  and  in  a  wonderfully  short  time  they  were 
safely  but  hurriedly  making  their  toilets  in  the  boat, 
three  or  four  rods  from  shore,  with  a  couple  of 
large  animals  barking  at  them  from  the  bank. 

"  I've  got  that  black  mud  off  at  last,"  said  Purdy. 
"How  it  did  stick!" 

"  Boys  !  "  exclaimed  Ed,  "  Tve  lost  one  of  my 
stockings." 

''My  left  shoe's  choke  full  of  salt  mud,"  said 
Win. 

"  If  I  haven't  dropped  my  cap  somewhere," 
snapped  Jim.     "I've  got  to  go  home  bareheaded." 

Purdy  was  minus  a  necktie  ;  and  it  was  altogether 
impossible  to  make  that  quartet  over  again  into  the 
trim,  neat,  gentlemanly  lot  of  boys  that  had  marched 
out  of  Saltillo  that  morning.  They  did  not  know 
it,  but  they  had  fared  every  inch  as  badly  as  had 
the  Rambler's  Club  itself,  and  were  as  little  likely 
to  care  to  tell  exactly  what  a  good  time  they  had 
had. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

FOLLOW   MY   LEADER. 

The  month  of  May  was  passing  rapidly,  and  it 
had  been  a  busy  one  to  the  Saltillo  boys  from  its 
first  day. 

Andy  Wright  threw  all  his  energies  into  his  sec- 
ond big  kite ;  and  he  made  a  success  of  it,  as  he 
did  also  of  sundry  paper  balloons  which  went  up 
at  the  same  time.  Each  of  these  latter  carried  its 
own  Chinese  lantern,  and  the  kite  took  with  it 
quite  an  assortment  ;  but  there  was  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  results.  The  kite  came  home  again 
this  time,  after  careful  and  vigorous  pulling ;  but  the 
balloons  were  not  to  be  whistled  back.  They  de- 
parted for  regions  unknown,  carrying  their  small 
lights  with  them. 

The  weather  continued  fine,  but  there  was  a 
lack  of  sunshine  in  it  for  one  member  of  Mr. 
Hayne's  school. 

Less  fun  than  common  had  been  poked   at  Will 
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Torrance  concerning  chickens  and  poetry,  and  he 
was  doing  very  well  at  the  gymnasium.  The 
trouble  with  him  was,  that  he  had  taken  an  un- 
necessary load  upon  his  shoulders.  He  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Rambler's  Club  wrote  their 
appointed  ''  essays,"  and  read  them  before  the 
school ;  but  not  one  of  them  was  a  success.  The 
other  boys  gathered  from  Mr.  Hayne's  remarks  that 
neither  of  the  writers  really  knew  any  thing  about 
glens,  or  bricks,  or  iron-mines,  or  oyster-shells  ;  and 
they  made  very  free  to  say  as  much  after  school. 

That  was  a  general  disaster  to  the  club  as  an 
institution,  but  Will's  affliction  came  to  him  in  the 
fact  that  his  associates  seemed  disposed  to  lay  the 
blame  wholly  upon  him. 

Its  glory  had  departed,  and  he  was  the  luckless 
owner  of  the  ruins. 

The  other  boys  were  good-natured  about  it  ;  but 
they  made  even  hammers  and  eggs  unpleasant  sub- 
jects to  Will,  and  they  stirred  him  at  last  into  ai 
state  of  mind  that  was  all  but  vengeful. 

He  thought  the  matter  over  till  it  made  him 
dream  queer  dreams,  but  an  idea  came  to  him  at 
last. 

If  there  was  one  game  into  which  the  Park  boys, 
entered,  from  time  to  time,  with  more  zeal  than  any 
other,  it  was    ''follow    my  leader."     It  was    one  of] 
tliose  things   you  could    do  after  supper,  and    May 
weather  was  just  as  good  for  it  as  October. 
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The  main  thing  was  always  to  have  a  good 
leader  ;  and,  as  Jack  Roberts  was  a  peculiarly 
good  one,  that  position  fell  to  him  oftener  than  to 
anybody  else.  Win  Sidney  and  Purdy  Smith  were 
good  ones  before  Mr.  Hayne  came ;  but  they  were 
not  in  ''the  school"  now,  and  each  of  the  more 
active  boys  was  pretty  sure  of  having  his  turn. 

Once  a  fellow  was  made  leader,  it  was  a  point 
of  honor  for  every  other  boy  who  set  out  with  him 
to  follow  him,  neck  or  nothing,  wherever  he  might 
choose  to  go.  Jack  Roberts  himself  had  led  his 
crowd  over  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  down  the 
other  side  by  a  single  piece  of  timber  ;  and  Otis 
Burr  had  led  a  dozen  of  them  into  a  big  horse- 
chestnut  tree,  like  so  many  monkeys,  before  he 
scrambled  out  on  a  long  lower  limb,  and  dropped  to 
the  ground.  He  had  been  imitated  by  several  very 
unwilling  ''chestnuts."  The  wonder  was,  that  none 
of  them  had  ever  broken  their  bones  or  their  necks  ; 
for  it  was  the  ambition  of  every  new  leader  to  find 
or  invent  something  nobody  had  thought  of  before. 
As  a  general  rule,  they  did  it ;  and  there  was  always 
a  high  degree  of  curiosity,  in  consequence,  as  to 
what  was  coming. 

That  very  thing  gave  the  game  its  life  and  zest, 
and  made  it  come  around  again  whenever  any  other 
fever  began  to  die  out. 

For  some   reason.  Will    Torrance    had   not   been 
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popular  as  a  leader ;  but  he  knew  his  turn  would 
come,  sooner  or  later.  He  waited  and  waited  now  ; 
and  it  might  have  been  noticed,  if  any  boy  had 
watched  him,  that  he  was  getting  a  little  fond  of 
dwelling  upon  the  meanness  and  cowardice  of 
"  backing  out,  after  you  once  started  to  follow." 

Of  course  all  the  rest  agreed  with  him,  and  the 
law  of  that  matter  grew  to  be  exceedingly  rigid. 

Will's  turn  came  to  him  upon  a  very  good  day 
at  last.  More  boys  than  usual  were  gathered  at 
the  end  of  the  Park,  after  supper  ;  and  every  thing 
but  ''  follow  my  leader "  was  unanimously  declared 
to  be  played  out. 

The  question  of  who  should  be  ''  captain  "  came 
up  at  once,  and  was  settled  by  Jack  Roberts  himself. 

''Will  Torrance,"  he  shouted.  "He's  followed 
first-rate,  every  time.  Now  let's  see  how  he'll 
lead  off." 

There  was  a  general  expression  of  assent ;  and 
Will  remarked,  — 

"  Don't  you  worry  about  me.  All  I'm  afraid  of 
is,  that  some  of  the  fellows'll  back  out.  They  won't 
dare  to  follow  where  I'm  going." 

He  was  answered  by  a  perfect  chorus  of  declara- 
tions that  on  no  account  would  one  of  them  falter. 

One  or  two  outsiders,  indeed,  concluded  not  to 
go  into  the  game  ;  but  the  captain  had  all  the  men 
he  really  wanted,  when  the  line  was  formed. 
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''  Come  on,  now  !     I'll  show  you  !  " 

Right  across  the  Park  he  led  the  way,  but  that 
was  almost  a  matter  of  course.  Up  the  next  street, 
over  a  fence,  across  yard  after  yard,  amid  a  constant 
si:ccession  of  barking  dogs  and  shouting  house- 
holders ;  but  all  the  Park  boys  had  been  through 
precisely  that  kind  of  thing  before,  and  what  they 
wondered  was,  when  he  would  "make  a  turn,"  and 
circle  around  towards  their  own  neighborhood. 

That  was  just  what  he  did  not  mean  to  do,  but 
the  time  had  not  come  to  say  so.  All  this  was  but 
the  beginning  of  a  deep  and  revengeful  plot  ;  and 
the  plotter  kept  well  in  the  advance,  without  a  word 
of  explanation  to  throw  behind  him. 

Straight  on,  with  an  occasional  shout  of  "follow 
my  leader ! "  till  they  came,  thi'ough  a  thinly  settled 
district,  to  the  railway-track,  and  only  one  square 
beyond  that  was  the  canal ;  but  Will  did  not  pause 
a  moment  in  his  onward  rush. 

"Going  to  swim  it  .^  "  asked  Jack  Roberts,  as  he 
cast  a  look  ahead  from  the  middle  of  that  square  ; 
but  his  only  reply  was,  — 

"  Follow  my  leader  !  "  and  in  another  moment  he 
and  the  rest  saw  before  them  all  there  was  of  a  new 
bridge,  of  a  very  new  pattern,  which  had  been  begun 
only  a  few  days  before. 

One  solitary  "string-piece"  lay  upon  the  breezy 
looking  skeleton  of  the  bridge  that  was  to  be  ;  and 
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over  this  the  Park  boys  gallantly  followed,  each  in 
succession  wondering  if  it  would  turn  over  while 
he  was  upon  it.  They  had  all  done  more  perilous 
things  than  that ;  for  every  boy  of  them  could  swim, 
and  there  could  be  nothing  dreadful  in  a  ducking 
in  canal-water,  of  a  warm  evening. 

When  they  reached  the  other  side  of  the  big 
ditch,  however,  they  could  not  help  thinking  it  was 
about  time  for  Will  to  turn  towards  home;  only  no 
one  boy  felt  like  openly  saying  as  much. 

"  He's  heading  for  the  tamarack-swamp  !  "  ex- 
claimed Charley  Ferris.  "  Joe,  do  you  know  where 
he's  going .'' " 

"  Can't  guess." 

"  Follow  my  leader  !  "  shouted  Will,  at  that  mo- 
ment, as  he  went  over  a  fence,  and  into  a  piece  of 
ploughed  ground. 

They  were  fairly  out  of  the  city  now,  and  it  was 
growing  dusky,  as  well  as  thinly  settled,  all  around 
them.  They  could  but  feel  that  it  would  be  lonely 
work  for  any  of  them  to  set  out  for  home  alone 
from  the  wild  parts  into  which  they  were  penetrat- 
ing;.    It  was  well  understood  that  the  resrion  known 
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as  the  "  tamarack-swamp "  was  peopled  by  squat- 
ters from  the  most  savage  parts  of  Europe,  and  that 
civilized  American  boys  had  little  business  among 
them  after  nightfall. 

''  I  say,  Will,"  at  last  inquired  Otis  Burr,  as  he 
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pushed  alongside  the  captain,  '*  do  you  know  where 
you're  taking  us  ?  " 

"  Follow  my  leader  !  "  sternly  responded  the  tem- 
porary autocrat.  ''This  crowd  is  the  Rambler's 
Club  to-night.  I'm  bound  for  Jiiiksville,  and  back 
tone  by  way  of  the  old  stone-quarry.  It's  only 
twenty  miles.  We'll  get  through  in  time  for  break- 
fast.    Follow  my  leader  !  " 

''Well,  no,  not  to-night,"  said  Otis.  "You've 
taken  all  the  laugh  out  of  'em.  Will.  But  I  want 
to  go  to  bed  by  and  by.  —  I  say,  boys,  does  any  of 
you  want  to  say  any  more  about  bulls  and  ducks, 
and  stone-hammers,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  } " 
.  There  was  no  answer ;  although  Will  himself  had 
pulled  in  for  a  moment,  and  his  doleful  company 
were  pausing  to  take  breath. 

"Because,  if  you  do,"  added  Otis,  "you  can  trot 
on  after  Will  Torrance.  I've  rambled  all  I  want  to, 
for  one  evening." 

"  So  have  I,"  said  Jack  Roberts.  "  Head  about, 
W^ill.  You  can  go  through  any  thing  you  want  to, 
on  your  way  home.  Always  excepting  Jinksville 
and  the  old  stone-quarry." 

"  Had  enough,  have  you  }  " 

"Guess  so.  We'll  all  join  the  Rambler's  Club, 
and  take  a  whole  Saturday  to  geology." 

"  All  right,  then ;  but  how  do  you  feel  about 
bricks  and  oyster-shells  }  " 
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They  were  a  panting  and  all  but  speechless  mob 
under  that  questioning,  and  their  leader  took  a  little 
pity  upon  them.  That  is,  he  faced  about ;  but  it 
was  still  their  duty  to  follow  him,  and  he  did  not 
hunt  for  ''trodden  ways." 

The  canal  was  between  them  and  their  seyeral 
homes;  and  Will  led  them  straight  for  the  "locks," 
and  there  they  had  to  make  their  way  to  the  other 
shore  by  means  of  a  boat  that  was  "stuck"  against 
the  banks,  just  below  the  lower  lock.  It  was  the 
worst  kind  of  a  bridge  ;  and  every  boy  that  crossed 
it  vowed  that  this  would  be  Will  Torrance's  last 
chance  to  lead  him  into  a  scrape. 

There  was  nothing  more,  on  the  w^ay,  after  that, 
worse  than  back-yards  and  high  fences  ;  but  it  was 
so  late  when  they  once  more  touched  the  Park 
railings,  as  each  was  in  honor  bound  to  do,  that 
every  boy  of  them  had  afterwards  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  himself  for  staying  out  until  that  time  of 
night. 

"I  don't  mind  so  much,"  said  Will  to  Otis  before 
they  parted.  "  The  whole  school,  pretty  nearly, 
belongs  to  the  Rambler's  Club  now.  They've  had 
a  big  ramble  too." 

"  Yes  ;  but  the  club  had  to  take  the  same  pun- 
ishment all  the  rest  did.  I  don't  complain,  but  I 
must  say  you  made  it  a  little  warm  for  'em." 

"  Not  a  bit  warmer'n  they've  been  making  things 
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for  US  about  those  essays  and  things.  Don't  I  wish 
Mr.  Haync  had  been  along  !  " 

''I  guess  not.  You'd  all  have  had  to  go  to  Jinks- 
ville  and  the  stone-quarry.  There  isn't  any  back- 
out  in  him." 

''  I  don't  think  there  is.  Anyhow,  the  quarry 
isn't  a  bad  place  to  go  to  one  of  these  days. 
There's  been  any  amount  of  stone  taken  out  of  it, 
and  they  say  there's  something  that  looks  like  a 
cave." 

''Cave.'*  That's  just  what  I  feel  like  now.  Good- 
night, Will." 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

A    GREAT    PRACTICAL   JOKE. 

There  was  always  a  sort  of  caucus  in  front  of 
the  Park  gate  after  school  on  Friday ;  for  there 
was  always  a  Saturday  coming,  and  a  public  duty  as 
to  its  proper  disposal. 

The  subject  for  discussion  on  that  particular  Fri- 
day was  one  of  deep  interest,  and  had  been  brought 
into  season  by  the  recent  warm  weather. 

''Boys,"  began  Pnil  Bruce,  "Oneoga  Creek's  get- 
ting the  chill  off.  Let's  all  go  to  the  Big  Hole  to- 
morrow afternoon,  and  have  a  swim." 

"  First  swim  of  the  season  !  " 

"  No,  it  isn't,"  said  Jeff.  "  Some  of  the  boys 
have  been  in.  Brad  and  Hen  Lang  have  tried  it 
twice." 

"  Did  they  say  it  was  warm  ? "  asked  Charley 
Ferris  doubtfully. 

"  I  don't  care  what  they  said,"  remarked  Joe  Mar- 
tin.    "  If   we  go  there  to-morrow,  and  they're  any- 
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where  around,  we've  got  to  be  on  the  look-out  for 
tricks." 

"That's  a  fact,"  said  Jeff.  "They'd  do  almost 
any  thing  to  get  even  with  us." 

"Well,  now,  they  would,"  said  John  Derry.  "The 
score's  against  'em." 

The  discussion  went  on,  after  that  ;  but  the 
swim  was  decided  on,  and  it  was  as  good  as  ar- 
ranged that  the  crowd  should  go  together.  The 
forenoon  of  Saturday,  when  it  came,  was  mainly 
devoted  to  base-ball  ;  but  an  hour  or  so  after  din- 
ner the  bathers  had  gathered,  and  were  on  their 
way.  Nothing  had  been  seen  of  either  of  the 
Langs;  but  Purdy  Smith  and  Win  Sidney,  and  sev- 
eral other  half-way  outsiders,  had  joined,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  there  was  likely  to  be  a  lively  time  at 
the  "Big  Hole,"  when  they  should  all  get  there. 

Oneoga  Creek  was  no  great  affair  as  a  water- 
course, being  only  navigable  by  small  boats,  and 
fish  of  moderate  size.  It  was  not  even  noticeable 
for  its  beauty ;  but  there  was  a  tradition  that  its 
original  Indian  name,  now  lost,  had  been  a  good 
half-mile  in  length,  and  had  meant,  being  inter- 
preted, "  The  river  that  is  crookeder  than  any  thing 
else." 

It  was  crooked  enough  now  ;  and,  at  about  ha'f 
a  mile  south  of  the  city,  it  had  scooped  out  for 
itself   a   tolerably  deep    basin    that  was  well    calcu- 
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lated  for  youthful  bathers.  The  boys  of  Saltillo 
would  have  felt  it  as  a  kind  of  public  calamity  if 
the  course  of  events  had  robbed  them  of  the  Big 
Hole  in  hot  weather. 

There  was  no  present  fear  of  it  ;  for  the  good 
citizen  who  owned  the  field  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  creek  had  permitted  a  good  foot  path  to  be  kept 
open,  and  the  creek  itself  took  care  of  the  rest. 

The  Park  boys  were  on  the  look-out  that  Satur- 
day, as  they  v/alked  along ;  and  at  last  Jack  Roberts 
suddenly  exclaimed,  — 

"  Here  they  come,  boys  !  Away  there  behind  us, 
ever  so  far.  Don't  let's  let  them  know  we've 
seen  'em." 

*'  Perhaps  they'll  keep  away  from  the  Hole,  if  they 
know  we're  going  to  be  there,"  said  Charley  Ferris. 

'*  Not  if  they  can  see  a  chance  to  get  hold  of  our 
clothes,"  said  Jeff'  Carroll. 

"I  say.  Will  Torrance,"  asked  Phil  Bruce,  '^ can't 
Tige  take  care  of  all  that  1 " 

^'That'^s  just  what  I  brought  him  along  for. 
There  won't  be  any  knots  tied  in  our  clothes  to- 
day." 

Most  boys  who  have  ever  done  much  swimming, 
especially  in  places  like  the  Big  Hole,  have  learned 
how  long  it  takes  to  undo  a  hard  wet  knot  in  a 
shirt-sleeve,  and  how  very  disagreeably  damp  sand 
feels  in  a  pair  of    socks.     There  are  other  discom- 
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forts  which  can  be  arranged  easily,  by  ill-disposed 
persons,  while  a  fellow  is  in  the  water  enjoying  him- 
self, and  cannot  see  what  is  going  on  behind  a  high 
bank. 

The  Park  boys  knew  all  about  such  things  ;  and 
when  they  reached  the  Big  Hole  the  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  pick  out  a  nice  place,  in  the  bushes,  for 
their  clothing. 

''  Make  'em  all  up  in  bundles,  boys,"  said  Will. 
*' We'll  stow  'em  all  in  a  heap  at  the  foot  of  that 
old  butternut-tree." 

It  was  neatly  and  rapidly  done,  and  then  Tiger 
was  called  up. 

"  Lie  down,  sir  !     Watch  !  " 

That  Tiger  understood  his  business  could  have 
been  gathered  from  one  glance  at  the  intelligent 
expression  on  his  hairy  face,  as  he  obeyed  his  mas- 
ter. The  moment  he  settled  himself  at  his  post, 
in  front  of  that  array  of  garments,  their  owners 
felt  safe  to  take  "  headers  "  from  the  bank  into  the 
cool,  clear  water  of  the  Big  Hole. 

The  bank  was  a  high  one,  and  the  bushes  were 
numerous ;  so  that  the  field  was  as  well  protected 
from  the  eyes  of  any  persons  in  the  water  as  they 
were  from  all  publicity. 

The  sun  had  done  his  duty  well,  and  there  was  no 
chill  on  the  water  to  diminish  the  fun  of  that  first 
swim    of   the    season.     Every  fellow  could   practise 
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over  and  over  all  he  had  ever  known  of  swimming, 
and  make  sure  he  had  not  forgotten  how. 

That  was  a  good  thing  to  do,  considering  how 
many  chances  the  world  offers,  for  getting  drowned, 
to  all  who  cannot  swim  ;  but,  while  it  was  being 
done,  there  was  mischief  brewing  on  the  shore. 

Up  the  road,  and  afterwards  into  the  field,  but  at 
a  safe  distance  behind  the  bathers,  had  followed  the 
very  pair  of  boys  who  had  interfered  in  so  cow- 
ardly a  manner  with  Joe  Martin. 

They  did  not  seem  to  be  in  any  hurry  at  all ;  but 
they  were  talking,  and  their  talk  sounded  as  if  they 
had  some  conspiracy  or  other  on  foot. 

"We'll  fix  'em  this  time,  Hen." 

"The  tar's  melting  in  the  paper." 

"We  can  get  sand  and  gravel  enough  when  we 
reach  the  bank.  Oh,  but  won't  we  give  'em  some 
knots  to  pick  at ! " 

"Tar's  the  thing,  though." 

"Just  let  me  get  hold  of  John  Derry's  things. 
He'll  say  Har'  when  he  tries  to  get  'em  on  again." 

Mischief,  indeed ;  and  the  nearer  they  came  to 
their  destination  the  more  carefully  they  advanced. 
They  even  crouched  as  they  w^ent,  lest  any  eyes 
beyond  the  bank  should  catch  a  glimpse  of  them. 

"  Mustn't  let  'em  see  a  hair  of  us,"  whispered  Brad. 

"No,  sir.  They  mustn't  guess  who  did  it.  Won't 
they  be  mad  ! " 
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"  I  saw  John  Derry.  I  know  he's  there.  I  want 
to  tar  every  thing  belonging  to  him." 

John  was  there,  indeed ;  and  he  and  all  the  Park 
boys  were  down  in  the  Big  Hole,  having  a  good 
time,  and  the  two  mischief-makers  felt  more  and 
more  sure  of  having  things  their  own  way.  They 
were  only  playing  a  practical  joke,  of  course:  that 
was  all. 

There  are  not  many  things  meaner  than  most 
practical  jokes  succeed  in  being ;  but  there  was 
something  practical  in  the  way  of  the  would-be 
jokers  this  time. 

*' There  are  all  the  clothes,  Brad,  at  the  foot  of 
that  tree." 

"That's  so.  Keep  your  head  down.  Hen.  Don't 
try  to  look  over.  Not  one  of  'em  has  seen  us 
come." 

That  was  true  enough,  for  not  one  of  the  swim- 
m.ers  cared  whether  they  came  or  not.  They  were 
all  more  or  less  acquainted  with  Tiger,  and  they 
had  unbounded  confidence  in  his  teeth  and  integrity. 

"  I  say,  Brad  !  "  exclaimed  Hen,  ''  there's  Will 
Torrance's  dog." 

"Don't  say  a  word  to  him.  All  he'll  care  for'll 
be  his  master's  own  clothes.     Don't  touch  them." 

That  was  all  they  knew  about  Tiger  and  his 
instructions.  He  had  clearly  comprehended  that 
those  bundles  of  clothes,  every  one  of  them,  were 
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in  his  care,  and  that  he  was  to  watch  them.  That 
meant,  to  his  doggish  understanding,  that  there  was 
peril  of  tliieves  to  come,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
If  there  was  one  thing  dearer  than  another  to 
Tiger,  in  the  world  he  lived  in,  it  was  the  business 
of  looking  out  for  evil-minded  intruders.  Every  cat 
in  his  neighborhood  had  learned  as  much  long  ago, 
and  so  had  many  other  dogs. 

It  was  his  plain  duty,  as  he  saw  it,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  rise  on  all  four  of  his  feet  when  the 
two  new-comers  approached.  He  had  seen  Brad 
and  Hen  Lang  before ;  but  every  dog  in  the  world 
knows  those  who  are  his  master's  friends  from  those 
who  are  not. 

**  Tiger  !  Poor  Tige.  Good  dog.  Poor  fellow  !  " 
coaxed  Brad  Lang,  in  a  sort  of  whisper,  as  he  drew 
cautiously  nearer ;  and  just  then  Hen  reached  out  a 
hand  towards  the  nearest  bundle. 

Tiger  may  have  been  a  good  dog  and  a  poor 
fellow  ;  but  the  range  of  white  and  gleaming  teeth 
he  suddenly  showed  was  not  at  all  "poor,"  and  the 
deep,  cavernous,  warning  growl  was  "good"  only 
because  it  said  so  plainly,  — 

"  Don't  touch  that  bundle  !  " 

There  was  no  possibility  of  misunderstanding 
Tiger.  Hen  drew  back  his  hand,  and  his  brothe*' 
stepped  away  a  pace  or  two. 

"  Good  dog." 
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"Woo-of!     Augh!     Woof!" 

That  second  growl  meant  that  Tiger's  temper 
was  rising,  and  there  were  flashes  of  green  hght 
in  his  eyes.  He  looked  like  a  very  large  dog. 
His  remarks  had  been  heard,  however,  by  other 
ears  than  those  of  the  Lang  boys  ;  and  the  wet 
red  head  of  Otis  Burr  suddenly  appeared  above  the 
bank. 

*'A11  right,  boys.  Tige's  on  hand.  —  Go  right  in, 
Brad.     Never  mind  the  dog." 

"No,  Brad,"  mockingly  added  the  voice  of  John 
Derry,  as  his  head  also  came  up,  "walk  right  in. 
Was  it  mine  you  were  after }  Take  them.  Take 
them.     I  don't  care." 

Brad  and  his  brother  hardly  knew  what  to  say  at 
that  moment,  for  Tiger  showed  strong  symptoms 
of  getting  ready  for  a  "charge." 

"  Will !  Will !  "  shouted  Otis.  "  This  way,  quick  ! 
Your  dog's  going  for  'em.  Come  and  call  him 
off!" 

Will  was  already  swimming  his  best  across  the 
Big  Hole  ;  but  Brad  and  Hen  turned  in  their  tracks, 
and  ran  with  hardly  a  look  behind  them. 

"Woof!     Woo-of!     Woof!" 

It  was  a  terribly  hard  trial  for  Tiger's  sense  of 
duty,  in  his  master's  absence,  to  have  to  sit  dowm 
again  and  "watch,"  with  those  two  boys  running 
away  before  his  eyes. 
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It  was,  however,  very  well  for  them  that  his  high 
principles  endured  the  strain  ;  and  they  as  well  the 
clothes  of  the  swimmers  escaped  unharmed,  and  the 
''joke  "  was  a  good  one,  after  all. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

TRIALS    TO    COME. 

June  had  come  with  its  long,  warm  days,  and 
with  each  day  that  passed  all  books  grew  more  and 
more  a  burden  ;  but  the  boys  of  Mr.  Hayne's  school 
stood  bravely  up  under  it,  for  examination  was 
now  but  a  few  weeks  ahead.  Mr.  Hayne  had 
warned  them  that  he  intended  making  quite  an 
affair  of  it. 

"  Your  friends  and  mine  will  be  here,"  he  said  ; 
''and  I  shall  have  to  trust  you  to  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  the  use  we  have  made  of  our  time." 

From  that  day  forward  there  was  much  discus- 
sion of  the  matter,  whenever  any  other  subject  at 
all  slackened.  It  grew  upon  them  until  almost 
every  boy  began  to  have  grave  doubts,  at  times,  of 
the  stability  of  his  nerves  and  his  memory  under 
any  sudden  pressure. 

"We're  in  for  a  harrowing,"  said  John  Derry 
dolefully,  "and  it'll  go  on  all  day.     Oh,  dear!" 
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There  was  nothing  extraordinary  to  mark  the 
course  of  those  June  weeks,  or  to  relieve  the  minds 
of  the  school  from  the  increasing  suspense  they 
were  in.  And  now  there  came  yet  another  cloud, 
that  was  not  meant  for  one,  in  the  sky  of  the  fu- 
ture. It  grew  in  the  shape  of  a  rumor,  that,  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  set  for  the  examination,  there  was 
to  be  a  party  at  Sarah  Dykeman's  ;  and  they  well 
knew  that  nearly  all  of  them  would  be  invited. 

"Every  girl  of  'cm,"  remarked  Charley  Ferris, 
"will  know  just  how  we  came  out,  and  they'll  all 
be  there.  I  don't  care  though.  Their  examination 
comes  off  the  week  after.  So  does  Madame  Skin- 
ner's." 

"We'll  get  even  with  'ern,"  said  Jeff  Carroll. 
"  Why,  Charley,  would  you  believe  it  1  Some  of 
those  very  girls  don't  know  much  more'n  you  do." 

"Fact,  Charley,"  added  John  Derry  ;  "but  I  can't 
see  as  it  helps  me  much.  I  sha'n't  know  any  thing 
by  the  time  Hayne  gets  through  with  me." 

Every  cloud  is  said  to  have  its  silver  lining;  and, 
if  that  cannot  be  found,  there  is  sure  to  come  a  rift 
in  it  somewhere.  The  last  weeks  of  June  brought 
a  sure  help  to  the  overloaded  minds  of  all  the 
school-boys  in  Saltillo,  for  each  week  carried  the 
whole  world  nearer  to  the  Fourth  of  July.  All 
other  human  affairs,  except  text-books,  could  be 
gradually  made  to  step  aside  for  that. 
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There  was  no  unnatural  suddenness  abou  it :  but 
you  could  almost  begin  to  hear  a  low  undertone  of 
preparation;  and  it  grew  louder  and  louder,  until 
anybody  in  the  city  could  have  heard  it  if  he  had 
listened.  The  Fourth  of  July  was  sure  to  be  a 
great  day  in  Saltillo,  and  even  an  examination  could 
not  keep  it  out  of  sight  when  it  was  really  coming. 

''Will,"  asked  Otis  Burr  one  day,  "are  you  doing 
any  thing  to  get  ready  for  it  ? " 

"  Me  }  Ready  .?  No,  not  half.  I  can't  work  out 
some  of  the  things  in  algebra  that  I.  thought  I 
knew  best.  But  I've  got  a  long  new  piece  of  poetry 
to  read,  when  it  comes  my  turn." 

*'  Poetry  !  I'd  like  to  know  what  that's  got  to  do 
with  the  Fourth  of  July." 

"  Oh,  that's  what  you're  talking  about !  Well, 
now,  about  that  :  I've  sold  a  lot  of  chickens ;  I've 
had  my  gun  cleaned,  and  a  new  hammer  put  on  ; 
I'm  laying  in  a  pile  of  powder  and  things.  What 
have  you  been  doing  t  " 

"Well,  I  can't  say  I've  done  much  yet.  Tell  you 
what,  though.  You  just  hang  on  to  all  the  powder 
you  can  get.  Jack  Roberts  has  got  hold  of  a  big 
anvil." 

"  Is  it  as  big  as  the  one  we  had  last  year  .'' " 

"  More'n  twice  as  big.  Why,  it's  as  good  as  a 
young  cannon.  The  hole  in  it  is  two  inches 
square." 
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*'  Is  that  so  ?  I  was  wondering  what  I'd  do  with 
all  my  powder.  It  would  use  up  my  gun  to  blaze  it 
all  with  that  in  one  day." 

''  Keep  it  for  the  anvil,  then.  Don't  tell  anybody. 
Jack's  got  it  all  fixed.  He  and  I  are  making  any 
quantity  of  plugs  and  fuses." 

'^  Hard-wood  plugs  drive  best." 

"That's  what  we're  making  'em  of,  and  the  hole's 
good  and  deep." 

They  felt  that  they  were  doing  a  great  deal  for 
the  Fourth  of  July  in  that  matter.  Saltillo  was  a 
driving  place,  but  it  was  behind  the  age  in  one 
thing.  It  had  a  military  company,  with  wonderful 
uniforms,  but  it  did  not  own  any  cannon.  The  only 
resource,  for  a  loud  noise  on  the  ''  Fourth,"  was  in 
the  anvils  of  its  blacksmiths  ;  that  is,  in  such  of 
them  as  were  made  with  deep  holes  in  them  to 
receive  the  iron  feet  of  tools.  Such  a  hole  could 
be  poured  full  of  powder,  to  within  three  inches  of 
the  top ;  a  wooden  plug  could  be  driven  in,  with 
one  corner  shaved  off  to  pass  a  fuse  ;  then  the  fuse 
could  be  lighted,  and  all  hands  could  stand  away 
until  the  ''bang"  should  come.  As  for  the  wooden 
plug,  it  would  go  up  and  up,  nobody  cared  how  far. 
No  plug  had  ever  been  used  twice  in  any  known 
anvil. 

There  was  no  such  thing  possible  as  bursting  an 
anvil,  no  matter  how  hard  you  might  drive  in  the 
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plug ;  and  in  that  there  was  a  deal  of  consolation 
for  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  all  the  boys  con- 
cerned in  making  the  racket. 

It  was  capital  good  news  that  Jack  Roberts  had 
secured  the  right  thing  for  the  coming  occasion, 
and  there  was  little  use  in  trying  to  keep  a  secret 
of  that  kind.  It  spread  from  one  to  another,  until, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  shadow  of  examination 
which  hung  over  them,  some  of  the  Park  boys 
could  have  been  almost  happy. 

The  anvil  was  great,  but  now  another  v/ord  went 
briskly  round.  It  was  a  solemn  warning  that  boxes 
and  other  stray  fuel  for  bonfires  would  probably  be 
scarce,  and  that  the  price  of  empty  tar-barrels  had 
shot  up  to  twenty  cents  apiece.  There  was  great 
and  increasing  activity  in  all  the  ''bonfire"  mar- 
kets ;  but  much  could  be  done  by  beginning  early, 
and  it  was  decided  that  a  start  should  be  made  at 
once. 

"  If  we  don't  get  ahead  of  the  canal-bank  boys," 
said  Charley  Ferris,  "we  won't  have  much  bonfire. 
They  won't  leave  a  loose  stick  anywhere." 

"  It'll  be  a  clean  city  by  the  evening  before  the 
"Fourth,"  remarked  Jeff  Carroll.  "It's  a  pity  dirt 
won't  burn,  though." 

"If  it  would,"  said  John  Derry,  "some  of  those 
canal  fellows  might  catch  fire  and  burn  up." 

There  was   an    old,  unoccupied    shed  in  the  rear 
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of  Mr.  Wright's  house,  that  Andy  procured  the  use 
of  "for  public  purposes  ;  "  and  it  was  a  tip-top  place 
in  which  to  stow  the  odds  and  ends  of  all  things 
that  would  burn.  The  boys  made  a  collection  there, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  evenings,  that  would  have 
astonished  any  man  who  should  choose  to  inspect 
it.  About  the  only  questions  asked  of  any  thing 
before  it  was  carried  there  were,  ''  Is  it  loose  }  "  and 
"  Will  it  burn  t  "  although  care  was  taken  not  to 
invade  the  rights  of  property. 

What  with  one  thing  and  another,  those  last 
weeks  of  June  were  intensely  busy  ones  ;  and  so 
they  went  by  surprisingly  fast.  It  was  hard  to  say 
where  they  had  all  gone  to  ;  but  at  last  there  cam.e 
a  night  when  the  caucus  at  the  Park-end  broke  up 
early,  the  boys  went  home  slowly,  and  every  boy  of 
them  went  to  bed  with  a  feeling  that  the  morrow 
had  a  crisis  in  it. 

When  they  awoke  in  the  morning,  the  feeling 
deepened  into  a  certainty  that  the  ''  crisis "  had 
come  ;  for  this  was  examination-day,  and  its  trials 
were  close  upon  them. 

''  It's  of  no  use  for  me  to  look  at  any  of  my 
bocks,"  groaned  Jeff  Carroll,  for  one.  ''I've  gone 
back  a  little  lately,  every  time  I've  opened  one.  If 
you  want  to  forget  a  thing,  read  it  over." 

He  was  not  the  only  Park  boy  in  that  frame  of 
mind  ;  and,  when  they  came  together  before  school, 
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it  was  of  no  manner  of  use  to  mention  fire-vvood, 
anvils,  or  even  gunpowder.  About  the  most  cheer- 
ful looking  face  among  them  was  that  of  Andrew 
Wright,  and  it  drew  upon  him  an  envious  expres- 
sion from  some  of  his  friends. 

*' You're  sure  you  can  stand  all  Hayne  can  do," 
said  John  Derry.  "You  just  wait  till  those  college 
fellows  get  hold  of  you.  You'll  know  how  we  feel 
then." 

"I'd  like  to  be  there,"  said  Otis. 

"  Yes,"  added  Charley,  "  so  would  I.  I  could 
prompt  him,  you  know.  I'm  anxious  about  him 
sometimes." 

There  did  not  seem  to  be  a  great  deal  to  say  that 
morning,  but  no  boy  was  in  a  hurry  for  the  church 
clock  to  strike  nine.  They  knew  very  well  that  it 
surely  would  strike  ;  and  so,  at  last,  just  as  they  were 
all  drawing  long  breaths,  it  struck. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 


A   TRIAL   AND    A   TRIUMPH. 


There  were  sixteen  sombre-faced  youngsters  be- 
hind the  desks  of  Mr.  Hayne's  school  that  morning. 

The  teacher  himself  was  as  smiling  and  self-pos- 
sessed as  ever ;  and,  when  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  his  pupils  came  pouring  in,  it  was  worth  while  to 
see  how  nicely  he  received  them. 

''The  room  will  be  jammed  full,"  whispered  John 
Derry.  "We  will  have  to  give  up  our  chairs,  and 
sit  on  the  desks." 

Better  provision  than  that  had  been  made  for 
visitors,  and  not  a  boy  was  robbed  of  his  chair ;  but 
there  was  a  great  astonishment  coming  upon  them, 
—  something  a  good  deal  worse  than  sitting  on  a 
desk. 

It  was  a  calamity  which  Mr.   Hayne  himself  had 

planned,  in  consultation  with  Mrs.  Ferris  and  Mrs. 

Roberts  ;  and  it  had   been  kept  a  profound  secret. 

He  had  nearly  completed  some  very  neat  "opening 
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remarks,"  when  there  came  a  great  rustling  in  the 
passage-way  beyond  the  outer  door  of  the  school- 
room, with  very  small  and  hushed  sounds  as  of 
human  voices ;  and  Mr.  Hayne  stopped  talking,  but 
not  smiling. 

Then  the  boys  felt  as  if  they  had  about  stopped 
breathing ;  for  in  walked  Belle  Roberts,  Sarah  Dyke- 
man,  Dora  Keys,  Milly  Merriweather,  Jenny  Serrell, 
and,  in  all,  about  a  dozen  of  the  Park  young  ladies. 
They  were  all  trying  hard  to  look  serious,  too,  and 
they  were  not  succeeding  remarkably  well.  Every 
boy  who  saw  them  enter  saw,  at  the  same  time, 
that  all  the  other  boys  whose  faces  he  could  get 
a  glimpse  of  were  coloring  to  the  very  tips  of  their 
ears. 

In  some  mysterious  way,  Mr.  Hayne  found  seats 
for  all  his  young-lady  visitors  ;  and  there  they  sat, 
very  pretty,  and  all  smiling,  whispering  to  each 
other,  and  sending  bows  to  their  older  friends. 

** Ain't  they  just  making  themselves  at  home!" 
whispered  Otis  Burr  to  John  Derry.  ''  It'll  be  an 
awful  thing  to  have  to  speak  before  such  a  crowd 
as  that." 

"  Speak  before  them  } "  growled  John  to  himself. 
"Why,  I'd  break  down  trying  to  say  the  multiplica- 
tion-table." 

Alas  for  John  !  He  was  the  first  boy  called  upon 
for  "an  exercise  in  declamation  ;"  and  the  selection 
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he  had  been  practising  upon  for  that  occasion  van- 
ished from  his  mind  instantly. 

^'Just  as  I  said  it  would  be  !"  were  the  words  in 
his  mouth  ;  but  he  did  not  utter  them  aloud.  He 
walked  bravely  forward  to  the  platform,  in  a  desper- 
ate effort,  all  the  way,  to  think  of  the  first  word  of 
his  piece.  It  was  of  no  use  whatever.  That  bit 
of  memory  had  gone  from  him,  — gone,  gone,  gone  ! 

The  perspiration  was  breaking  out  all  over  him  ; 
but  suddenly,  just  as  he  raised  his  head  from  a  very 
long  and  respectful  bow  to  the  assemblage  on  the 
platfcrm,  there  flashed  upon  him  the  sonorous  be- 
ginning of  his  old  stand-by  from  Daniel  Webster. 

It  made  him  feel  hotter  than  ever,  but  there  was 
no  help  for  it.  It  would  have  to  be  that  or  noth- 
ing ;  and  a  broad  grin  went  around  the  schoolroom 
as  John  tried  to  strike  a  ^'senatorial  attitude,"  and 
sailed  into  the  great  speech. 

Mr.  Hayne  understood  the  matter  perfectly,  and 
he  made  no  remarks  ;  while  the  visitors  did  not 
guess  but  what  John  was  doing  the  very  thing  ex- 
pected of  him.  It  went  off  well,  and  the  speaker 
went  to  his  seat  followed  by  a  gentle  clapping  of 
hands. 

Another  surprise  followed  that,  but  it  was  dif- 
ferent in  kind. 

Just  as  Charley  Ferris  was  wondering  which  class 
would    be   called   up   first,    he   was    summoned,    all 
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alone,  to  answer  several  rapidly  put  questions  in 
Latin  grammar. 

It  came  upon  him  so  suddenly  that  he  had  no 
time  to  forget  any  thing  ;  and  so  he  got  through  in 
good  style,  only  a  little  scared,  and  in  some  doubt 
as  to  what  he  had  been  saying. 

*'This  is  the  queerest  examination  ever  I  saw%" 
muttered  Jeff  Carroll ;  and  the  words  were  hardly 
out  of  his  mouth  before  he  was  politely  requested 
to  read  that  week's  edition  of  "The  Spy."  It  w^as 
hard  on  Jeff ;  for  he  had  made  that  number  a  kind 
of  historical  record  of  the  more  important  events 
of  the  school-term,  and  it  was  full  of  all  manner  of 
personal  references.  He  would  have  given  half  his 
Fourth  of  July  gunpowder  to  have  been  able  to 
serve  that  "  Spy  "  as  John  had  his  speech,  and  read 
some  other  journal  instead  of  it.  That  being  im- 
possible, however,  he  read  right  on  ;  and  there  was 
no  doubt  but  what  he  had  made  what  is  called  ''a 
journalistic  success."  At  least,  he  was  likely  to 
hear  something  about  it  from  the  other  boys  after 
school. 

The  examination  went  forward,  after  that,  in 
what  seemed  to  the  boys  "  a  regular  mix  of  exer- 
cises," and  not  one  of  them  felt  himself  safe  for  a 
moment.  The  visitors  evidently  enjoyed  it  greatly, 
for   they   made   themselves   "  more   at    home    than 
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At  the  end  of  about  the  longest  two  hours  the 
Park  boys  had  ever  heard  of,  Mr.  Hayne  rose  to  his 
feet,  and  stepped  to  the  corner  of  the  platform  from 
which  he  could  look  at  everybody  in  the  room. 

''His  turn's  come,"  muttered  John  Derry.  ''Oh, 
but  wouldn't  I  like  to  ask  him  a  few  questions  !  " 

A  deep  silence  fell  upon  even  the  young  ladies, 
and  Mr.  Hayne  said,  — • 

"  Our  examination  has  now  been  going  on  stead- 
ily, every  day,  for  two  weeks  and  more.  I  think  I 
know  about  how  much  each  pupil  has  gained  during 
the  quarter  now  ended.  Some  have  done  better 
than  others,  but  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  them 
all.  We  shall  make  the  remainder  of  this  day  as 
interesting  as  we  can ;  but  its  results  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  marks  or  standing  of 
scholars.  The  records  of  these  will  be  shown  to 
parents  and  friends  only.  I  think  the  young 
gentlemen  themselves  know  about  what  the  record 
should  be  in  each  case.  Where  all  have  done  so 
well,  it  would  be  wrong  to  single  out  one  from  the 
rest  by  awarding  any  individual  prize  ;  but  I  am 
now  about  to  propose  a  prize  to  the  whole  school, 
if  they  will  accept  it." 

He  paused,  and  a  subdued  buzz  went  around  the 
schoolroom. 

"  A  prize  1  To  the  whole  of  them .?  What  on 
earth  could  it  be  1 " 
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No  questions  were  asked ;  and  small  time  for 
guessing  was  given  before  Mr.  Hayne  continued,  — 

''As  many  as  would  like  to  go  sailing  and  fishing 
with  me,  on  Winnegay  Lake,  the  Tuesday  after  the 
Fourth  of  July,  will  please  hold  up  their  hands." 

The  hands  went  up.  They  would  have  stood 
upon  their  heads,  every  boy  of  them,  if  that  had 
been  the  signal  called  for.  Mr.  Hayne's  "  prize " 
was  unanimously  accepted. 

''  I  am  glad  that  my  proposition  meets  with  such 
warm  approval.  We  will  now  proceed  with  what 
remains  of  this  examination." 

Bashfulness  was  gone  now,  and  sharp  and  quick 
were  the  responses  given  to  the  running  fire  of 
questions  which  followed. 

Mr.  Hayne  did  not  spare  them  on  any  thing,  and 
every  boy  was  ''hit  with  a  question"  again  and 
again.  The  answers  were  such  as  justified  Phil 
Bruce  in  a  remark  he  made  after  school  :  — 

"I  say,  boys,  didn't  some  of  you  remember  things 
you  never  knew  before  }     I  did." 

It  was  actual  fun,  while  it  was  going  on  ;  and  Mr. 
Hayne  made  some  remarks  about  it  just  before  he 
dismissed  them  at  noon. 

"  You  will  be  examined,  in  some  such  way  as  this, 
every  day  of  your  lives.  You  will  all  the  while  be 
telli.ig  the  people  who  live  around  you,  whether  you 
know  it  or  not,  or  even  guess  it,  just  what  use  you 
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have  made  of  your  opportunities.  It  will  not  make 
so  much  difference,  ever,  how  well  you  may  recite  on 
any  one  day,  for  which  you  may  cram  and  get  ready." 

That  was  all  very  well ;  but,  the  moment  they 
were  outside  of  the  gate,  John  Derry  exclaimed,  — 

''He  isn't  exactly  right,  boys!  He  missed  a 
thins:  or  two." 

''  I'd  like  to  know  what,"  said  Jack  Roberts.  ''  If 
he  doesn't  know  what  he's  about,  nobody  does." 

*'He  forgot  all  about  Fourth  of  July,"  said  John. 
"If  we  didn't  cram  things,  and  get  a  good  ready 
beforehand,  there  wouldn't  be  any  racket  to  speak 
of." 

"That  isn't  what  I'm  thinking  of  just  now,"  said 
Jeff  Carroll.  "  Boys,  we've  got  to  get  even  with 
those  girls.  There  they  go  now,  and  every  one  of 
'em's  laughing.  To  think  of  their  coming  in  in  the 
way  they  did  !     Don't  I  look  a  little  pale  yet } " 

"  Get  even  with  them  }  "  said  Andy  Wright. 
"  That's  easy  done.  We  can  all  attend  Madame 
Offerman's  examination  next  week." 

"S'pose  we  are  not  invited,"  said  Charley  Ferris. 
"This  was  all  Mr.  Hayne's  own  work.  Madame 
Offerman  hasn't  said  a  word  to  me  about  coming." 

"  Don't  let's  stand  on  ceremony.  We  will  go  as 
friends  of  the  school.  We  are  deeply  interested  in 
matters  of  education." 

The  notion  took  like  wildfire ;  but  it  was  voted  a 
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secret,  and  it  was  one  of  the  few  secrets  that  could 
have  a  chance  for  being  kept  by  sixteen  keepers. 

Wlien  the  noon  recess  was  over,  and  the  school 
gathered  again,  there  were  no  visitors  to  overawe 
them  ;  but  there  was  another  surprise. 

Mr.  Hayne's  table  and  another  at  the  side  of  it 
were  covered  with  odd-looking  machinery,  glass 
retorts,  bulbs,  and  the  other  appliances  of  a  chem- 
ical laboratory. 

''  Young  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Hayne,  as  soon  as 
they  were  in  their  seats,  "we  are  to  have  a  class 
in  chemistry  next  quarter.  I  am  intending  to  have 
an  examination  of  that  class  now." 

That  was  queer.  It  was  a  new  idea  to  examine 
a  class  upon  things  they  had  never  studied.  Even 
Andrew  Wright's  face  put  on  a  puzzled  look  for  a 
moment,  and  he  had  already  been  called  forward  to 
assist  in  what  was  to  be  done. 

"  You  do  not  see  what  I  mean,"  continued  Mr. 
Hayne.  "  I  will  tell  you.  Before  the  afternoon  is 
over,  I  shall  know  just  how  much  you  know  of 
chemistry,  and  where  I  had  better  begin  to  teach 
you.  I  have  my  doubts  if  you  yourselves  could 
form  a  correct  opinion  before  being  examined." 

It  v/as  not  only  good  sense.  He  made  it  good 
fun  ;  for  he  knew  exactly  what  to  do  with  his 
machinery,  and  the  experiments  followed  one  an- 
other in  swift  succession. 
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There  was  noise  enough  in  some  of  them  for  the 
Fourth  of  July  itself ;  and  the  boys  were  again  aston- 
ished to  find  out  how  many  chemical  questions  they 
could  answer,  and  yet  how  very  little  they  knew 
about  it,  after  all.  Mr.  Hayne  was  in  high  spirits 
because,  as  he  said,  — 

''  My  experiment  in  teaching  has  thus  far  been  a 
success.  Now  I  shall  depend  upon  you  to  make  it 
a  greater  one.  With  your  help  I  feel  sure  that  we 
shall  do  great  things  in  the  fall.     Can  I  trust  you  1  " 

There  was  one  brief  moment  of  perfect  silence 
at  the  end  of  that  little  speech,  and  the  boys  sat 
looking  at  one  another.  Then  it  was  Charley  Ferris 
who  ** boiled  over,"  as  John  Derry  called  it;  and  he 
sprang  to  his  feet  with,  — 

''  Boys !  Three  cheers  for  Mr.  Hayne  and  the 
school!" 

"  Three  cheers  !  "  shouted  Andy  Wright,  and  the 
schoolroom  was  hardly  large  enough  to  hold  all  the 
noise  they  made  out  of  those  three  cheers. 

Mr.  Hayne  himself  joined,  and  then  he  said,  — 

"  That  will  do,  young  gentlemen.  I  shall  send 
around  word  as  soon  as  I  have  completed  my  ar- 
rangements for  the  sailing-trip.  They  are  nearly 
ready  now.  Winnegay  is  a  beautiful  lake,  and  the 
fishing  is  said  to  be  good.  I  believe  I  have  already 
secured  a  craft  large  enough  to  carry  us  all  nicely. 
The  school  is  dismissed." 
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They  did  not  leave  the  room  without  more  cheer- 
ing;  and  they  kept  it  up  after  they  got  out  into  the 
street,  for  every  boy  among  them  felt  a  number  of 
pounds  lighter,  now  the  burden  of  that  examination 
had  been  so  handsomely  lifted  from  his  mind. 

There  was  a  tremendously  long  Park-end  caucus 
held  before  they  went  home  to  supper. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

A    GREAT   SOCIAL   SUCCESS. 

The  young  people's  party,  at  the  residence  of 
Sarah  Dykeman,  called  for  the  whole  house,  and  for 
the  lighting'  up  of  the  somewhat  limited  grounds. 
These  latter  contained  some  shrubbery,  and  were 
well  calculated  to  receive  a  summer-evening  over- 
flow from  the  parlors.  A  wide  and  liberal  hospital- 
ity had  been  exhibited  in  making  up  the  list  of 
invitations. 

Not  only  the  Park  boys  were  there,  with  a  good 
selection  from  the  Wedgewoods  :  there  were  not  a 
few  outsiders.  As  for  young  ladies,  besides  those 
who  represented  the  Misses  Offerman's  and  Madame 
Skinner's  seminaries,  there  were  not  a  few  who 
had  ceased  going  to  school  altogether.  There  v/cre 
no  "children,"  so  to  speak  ;  but  the  gathering  would 
have  been  incomplete  without  Pug  Merriweather, 
who  had  succeeded  in  being  asked  to  come  with 
his  sister. 
226 
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"Pug,"  said  Jack  Roberts,  soon  after  he  came  in, 
"what  are  you  up  to?  You're  dodging  in  and  out 
as  if  somebody  was  after  you." 

"  No,  there  isn't ;  but  you  mustn't  tell  anybody 
what  I'm  doing." 

"  Doing  .?     What  is  it  t  " 

"I'm  counting  'em  ;  but  they  won't  stand  still  to 
be  counted.     They  will  keep  moving  about." 

"  Guess  at  it,  then.  What  do  you  want  to  know 
for.?" 

"Jeff  Carroll  wants  it  for  'The  Daily  Trumpet.' 
He  has  got  Dora  Keys  to  tell  him  what  all  the  girls' 
dresses  are  made  of." 

"Jeff's  always  up  to  some  nonsense  or  other," 
growled  Jack ;  but  in  a  moment  more  he  was  call- 
ing the  young  reporter  himself  to  an  account. 

"Jeff,  do  you  mean  to  print  any  thing  about  this 
party  }     Do  you  call  that  fair  1 " 

"  Print  it .?  No,  indeed.  But  I  found  Pug  hunt- 
ing for  the  supper-room  before  he'd  been  in  the 
house  five  minutes,  and  I  gave  him  something  to 
do.  It  was  the  only  way  to  keep  him  out  of 
mischief." 

"Shouldn't  wonder  if  you'd  just  got  him  into  it, 
or  yourself.  If  he  tells  the  girls  what  he  told  me, 
they'll  all  be  looking  for  you." 

"I  didn't  think  of  that.  I  was  only  doing  a 
public-spirited  thing." 
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"  See  him  now,  in  that  doorway.  He's  counting 
for  dear  hfe." 

Pug  had  been  cared  for,  so  far  as  the  immediate 
present  was  concerned  ;  but  the  Park  boys,  Jeff 
included,  had  more  reasons  than  one  for  feeUng  an 
early  shyness  that  evening.  They  were  sure  of 
young-lady  comments  upon  their  examination,  and 
were  by  no  means  sure  what  the  remarks  might  be. 

They  had  a  good  many  to  listen  to,  and  some  of 
them  sounded  even  flattering.  In  fact,  there  v/as  a 
disposition  manifested,  shortly,  to  make  peace  on 
that  subject  ;  for  it  had  dawned  again  upon  the 
minds  of  the  boys  that  their  would-be  tormentors, 
for  the  greater  part,  had  also  examinations  close  at 
hand. 

''Our  troubles  are  over,"  said  Charley  Ferris  to 
Jenny  Serrell.  "All  yours  are  to  come.  I'd  like 
to  ask  you  a  few  questions  now." 

''You'd  better  leave  that  to  Mr.  Hayne.  I  am 
sure  all  of  you  did  very  well.  Does  he  make  you 
practise  that  way  every  day  ? " 

"Never  tried  it  before." 

"  Do  you  really  mean  that  all  of  you  boys  knew 
those  things,  and  answered  them,  without  knowing 
beforehand  what  the  questions  were  going  to  be .'' " 

"  Effects  of  our  training,"  replied  Charley  proudly  ; 
but  Jenny  shook  her  head. 

"We  don't  want  Mr.  Hayne  in  the  seminary  then.^ 
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He  must  have  had  to  be  dreadfully  cruel,  to  make 
you  learn  so  much.  Such  boys,  and  so  many  of 
them!" 

The  look  of  mocking  pity  on  Jenny's  face  did 
not  encourage  her  young  friend  to  explain  the 
tactics  of  Mr.  Hayne  \  and  all  he  succeeded  in 
making  was  a  faint  protest  that  there  was  ''  no  flog- 
ging done  in  the  school." 

"All  the  punishing  is  done  after  hours  .'^  How 
dreadful !  But  then  you  need  not  let  anybody  know 
how  bad  it  was.     That's  worth  somethin-q;." 

She  felt  so  sorry  for  him  that  he  was  glad  to  get 
away,  and  let  her  sympathize  with  some  other  boy. 

All  the  others  were  doing  well,  and  the  party,  as 
a  whole,  was  getting  along  splendidly  ;  but  Brad 
Lang  should  have  had  more  wisdom  than  he  showed 
in  one  thing.  He  had  been  invited,  as  Mrs.  Dyke- 
man  insisted,  "upon  his  mother's  account;"  and 
now  he  was  rash  enough  to  ask  Belle  Roberts  to 
dance  with  him. 

''Thank  you,  Mr.  Lang,"  she  said  a  little  icily, 
"but    I    am    ensraGfed    to    dance    the    next    set  with 

o     o 

Joseph  Martin." 

"The  next  one  after  that,  then.?"  very  blindly 
persisted  Brad. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  I  intend  to 
ask  John  Derry." 

Pug   Merriweather  overheard  that   rejoinder,  and 
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he  darted  across  the  room  Hke  a  flash  of  mischief. 

He  called  out,  with  needless  loudness,  — 

"John  Derry,  Jack  Roberts's  sister  wants  to  dance 
with  you." 

John's  glance  at  Belle  showed  him  Brad  Lang 
walking  away  from  her  with  a  great  deal  of  red  in 
his  face,  and  he  felt  all  sorts  of  colors  rising  in 
his  own. 

Belle  herself  flushed  with  vexation,  but  it  was 
too  late  for  her  to  retreat.  John  Derry  had  not 
been  one  of  her  special  acquaintances,  much  less 
favorites  ;  but  she  v/as  as  good  as  her  word.  What 
was  more,  all  the  Park  girls  who  saw  her,  and  her 
slightly  awkward  partner,  at  the  head  of  that  set, 
when  it  was  danced,  knew  the  meaning  of  the  mat- 
ter. A  goodly  number  of  them  also  knew  of  Pug's 
share  in  it  as  well  as  Brad's. 

The  latter  young  gentleman  and  his  brother  kept 
away  from  the  Park  girls  and  danger,  after  that,  and 
both  of  them  went  home  a  little  early. 

Will  Torrance  was  no  "lady's  man,"  and  he  would 
have  been  more  at  home  almost  anywhere  else  ;  but 
he  tried  to  do  his  duty.  He  was  just  getting  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing,  at  last,  when  he  found  him- 
self drifted  almost  against  a  couple  of  young  ladies 
who  were  carrying  on  a  particularly  spirited  con- 
versation. 

''Mr.  Torrance,  you  are  just  the  person  I  wanted 
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to  see.  I  owe  you  a  vote  of  thanks,"  began  Fanny 
Swayne ;  and,  when  he  was  right  in  the  middle  of 
his  blush,  she  added,  ''  So  does  Milly." 

''  Indeed  I  do,"  said  Milly,  with  a  merry  laugh  ; 
"and  I've  had  no  chance  to  tell  him  so." 

"Thanks  to  me  t  "  said  Will.  "  Oh,  no  !  I  think 
not.     It  was  Jeff." 

"No,"  persisted  Fanny,  "we've  heard  all  about 
it.  You  made  me  a  Fairy  Queen,  and  Milly  a 
Queen  of  May." 

"Jeff  Carroll,"  again  began  Will;  but  he  was 
instantly  cut  off  by  Milly  with,  — 

"We've  just  been  talking  with  Jeff.  He  lays  it 
all  to  you.  He  says  it  was  all  your  fault  from  the 
beginning." 

Will's  tongue  might  have  served  him  better  at 
any  other  time,  or  with  either  of  them  alone  ;  but 
the  two  merry  girls  saw  that  they  had  confused  him, 
and  they  gave  him  no  chance  at  all  to  rally.  His 
explanations  were  laughed  out  of  hearing;  and  he 
was  just  beginning  to  think  of  running  away,  when 
Jack  Roberts,  who  had  small  fear  of  young  ladies, 
came  to  his  assistance. 

"  Will,  Pug  Merriweathcr  says  the  refreshment- 
room  is  open.  Let  me  have  one  of  these  girls,  and 
you  take  the  other,  before  the  crowd  gets  ir." 

"  You  can  have  Jack,"  said  Fanny  to  the  May 
Queen.  "  I  want  Mr.  Torrance  myself.  We  have 
some  accounts  to  settle." 
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It  was  dreadful  to  be  seized  upon  in  that  way  by 
a  young  lady  fully  two  years  older  than  himself ; 
but  Will  felt  a  little  proud  of  it,  after  all.  As  for 
Milly  and  Jack,  they  were  about  of  the  same  age, 
and  well  acquainted ;  but  the  next  couple  behind 
them  was  not  so  good  a  match. 

That  last  pairing  had  been  Jeff  Carroll's  work  ; 
but  Charley  Ferris  himself  hardly  knew  how  he 
came  to  walk  into  the  supper-room  with  Dora  Keys, 
when  he  had  set  his  mind  upon  doing  that  very 
thing  with  Jenny  Scrrell. 

Dora  was  sure  of  one  matter,  at  least.  She  had 
for  company  about  the  best  talker  in  Mr.  Hayne's 
school  ;  and  it  made  but  little  difference,  after  all, 
that  she  was  so  much  the  taller  of  the  two. 

*' More  girls  than  boys,"  said  Otis  Burr  to  Andrew 
Wright.  "We  must  do  our  duty.  If  we  take  two 
apiece  there's  hardly  enough  of  us  to  go  round." 

"That's  so.  Phil  Bruce  says  he'll  have  to  eat 
three  suppers,"  replied  Andrew. 

"  Three  .^  That's  nothing  to  what  Pug  Merri- 
weather's  been  doing.  He's  been  walking  in  with 
the  small  girls  ever  since  the  supper-room  door  was 
opened." 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  good  fun  that  even- 
ing ;  and  everybody  declared  that  Sarah  Dykeman's 
party  was  the  best  entertainment  of  the  kind  that 
had   ever   been   known    in    SaltiUo.      The    tide   of 
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popular  approval  swelled  even  higher,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  next  thing,  after  ice-cream  and 
strawberries,  was  expected  to  be  a  stroll  in  the 
grounds,  among  the  Chinese  lanterns,  while  Mr. 
Dykeman  let  off  a  lot  of  rockets  and  Roman 
candles. 

The  shrubberied  enclosure  soon  began  to  look 
very  brilliant,  and  the  fire-works  blazed  away  re- 
markably well.  Pug,  indeed,  managed  to  light  one 
pack  of  fire-crackers  before  his  mother  and  sister 
could  get  hold  of  him,  and  take  away  all  the  rest 
he  had.  He  complained  bitterly  to  Jeff  Carroll  of 
the  destruction  of  the  fun  he  had  planned,  and  was 
consoled  with,  — 

"Never  mind,  Pug.     Fourth  of  July's  coming." 

*'  Well,  yes ;  but  there  won't  be  anybody  there 
to  get  scared,  and  squeal,  and  run,"  mourned  Pug. 
"You  just  ought  to  have  seen  how  those  girls  did 
scatter,  when  the  crackers  began  to  pop." 

They  had  scattered,  indeed,  with  a  sudden  per- 
ception of  the  possible  effect  of  fire  and  gunpowder 
upon  gauze  dresses. 

The  evening  wore  away  only  too  rapidly,  in  spite 
of  many  wishes  to  the  contrary ;  for  the  best  party 
in  any  city  cannot  last  forever. 

"Andrew,"  said  Jim  Svvayne,  with  a  doleful  ex- 
pression, as  they  met  in  the  front  parlor  a  little 
before  the  time  for  going  home,  "our  examination 
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comes  off  on  Thursday  of  next  week.  They  say 
all  the  boys  did  wonderfully  at  yours." 

''Well,"  said  Andrew,  "not  one  of  them  broke 
down." 

"  That's  more  than  we  shall  be  able  to  say.  You, 
had  all  your  folks  to  hear,  too,  and  the  girls." 

*' Yes,"  replied  Andrew:  ''they  all  came.  We 
had  a  room  full." 

"That's  the  mischief  of  it.  Now  all  ours'll 
come,"  groaned  Jim.     "  I'd  rather  be  whipped." 

"  There's  only  one  way  for  you  to  get  out  of  it, 
that  I  can  see." 

"What's  that .?."  asked  Jim. 

"  Set  your  old  schoolroom  afire  early  Thursday 
morning." 

"No,  Andy:  it  just  wouldn't  burn.  We've  got  to 
see  it  through." 

They  saw  the  party  through,  at  all  events,  and  so 
did  all  the  rest ;  for  nobody  seemed  in  a  hurry  for 
the  breaking-up  which  had  to  come  at  last. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 


A   COMPLETE    SUCCESS. 


When  Jack  Roberts  and  Otis  Burr  met  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Park,  the  morning  after  the 
great  party,  they  had  hardly  said  ten  words  about 
it  before  up  came  Charley  Ferris,  with  the  look  of 
a  man  who  had  something  on  his  mind.  He  inter- 
rupted them  with,  — 

"  I  say,  how  are  you  fellows  off  for  hooks  and 
lines.?" 

"Hooks  and  lines!"  exclaimed  Jack.  "What 
have  we  got  to  do  with  fishing-tackle  ? " 

"  Haven't  v/e,  though  ?  I  met  Mr.  Hayne  this 
morning.  He's  heard  from  Winnegay  Lake  again. 
He  says  there'll  be  a  good  chance  to  catch  fish. 
I'm  going  in  for  some  tackle." 

He  looked  very  much  in  earnest  about  it ;  but 
Jack  coolly  responded,  — 

"  What's  your  hurry  about  it,  anyway  .?  Can't 
you  wait  for  a  day  or  two  ?  " 
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''Wait?  What!  Wait  till  after  the  Fourth? 
How  much  money  will  any  of  our  fellows  have  in 
their  pockets  then,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  I  never  had 
a  cent  in  mine  on  the  fifth  of  July." 

"  Oat,"  said  Jack,  a  little  suddenly,  "  he's  right. 
I've  a  pretty  good  box  of  hooks  and  things,  though, 
now.     Have  you  ?  " 

''  Well,  some,  but  not  much.  Enough  for  all  the 
fishing  we  shall  do,  I  guess.  There  won't  be  enough 
of  it  to  go  around.     There's  too  many  of  us." 

"  I'm  in  for  my  share,  anyhow,"  said  Jack ;  ''  and 
we'd  better  stir  up  the  boys  about  it-." 

Before  noon  the  important  question  of  how  much 
fishing-gear  should  be  bought,  instead  of  fire-works, 
had  been  argued  and  settled  by  every  one  of  Mr. 
Hayne's  pupils.  On  the  whole,  the  fish  side  of  it 
did  fairly  well.  Even  Andrew  Wright  bought  a 
remarkably  long  line,  and  some  hooks  which  came 
near  to  being  large  in  some  proportion  to  the  size 
of  Winnegay  Lake. 

That  was  preparation  of  a  very  important  kind  ; 
but  Jeff  Carroll  was  not  the  boy  to  let  his  friends 
neglect  another  and  a  somewhat  nearer  one, — in 
his  patriotic  eyes  yet  more  important. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  ** we've  done  pretty  well,  so  far; 
but  we're  not  quite  ready  for  our  bonfire.  We  must 
get  ahead  of  those  canal-bank  fellows  to-night. 
It's   our  last   chance.     After  that  we  won't   find  a 
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loose  box,  or  a  barrel,  or  a  board.  I've  done  my 
duty.  Old  Capt.  Singer  has  offered  me  five  empty 
tar-barrels ;  but  he  says  we  must  take  'em  away 
this  very  night,  before  they're  stolen." 

That  was  warning  enough.  It  was  a  warm  even- 
ing for  hard  work  ;  but  the  Park  boys  stuck  to  their 
task  faithfully,  and  the  old  shed  in  the  rear  of  Mr. 
Wright's  house  began  to  look  as  if  it  had  about 
enough  in  it.  Nobody  could  tell  exactly  where  all 
the  combustibles  came  from,  but  there  were  ten  tar- 
barrels  instead  of  five.  Pug  Merriweather  himself 
had  found  three,  and  all  the  help  he  asked  for  was 
that  some  big  boys  should  come  and  roll  them 
home. 

"If  I'd  started  with  one,"  he  said,  ''it'd  ha'  been 
took  away  from  me  before  I'd  rolled  it  a  square." 

There  was  yet  a  question  of  special  importance 
to  be  settled.  The  mayor  of  the  young  city  had 
given  permission  for  a  big  public  bonfire  in  the 
great  square  in  the  middle  of  it,  near  the  canal-boat 
landing,  and  for  another  in  front  of  the  City  Hall ; 
and  both  might  burn  on  the  evening  before  the 
Fourth,  and  on  that  of  the  day  itself.  There  would 
be  policemen  around  these  authorized  blazes  to 
prevent  mischief,  but  orders  had  been  given  to 
put  out  any  and  all  other  bonfires. 

"  Didn't  the  order  say  something  about  the 
streets  t  "  asked  Andrew  Wright  of  Jeff. 
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'' Of  course,"  said  Jeff.  *' That's  it.  No  bonfires 
in  the  streets." 

"  Well,  we  don't  want  any  streets.  The  mayor 
can  keep  them.  There's  the  vacant  lot  back  of  the 
old  blacksmith's  shop.  It's  almost  a  whole  square, 
now  they've  torn  down  the  barn  and  the  building 
on  the  corner." 

"  Best  place  in  the  city  !  "  exclaimed  Jeff.  '^  Don't 
let's  say  a  word  about  it  though.  We  must  keep 
as  still  as  mice  till  we  get  our  fire  a-going." 

A  consequence  of  that  determination  concerning 
their  bonfire  was  a  certain  mystery  in  the  conduct 
and  speech  of  the  Park  boys  throughout  the  follow- 
ing day.  Even  after  supper,  and  while  the  Wedge- 
wood  boys,  and  the  canal-bank  boys,  and  a  general 
collection  of  others,  were  giving  their  best  atten- 
tion to  the  regular  and  duly  authorized  blazes,  not 
one  of  Mr.  Hayne's  pupils  was  to  be  seen  among 
them.  It  was  not  by  any  means,  however,  because 
they  were  idle,  for  they  were  as  busy  as  so  many 
ants  with  a  new  hill  to  make.  They  avoided  attract- 
ing any  attention  to  their  work,  even  taking  out 
their  precious  tar-barrels  one  at  a  time  ;  and  they 
pushed  along  so  silently  that  the  great  world  be- 
yond the  blacksmith's  shop  knew  nothing  of  what 
they  were  doing,  until  there  had  arisen  a  huge  pile 
of  materials  in  the  middle  of  the  vacant  lot.  It 
was   a   well-constructed    pile,    considering   what    it 
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was  there  for.  The  barrels  were  set  on  end  in  the 
centre  ;  five  at  the  bottom,  three  on  these,  and  two 
perched  on  top.  Then  the  empty  dry-goods  boxes, 
boards,  broken  lumber  of  every  sort  and  size,  were 
carefully  piled  around  the  barrels  ;  and  the  thing 
was  ready. 

''We'll  show  them,"  began  Charley  Ferris  exult- 
ingly ;  .but,  at  that  moment,  a  shrill  voice  came  out 
of  the  growing  darkness  around  them,  — 

"Come  on,  b'ys  !     Here's  lots  of  stuff,  all  ready." 

That  cry  was  answered  by  a  chorus  of  others  ; 
and,  in  a  minute  or  so,  the  Park  bonfire  had  a  big 
danger  gathering  near  it.  It  was  in  the  shape  of 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  youngsters  from  other 
parts  of  the  city,  all  of  them  out  on  a  hunt  for 
fuel  for  the  regular  bonfires. 

"  Keep  'em  off,  boys !  "  exclaimed  Jeff  Carroll. 
"Just  all  of  you  pitch  in  and  keep  'em  off  for  half 
a  minute." 

"  Steady,  boys  ! "  shouted  Jack  Roberts,  as  if  he 
were  in  command  of  a  company  of  soldiers.  "Don't 
let  them  break  through." 

Jeff  was  squirming  in  through  the  pile  towards 
the  tar-barrels,  lighting  a  match  and  a  big  wisp  of 
paper  as  he  went.  Presently  he  muttered,  "  That 
one's  alight.  Now  another.  Two.  Three.  That 
one  caught  tip-top.  That  fire  will  spread  now. 
I'd  like  to  sec  anybody  run  away  with  those  barrels 
in  about  ten  seconds  more." 
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The  shout  of  the  original  outside  discoverer  of 
all  that  heaped-up  wealth  had  been  responded  to 
with  enthusiasm,  and  his  companions  were  now 
racing  up  with  the  purpose  and  expectation  of 
making  a  big  seizure.  It  was  a  sad  disappointment 
to  them,  therefore,  to  find  their  way  blocked  by  a 
score  or  so  of  resolute  boys,  and  a  growing  crowd 
of  smaller  youngsters. 

*'  We're  bound  to  have  it,  even  if  we  have  to 
foight  for  it,"  shouted  a  nearly  full-grown  youth,  as 
he  flourished  a  thick  stick ;  and  he  was  sustained  by 
yells  and  cheers  in  more  tongues  than  one. 

*'Just  one  moment  more,  boys,"  came  in  a  hoarse 
whisper  from  Jeff.      ''  She's  beginning  to  blaze." 

"We  want  thim  things!"  again  exclaimed  the 
leader  of  the  attacking  crowd. 

"You  can't  have  them,"  said  Andy  Wright  coolly. 
"This  lot  isn't  public  property.  I  warn  you  not  to 
lay  a  hand  on  any  thing  here." 

"  Wud  yiz  take  the  law  iv  us,  ye  young  spal- 
pane  1  " 

"  Keep  him  talking,  Andy,"  camxe  Jeff's  hoarse 
whisper.     "  The  pile  is  almost  a-going." 

Andrew  was  just  the  orator  for  such  an  emer- 
gency; and,  by  the  time  he  had  finished  what  he 
had  to  say  about  the  law  of  the  matter,  the  black 
smoke  poured  up  in  a  great  column  from  the  upper 
most  barrels. 
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"Yez  have  set  it  afire!  B'ys,  it'll  all  be  boomed 
up !  "  shouted  the  youth  with  the  thick  stick. 

"Guess  it  will,"  coughed  the  half-choked  voice 
of  Jeff  Carroll,  as  he  crawled  out  from  among  the 
boxes ;  and,  in  another  instant,  the  smoke  at  the 
summit  of  the  pile  was  followed  by  a  fierce  red 
tongue  of  flame,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  tar- 
barrels  had  burst  into  a  hot  blaze  together.  It  was 
too  late  to  seize  them  now.  Jeff's  work  had  been 
entirely  too  well  done,  and  the  bonfire  was  safe. 

Even  the  crowd  in  the  public  square,  nearly  a 
third  of  a  mile  away,  turned  from  their  own  blaze 
to  wonder  what  could  have  caused  such  a  sudden 
glare  ;  and  the  watchful  mayor  sent  off  a  police- 
man, on  a  full  run,  to  see  if  anybody's  house  was 
burning. 

"Sure,  an'  yiz  bate  us  this  time.  But  it's  a  foine 
blaze !  " 

The  young  Irishman's  admiration  was  honest  and 
open,  and  it  conquered  his  resentment  on  the  spot. 
The  most  excited  of  his  followers,  indeed,  was  will- 
ing to  keep  his  hands  off  from  such  a  bonfire  as 
that  was  growing  to  be.  It  was  good  to  look  at, 
and  it  was  much  too  hot  to  steal. 

When  the  policeman  arrived,  he  was  quietly 
reminded  of  the  terms  of  the  mayor's  order,  and 
he  was  willing  to  stand  and  look  on. 

The  days  of   bonfires  may  be  said  to  have   gone 
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by  now,  at  least  in  all  large  cities,  and  it  is  well  that 
they  have ;  but  it  was  not  often  that  a  finer  one 
could  have  been  seen,  even  then.  As  long  as  it 
lasted,  it  was  the  best  and  biggest  bonfire,  of  its 
year,  in  all  Saltillo. 

However,  the  hotter  a  fire  may  be,  the  quicker  it 
will  burn  up  every  thing  that  is  thrown  into  it. 
There  were  no  more  tar-barrels  to  be  had  that 
evening.  A  few  more  visits  to  the  old  shed  left  it 
as  empty  as  an  egg-shell.  It  was  safe  to  suppose 
that  the  streets  contained  no  more  loose  stuff  that 
would  burn.  There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done 
but  to  stand  still  and  see  the  flames  finish  their 
work.  Pretty  soon  the  upper  barrels  fell  apart. 
Then  the  second  tier  came  down,  and  the  whole 
pile  began  to  fall  in  ;  and  then  it  slowly  sank  away 
into  a  great  heap  of  glowing  embers.  There  was 
nothing  left  for  the  Park  boys  but  to  give  ''  three 
times  three  cheers,''  and  a  ''tiger,"  and  scatter  for 
their  several  homes.  The  "  evening  before  the 
Fourth  "  had  been  successfully  celebrated,  and  the 
bonfire  had  burned  itself  up  famously. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

VERY    COSTLY    FIREWORKS. 

"  Now,  boys,  remember  !  "  had  been  the  last 
injunction  of  Jack  Roberts  to  his  friends,  when  the 
bonfire  was  beginning  to  give  it  up.  "We  must 
be  on  hand  at  dayhght,  and  give  them  a  regular 
sunrise  gun." 

Perhaps  that  was  one  reason  why  so  many  of 
them  could  readily  consent  to  go  to  bed  on  such  a 
night  as  that.  Daylight  was  sure  to  come  early,  at 
that  time  of  the  year;  but,  even  before  there  was 
much  of  it  ready  for  use,  Fourth  of  July  morning, 
there  were  boys  enough  on  hand  to  help  Jack  drag 
the  big  anvil  from  the  back  door  of  the  smithy  to 
a  spot  near  the  blackened  ruins  of  the  bonfire. 

The  blacksmith  was  a  patriotic  old  man,  and  had 
given  his  anvil  freely  for  celebration  purposes.  He 
was  sure  of  getting  it  back  again,  for  its  size  saved 
it  from  any  peril  of  being  carried  away.  In  fact, 
about  all  the  work  the  boys  wanted,  that  morning, 
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was  to  move  their  queer  "  cannon  "  a  few  rods,  and 
set  it  up  in  its  new  business. 

''  All  right,  boys  !  "  shouted  Charley  Ferris  at 
last.      ''  We're  ready  now,  whenever  the  sun  is." 

''  No,  we're  not,"  replied  Jeff  Carroll.  "  Not  till 
we've  loaded  the  anvil.  The  sun  may  get  ahead 
of  us  if  v/e  don't." 

"  He's  almost  here  now,"  said  Jack,  as  he  began 
to  pour  coarse  gunpowder  into  the  square  hole  in 
the  great  block  of  iron.  ''Let's  give  him  a  rousing 
good  salute." 

''Here's  the  plug,"  said  Otis  Burr,  as  he  handed 
out  a  neatly  shaven  piece  of  hickory.  It  nearly 
fitted  the  hole  at  its  lov/er  end  ;  but  it  was  wedge- 
shaped,  and  would  fit  tightly  enough  after  it  should 
be  hammered  dowm.  The  fuse-hole  at  one  corner 
was  none  too  larrre,  when  the  hammering:  was  done : 
but  they  managed  to  get  in  the  long  "paper  and 
powder  slow-match." 

"  There  goes  somebody  else's  gun  ! "  exclaimed 
Otis.  "  Stand  back,  boys.  The  old  sun's  a-coming. 
Let  him  know  it's  the  Fourth  of  July  !  " 

There  was  no  sun  in  sight,  to  be  sure  ;  but  the 
light  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  Jack  quickly 
touched   a   limited    match    to    the    fuse.      Then   all 

o 

hands  retreated  a  few  paces,  just  as  if  they  thought 
there  might  be  some  danger.  There  was  really 
next    to    none,  so    long    as    proper    care    should    be 
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used ;  and  it  was  only  about  half  a  minute  before 
the  fire  got  down  to  the  priming.  Whether  the  sun 
was  aatually  "up,"  or  not,  he  was  saluted  with  a 
report  which  did  credit  to  the  Fourth  of  July ;  and 
the  boys  added  a  round  of  cheers  which  testified 
their  own  delight  with  the  work  of  that  big  anvil. 

"That's  the  best  anvil  I  ever  saw,"  said  Charley. 
**  Give  him  another." 

"  The  sun  1  "  said  Will  Torrance.  "  No,  sir  ! 
The  next  bang  is  for  George  Washington." 

*'No,"  argued  Charley:  "if  it  isn't  for  the  sun,  it 
ought  to  be  for  the  stars  and  stripes." 

''That's  so,"  said  W^ill ;  "but  Andy  Wright  prom- 
ised to  bring  his  flag,  and  he  hasn't  got  here  yet. 
We'll  have  to  fire  for  other  things  until  that  comes. 
It's  a  big  flag." 

Nothing  could  be  done  for  it  in  its  absence;  and 
so  George  Washington's  memory  was  banged  very 
respectfully,  instead. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  Jeff,  "the  next  is  the  old 
thirteen  States.  One  for  each.  They  always  fire 
a  salute  for  them." 

"Good!"  said  Jack.  "We  live  in  one  of  them. 
We'll  shoot  her  off  for  our  own  State  first." 

State  after  State  was  loudly  saluted,  as  fast  as 
they  could  load  the  anvil.  Jeff  Carroll  called  off 
the  names,  after  a  rough-and-ready  order  of  his  own, 
till  he  had  said,  "  That  makes  twelve.  What's  the 
thirteenth  1 " 
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"  Haven't  we  banged  'em  all  ? "  said  Jack.  ''  I 
can't  think  of  any  other." 

"  There  were  thirteen.  I'm  dead  sure  of  it. 
We've  missed  one." 

"No,  we  haven't,"  remarked  Phil  Bruce.  "Jeff 
can't  count,  that's  all.  He  didn't  count  the  first 
salute." 

"That's  it!"  exclaimed  Jeff.  "I  knew  'em  all. 
That  makes  the  thirteenth.     Bang  her  again." 

"No,  you  won't,  boys,"  said  Jack  Roberts,  in  a 
doleful  voice.  "  The  powder-flask's  empty,  and  so 
is  the  horn.     What  on  earth'll  we  do..-*" 

"  Out  already  .?  "  said  Phil. 

"  That  anvil  takes  a  pile  of  powder  to  charge  it," 
said  Charley.     "We  ought  to  have  thought  of  that." 

"It  won't  do,"  said  Jeff.  "Why,  boys,  we  haven't 
begun !  " 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  Will  Torrance.  "  I've 
brought  my  flask,  and  a  whole  can  of  coarse  pow- 
der besides." 

"And  I  brought  another  can,"  said  Otis.  "Been 
keeping  it  for  two  weeks." 

"  Hurrah  !  We're  all  right !  "  came  from  half  a 
dozen  at  once;  but  Jeff  was  "salute-master,"  and 
he  added,  — 

"We  must  fire  out  the  next  plug  in  honor  of 
Bunker  Hill." 

"Then  one  apiece  for  all  tlie  other  States,  if  the 
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powder  lasts,"  said  Jack ;  *'  but  we  can't  put  in 
quite  so  much  for  them." 

It  was  plain  that  so  long  as  the  powder  did  hold 
out,  the  anvil  would  be  kept  at  work,  in  honor  of 
something  or  other.  Still,  even  the  list  of  States 
was  hardly  exhausted  by  breakfast-time ;  for  loading 
and  firing  on  that  plan  was  a  slow  operation,  and 
there  were  long  pauses  between  the  salutes. 

The  general  racket,  for  the  whole  city  of  Saltillo, 
had  fairly  begun  long  before  that  time  ;  and  the 
young  city  was  fast  becoming  a  dreadfully  unpleasant 
place  to  spend  the  day  in.  There  were  other  anvils, 
too,  in  other  vacant  lots,  more  or  less  distant,  and 
the  successive  reports  told  well  for  the  powder  sup- 
ply. Besides,  gunpowder  was  in  a  state  of  constant 
explosion  and  reverberation  in  at  least  a  hundred 
other  shapes,  large  and  small ;  and  it  was  plain 
enough  that  all  the  boys  of  Saltillo  had  been  early 
risers. 

The  whole  country  was  probably  as  noisy,  that 
morning,  as  was  the  vicinity  of  the  Park  ;  but  it 
has  learned  somewhat  better  now.  Other  ideas  are 
coming  in,  a  little  slowly  ;  but  all  this  was  a  good 
while  ago,  and  there  was  but  one  idea  in  Saltillo  as 
to  what  ought  to  be  done  with  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Breakfast  had  to  be  eaten,  and  not  a  great  deal 
was  accomplished  with  fire-crackers  till  afterwards. 
Then  they  fairly  came  ''in  season,"  and  it  took  the 
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boys  until  noon  to  use  up  their  liberal  stock  on 
hand. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  to  be  a  grand  proces- 
sion of  soldiers  and  firemen,  and  of  all  other  men 
who  had  or  could  find  an  excuse  for  coming;  out  in 
some  kind  of  uniform,  and  with  a  drum  and  fife,  or 
a  band  of  music.  Any  kind  of  cockade  answered 
all  the  purposes  of  a  uniform,  if  there  were  sev- 
eral others  of  the  same  kind  in  the  procession. 
There  w^ould  be  a  ^'  Reading  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,"  too,  and  speeches,  and  other  exer- 
cises, at  the  City  Hall ;  and  the  boys  debated  seri- 
iously  among  themselves  wdiether  they  ought  to  go 
and  hear  them.     Jack  settled  it. 

"Hear  them  .^ "  he  said.  "There'll  be  such  a 
crowd  you  can't  get  w^ithin  gunshot  of  the  speaker's 
stand.  We  can  go  and  see  the  fireworks  this  even- 
ing ;  but  we'd  better  have  a  good  time  by  ourselves 
till  then." 

It  was  a  broiling  hot  day ;  and,  before  long,  one 
boy  after  another  began  to  make  up  his  mind  that 
he  had  had  about  noise  enough,  for  a  little  while, 
and  could  afford  to  w^ait  for  the  rest  until  after 
sundown.  In  fact,  home  was  a  good  place  for  any- 
body that  afternoon  ;  and  it  was  not  easy  to  find 
cool  corners,  even  there.  It  was  easier  to  be  pa- 
tient, however,  for  boys  who  had  been  up  since 
before  daylight,  and  who  expected  to  see  some 
grand  fireworks  after  supper. 
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The  fireworks  were  to  have  been  let  off  from  a 
canal-bridge,  right  in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  but 
the  plan  was  changed  that  very  morning,  and  all 
the  frames  and  scaffolding  had  been  moved  away 
to  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  City  Hall. 

"  You  see,"  explained  Jeff,  "  the  canal  people 
don't  want  the  bridge  burned  up ;  but  it  isn't  any 
m.atter  about  the  old  hall." 

It  grew  dark  a  little  earlier  than  usual  that  even- 
ing, owing  to  the  black  clouds  that  promised  rain  to 
come  ;  and  the  crowd  gathered  densely  and  promptly 
in  front  of  the  expected  display.  It  was  known  that 
the  mayor  and  common  council  had  shown  great 
"  liberality "  in  the  appropriation  they  had  made 
of  public  money  to  pay  for  those  fireworks,  and  that 
nothing  just  like  them  had  ever  been  seen  in  Sal- 
tillo.  The  great  "  Catherine  wheel,"  which  had 
cost  so  much,  and  was  to  be  such  a  gorgeous  show, 
had  just  been  set  on  fire  by  the  man  who  had  the 
care  of  it,  when  one  of  the  neighboring  church-beJls 
suddenly  broke  the  silence  with  a  deep,  sonorous 
alarm  of  fire. 

''  Fire  !     Fire  !     Fire  !  " 

The  warning  word  came  up  the  street  from  voice 
after  voice,  and  more  church-bells  began  to  add 
their  rapid  clangor. 

"  Boys ! "  exclaimed  Joe  Martin,  as  he  came  run- 
ning up  to  a  group  of  them,  "  did  you  hear  what  it 
is  that's  burning  ?  " 
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''  No.     Did  you  ?     What  is  it  ? " 

''  It's  Whiting's  big  block.  They  say  it  caught 
from  a  rocket-stick  that  lit  on  the  roof." 

''  That  beats  any  fireworks  !  " 

^'Come  on,  bovs  !  " 

"  Keep  our  crowd  together  !  "  shouted  Andy 
Wright.      "  Perhaps  we  can  do  something." 

That  was  the  first  the  others  knew  of  his  pres- 
ence, but  they  took  his  advice.  There  was  little 
they  or  anybody  else  could  do  towards  putting  out 
that  fire,  it  had  got  so  well  a-going  before  anybody 
saw  it.  The  volunteer  fire-companies  were  working 
well,  however  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  building  should 
burn  down  to  the  level  at  which  their  en^rines  could 
reach  it,  the  water  they  were  squirting  so  much  of 
would  actually  fall  on  the  flames.  It  was  worth 
while  to  wait  and  watch  to  see  what  would  happen 
then. 

''What  a  pity!"  said  Charley  Ferris.  "There 
won't  be  any  more  May  Festivals  in  Whiting  Hall." 

''  There's  old  Dr.  Whiting  now,"  said  Jack, 
''  looking  as  cool  as  a  cucumber." 

''He's  insured,"  said  Jeff.  "The  fire  didn't  catch 
him  napping." 

"  Nobody  else  ever  did,"  said  Andrew. 

The  owner  of  the  burning  property  was  saying, 
just  as  they  passed  him, — 

"  Heavy  loss }      Of   course.      But   it's   fireworks. 
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All  fireworks  for  the  Fourth  of  July.  Still  it's  a 
pretty  costly  bonfire  for  me." 

There  were  stores  in  the  lower  -story  of  the 
Whiting  Block,  and  the  fire  might  not  reach  these 
for  some  time.  Here  was  a  chance  for  the  boys  to 
be  useful.  They  could  help  carry  out  goods,  for 
they  were  *' known;"  and  the  same  men  who  were 
driving  away  all  loafers  and  possible  thieves  were 
glad  to  have  their  services.  How  they  did  work 
that  hot  July  evening ! 

"Boys,"  said  Jack,  "this  beats  our  bonfire  all 
hollow.     Here,  Charley,  run  with  these  shawls." 

"Jack!"  shouted  Will  Torrance  from  the  inside 
of  a  store,  "come  for  these  silk  goods.  There's  a 
pile  of  'em." 

Andrew  Wright  and  Otis  Burr  were  doing  their 
best  for  a  hatter.  Phil  Bruce  and  three  more  were 
tugging  at  cases  of  boots  and  shoes.  Charley  Ferris 
and  Joe  Martin  were  standing  guard  over  a  pile  of 
miscellaneous  goods  which  the  rest  had  carried  out 
of  liarm's  way.  Will  Torrance  had  just  come  out 
of  the  burning  building,  when  he  was  arrested  by  a 
plaintive  voice,  exclaiming,  — 

"  I  vas  a  rifle-factory  !  " 

"What.?"  said  Will,  to  the  grimy  little  German 
who  had  caught  him  by  the  elbow. 

"I  vas  a  rifle-factory.  De  second  story.  Come 
bring  dem  down  vis  me." 
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Will  at  once  deposited  the  load  he  was  carrying, 
and  shouted,  — 

"  Boys  !  Come  on,  some  of  you.  To  go  for  some 
rifles  ! " 

There  was  help  enough  quickly  offered,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  little  German's  moderate  stock 
was  out  of  his  shop  in  a  twinkling.  There  was  yet 
a  small  show-case,  with  some  pistols  and  knives  in 
it ;  and  Will  and  the  gunsmith  and  Otis  Burr  had 
just  returned  after  it,  when  a  great  cry  arose  from 
the  dense  multitude  in  the  street.  The  boys  had 
been  too  much  excited  over  their  work  to  take 
much  notice  of  the  progress  of  the  fire,  but  it  had 
been  making  terrible  headway.  Catching  on  the 
roof,  it  had  first  broken  through  that,  and  swept 
down  through  the  great  hall.  The  story  below  that 
had  been  mainly  occupied  by  the  offices  of  lawyers 
and  other  professional  men  ;  and  there  had  been  but 
little  time  to  remove  books  and  papers,  hard  as  a 
number  of  the  owners  of  them  had  labored.  That 
left  the  upper  part  of  the  building  a  mere  shell,  and 
the  fire-department  officers  were  beginning  to  drive 
the  crowd  farther  away,  with  the  help  of  the  police  ; 
for  they  feared  lest  some  part  of  the  wall  might  fall 
outwards.  That  is  the  usual  way  for  burning  walls 
to  tumble ;  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  those 
.upper  walls  began  to  lean  inwards,  and  this  it  was 
which  called  out  the  great  cry  of  warning  :  — 
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« 

'*  Come  out !     Come  back  !  " 

The  stentorian  voice  of  the  foreman  of  the  fire- 
department  added,  through  his  speaking-trumpet,  — 

"  Every  man  out  of  the  building  !  " 

Those  who  were  at  work  in  the  stores  had  plenty 
of  time.  Even  the  little  gunsmith  heard  the  warn- 
ing before  he  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs  ;  and  he 
darted  down  again,  and  out  into  the  street.  Wih 
and  Otis  had  been  quicker  in  their  movements,  and 
were  already  in  the  room  tugging  at  the  show-case. 

''What  was  that,  Will.?" 

"Let's  look  out  of  the  windows,  and  see." 

The  windows  were  open  ;  and,  the  moment  the 
boys  appeared  at  them,  there  arose  a  frantic 
shout,  — 

"  Come  out !  The  walls  are  falling  in  !  Quick  ! 
For  your  lives  !  " 

They  both  understood  it. 

"Shall  we  jump.  Will.?" 

"Jump.?     No.    We  can  reach  the  awning-frames." 

These  were  of  wrought-iron  bars  set  firmly  into 
the  wall  of  the  building,  and  reaching  out  over  the 
sidewalk.  They  were  not  far  below  the  window- 
sills  ;  but  not  many  boys  in  that  crowd  could  have 
clambered  out  in  such  a  ready  manner,  and  then 
swung  along,  hand  over  hand,  upon  those  slender 
rods.  That  was  where  all  their  training  in  Professor 
Sling's    gymnasium    came  into    play.     It  was   little 
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more,  after  all,  than  their  regular  exercises  upon  his 
climbing  ladders,  and  '^peg  and  hole"  upright  posts. 
It  hardly  stretched  their  muscles  for  them,  and  they 
swung  along  like  a  pair  of  monkeys. 

Hardly  were  the  boys  out  through  the  windows 
before  all  the  upper-story  walls  fell  in  with  a  great 
crash,  carrying  down  with  them  the  burning  floors 
and  partitions,  and  the  whole  interior  of  the  build- 
ing looked  like  one  furnace  of  fire ;  but  the  crowd 
was  holding  its  breath. 

"  Steady,  boys  !     Steady,  now  !  " 

It  was  the  voice  of  Mr.  Hayne  himself;  and  it 
sounded  so  cool  and  so  encouraging  that  Will  and 
Otis  felt  as  if  they  could  have  swung  along  on  the 
iron  rods  for  twice  the  distance. 

"  Drop  now,  and  run  !  " 

It  was  only  a  few  feet  from  their  shoe-soles  to  the 
sidewalk,  and  they  both  alighted  in  perfect  safety ; 
but  they  did  not  fail  to  ^'run."  It  was  well  they 
were  quick  about  it,  for  stray  bricks  and  fragments 
of  hot  wall  were  beginning  to  drop  faster  and  faster 
outside. 

''  Brave  boys  !  Brave  boys  !  "  exclaimed  Dr. 
Whiting,  with  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm,  as  he 
seized  each  of  them  by  a  hand.  "I'd  rather  hav^e 
lost  my  insurance  than  had  either  of  them  burned 
up." 

That  was  a  high  estimate  of  them,  as  everybody 
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knew ;  and  every  other  Park  boy  was  as  proud  of  it 
as  if  he  had  chmbed  out  of  a  window  himself. 

"It  takes  our  crowd  to  do  that  sort  of  thing," 
said  Charley  Ferris. 

''  These  are  my  scholars,  Mr.  Hayne,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Sling,  as  they  two  met  in  the  crowd. 

"Mine  too,  Mr.  Sling." 

"But  Greek  and  Latin  wouldn't  have  saved  either 
of  them." 

"  That's  a  fact.  Now,  young  gentlemen,  I  think 
you've  had  about  enough  of  Fourth  of  July  for  once," 

There  was  not  one  of  them  but  felt  as  if  he  had, 
and  they  were  all  there  to  take  a  vote  upon  it. 
The  departure  of  even  an  entire  school  made  but 
small  impression  upon  the  throng  that  remained  to 
see  the  fire  burn  out ;  but,  w^hen  the  Park  boys  were 
marching  past  the  City  Hall  Square,  Phil  Bruce 
exclaimed,  — 

"  I  declare,  boys  !  If  there  isn't  another  crowd 
here  !     Where  did  they  all  come  from  .'' " 

"I  know  where  they're  all  going  to,"  replied  Jeff 
Carroll,  as  he  held  out  his  hands.  "  They'll  scatter 
now.  It's  beginning  to  rain.  If  we  don't  make 
good  time  home,  we'll  get  a  regular  ducking." 

"The  fireworks  are  about  over,"  said  Andrew; 
"and  the  rain'll  do  what  the  fire-department  failed 
on.  It'll  put  out  all  there  is  left  of  the  Whiting 
Block." 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 
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The  "  national  anniversary  "  had  fallen  on  a  Fri- 
day that  year  ;  but  the  day  which  followed  might  as 
well  have  been  any  other  as  Saturday.  It  was  that, 
to  be  sure,  and  it  was  also  a  day  in  vacation  ;  but 
it  was  a  good  deal  more,  —  it  was  the  day  after  the 
Fourth  of  July.  The  good  people  of  Saltillo,  old 
and  young,  had  quite  enough  to  talk  about ;  but 
most  of  the  discussion  had  to  be  carried  on  indoors, 
for  the  rain  which  began  in  the  night  seemed  deter- 
mined to  keep  it  up  till  it  should  wash  away  the 
traces  of  burnt  gunpowder.  All  the  morning  there 
were  little  knots  of  men,  with  umbrellas,  standing 
around  the  ruins  of  the  Whiting  Block  ;  but  nobody 
was  seen  to  gaze  long  at  the  remains  of  the  fire- 
works at  the  City  Hall. 

The   boys  of   Mr.   Hayne's    school  were  a  weary 

community.     None   of   them   got   out    of   bed  very 

early ;   and,  after  they  were  out,  they  did  not   feel 
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much  like  conversation.  The  world  they  were  in 
seemed  to  them  better  adapted  to  sleeping  purposes 
than  to  any  other ;  and  there  was  hardly  a  boy 
among  them  who  did  not  say  to  himself,  "  I'm  glad 
we're  not  going  to  Winnegay  Lake  till  next  week." 

Sunday  was  another  quiet  day,  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  but  by  Monday  morning  the  boys  were 
able  to  come  out,  and  look  around  for  each  other, 
and  find  out  how  it  really  felt  not  to  have  any 
anxiety  about  the  church-clock  and  '^just  nine/' 

They  had  a  serious  affair  before  them,  however ; 
and  Charley  Ferris  was  not  far  out  of  the  way  when 
he  gravely  remarked,  — 

"  No,  boys,  it  won't  be  exactly  vacation  till  we've 
'tended  to  this  Winnegay  business.  I  sha'n't  feel 
eas}^  in  my  mind  till  we've  been  to  sea,  and  got 
back  again." 

Word  went  around  among  them,  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  that  they  were  all  to  meet,  at  daylight  on 
Tuesday,  in  front  of  Mr.  Wright's  house,  and  that 
they  were  to  get  their  breakfast  at  the  lake,  so  as 
to  be  out  upon  the  water  bright  and  early.  That 
made  it  look  more  and  more  like  an  affair  of  impor- 
tance ;  and  several  of  the  Park  girls  were  heard  to 
express  a  wish  that  Madame  Offerman  would  take 
a  hint  from  Mr.   Ilayne. 

Belle  Roberts  said  as  much  to  her  brother ;  and 
it  may  have  been  that  which  made  him  afterwards 
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SO  earnest  to  impress  upon  the  other  boys,  as  he 
met  them,  '^  We  must  look  out  for  one  thing.  We 
mustn't  get  so  used  up  that  we  can't  do  the  right 
thing  by  the  examination  at  the  seminary  next 
day." 

It  was  well  to  put  them  all  in  mind  of  that  duty, 
for  there  had  been  a  great  many  things  to  drive  it 
out  of  their  minds. 

They  had  altogether  failed  to  care  a  cent  about 
the  examination  at  the  Wedgewood  School.  All 
they  knew  about  it  was,  that  there  had  been  a  big 
crowd,  and  that  no  "  prizes,"  of  any  kind,  had  been 
given  to  the  school. 

The  morning  of  that  Monday  was  frittered  away 
in  an  endless  series  of  small  consultations ;  but  the 
afternoon  was  mainly  devoted  to  fishing-tackle,  and 
to  a  discussion  of  the  peculiar  manner  of  '*  biting  " 
indulged  in  by  the  various  fish  supposed  to  inhabit 
Winnegay  Lake. 

This  sheet  of  water  was  well  known  to  be  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  sixteen  miles  from  Saltillo.  It 
was  said  to  be  more  than  twice  that  number  of 
miles  in  length,  and  nobody  could  say  just  how  wide 
it  was  ;  but  it  had  a  reputation  for  being  remark- 
ably deep  in  some  places,  and  for  permitting  a  great 
deal  of  "very  rough  water." 

"A  fellow  could  get  seasick  on  Winnegay,  just  as 
well  as  not,"  remarked  Charley  Ferris  to  Ed  Seaton, 
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who  was  known  to  have  strong  nautical  tendencies  ; 
but  the  answer  had  half  a  sneer  in  it. 

"  Seasick  ?  That's  all  you  know  about  water. 
You  might  as  well  try  it  on  a  mill-pond.  No  fish, 
either.  I  was  there  once,  and  we  didn't  catch  a 
single  thing." 

"  What  did  you  fish  for  ?  " 

"Oh,  we  didn't  fish  !  We  just  sailed  around,  and 
had  a  good  time.     There  wasn't  much  wind  either." 

That  was  a  little  discouraging  ;  but  a  great  deal 
could  be  done,  perhaps,  even  in  the  absence  of  fish 
and  storms.  And  then,  Charley  knew  that  Ed  was 
rigging  up  all  sorts  of  hooks  and  lines,  and  had  said 
something  about  bait. 

There  was  no  danger  that  any  of  Mr.  Hayne's 
"sixteen"  would  be  behind  time  at  Mr.  Wright's 
front  gate,  that  Tuesday  morning ;  and  all  things 
were  in  readiness  for  them.  One  large  barouche 
held  Mr.  Hayne  and  four  boys  and  the  driver ;  while 
the  remainder  stowed  themselves  gaylyinto  the  long 
body  of  an  omnibus,  which  had  been  chartered  for 
the  occasion. 

That  is,  they  were  not  all  inside,  for  John  Derry 
had  climbed  to  a  seat  beside  the  'bus  driver  ;  and 
hardly  had  the  whips  cracked,  and  the  wheels  begun 
to  move,  before  the  good  people  around  the  Park 
were  startled  by  a  series  of  prolonged,  sonorous 
"toots"  upon  a  huge  tin  horn. 
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*' We're  bound  to  have  music,"  said  John.  "I'm 
the  band." 

''  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Hayne  will  say  to  that  ? " 
remarked  Joe  Martin  to  the  rest  of  the  'bus  load. 

If  they  had  been  in  the  barouche,  at  that  moment, 
they  might  have  heard  him  answer  for  himself :  — 

*'  He  does  it  very  well  indeed.  I'm  glad  it  wasn't 
forgotten.     They  all  seem  to  be  in  high  spirits." 

They  were,  indeed,  and  kept  them  up  very  well, 
considering  the  fact  that  not  one  of  them  had  been 
to  breakfast,  and  that  they  all  grew  hungrier  and 
hungrier  with  every  mile  of  that  long  ride.  Even 
John  Derry  wearied  of  "  tooting  each  house  they 
passed,"  by  the  time  they  were  half  way  to  their 
destination,  and  two  fellows  in  the  omnibus  went 
sound  asleep.  The  road  led  through  a  fine  farming 
country,  but  it  contained  no  excitement  of  any 
kind.  The  first  thorough  ''waking  up"  was  when 
a  shout  came  back  from  the  barouche  :  — 

''  You  can  see  the  lake  from  beyond  the  next 
turn  !  " 

There  were  at  least  sixteen  voices  ready  to  re- 
spond, ''  And  we  hope  breakfast'll  be  ready  when 
we  get  there." 

The  ''  turn  "  was  made,  and  the  lake  was  in  sight, 
and  it  was  greeted  with  a  round  of  cheers  and  a 
rousing  blast  from  the  tin  horn  ;  but,  after  all,  the 
deepest  interest  centred  upon  a  long,  dingy,  wooden 
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building,  with  a  great  deal  of  piazza,  which  faced  the 
road  along  the  lake-shore. 

"The  Winnegay  Plouse  "  was  not  exactly  a  fash- 
ionable watering-place  hotel ;  but  it  had  a  reputation 
of  its  own,  nevertheless,  and  with  it  a  monopoly  of 
the  custom  of  all  excursion-parties  to  the  lake. 
Right  across  the  road  from  the  hotel  entrance  was 
a  long,  rickety,  wooden  pier,  reaching  out  into  the 
water  of  a  sort  of  cove  which  served  as  a  harbor, 
and  on  either  side  of  the  pier  there  were  boats  of 
varied  descriptions ;  but  only  a  few  swift  glances 
were  sent  in  that  direction. 

Hardly  any  thing  could  have  driven  from  the 
minds  of  the  Park  boys  the  ideas  aroused  by  a 
sound  which  came  to  their  ears  as  they  were  whirled 
up  in  front  of  the  Winnegay  House  piazza. 

It  was  music ;  and  it  was  made  by  a  tall  and 
strong  young  woman  who  stood  in  the  doorway, 
and  vigorously  tossed  up  and  down  a  slightly  cracked 
but  still  noisy  dinner-bell. 

"That  means  breakfast!"  exclaimed  Ed  Seaton. 
'I've  heard  that  bell  before." 

It  was  a  marvel  how  speedily  they  were  all  seated 
around  the  long  table  set  for  them  ;  but  it  was  no 
wonder,  at  all,  that  they  should  be  so  very  hungry. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE. 

The  keeper  of  the  Winnegay  House  prided  him- 
self  upon  his  ability  to  get  up  such  a  breakfast  that 
his  guests  could  not  help  eating  it.  He  had  done 
himself  full  justice,  that  morning  ;  and  he  looked 
on  with  a  beaming  face  while  his  ham  and  eggs, 
and  broiled  fish,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  were 
disappearing.  The  strong  young  woman  who  had 
shaken  the  bell  had  plenty  to  do  now,  and  so  had 
three  more,  older  and  younger,  who  were  helping 
her ;  but  one  reason  they  were  kept  so  busy  was, 
that  the  Park  boys  were  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  out 
and  inspect  matters  along  shore.  All  the  talk  at 
the  breakfast-table  had  a  sound  of  "  shipping "  in 
it ;  and  every  fish  that  was  eaten  had  to  be  inquired 
of  as  to  whether  he  had  been  caught  in  Winnegay 
Lake.  It  was  a  great  encouragement  to  the  boys 
to  find  that  every  one  of  their  inquiries  resulted 
in,— 
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"Yes,  sir.  Caught  right  out  there  yesterday, 
sir." 

One  at  a  time,  at  first,  and  then  in  couples,  they 
began  to  find  their  way  out  upon  the  piazza,  and 
from  that  to  the  pier.  There  were  many  queer 
craft  within  a  stone's-throw  of  it, — row-boats  and 
sail-boats  ;  but  the  one  vessel  which  most  attracted 
their  attention  was  a  heavy-looking  one-masted  con- 
cern, which  had  been  hauled  up  to  the  side  of  the 
pier. 

'*  Wonder  if  we're  to  sail  in  that  thing  t  "  said 
Joe  Martin.  *'  She's  the  biggest  affair  I  can  see 
here." 

"That.?"  replied  Ed  Seaton.  "That's  *The 
Arrow.'  There  isn't  a  bigger  boat  than  she  is,  on 
all  Winnegay  Lake." 

"  She's  our  boat,  then,"  said  Phil  Bruce.  "  I  won- 
der what  kind  of  one  they  would  call  her } " 

He  had  opinions  given  him  to  choose  from  in 
great  abundance. 

"She's  a  yacht,"  said  Charley  Ferris. 

"So  am  I,  then,"  remarked  Jeff  Carroll.  "I  tell 
you  she's  a  sloop." 

"She's  a  sail-boat,"  "She's  a  tub,"  she  was  a 
good  many  other  things  ;  but  she  was  really  the  craft 
they  were  to  go  in.  Whatever  else  she  might  be, 
"  The  Arrow  "  was  shaped  a  good  deal  more  like  a 
bow,  and  was  the  very  thing  for  safety  on   a   lake 
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which  sometimes  exhibited  the  roughness  for  which 
Winnegay  had  earned  a  reputation. 

*'  She's  big  enough,  anyhow,"  remarked  Andrew 
Wright,  as  he  joined  the  crowd;  and  a  deep,  gruff 
voice  answered  him,  almost  at  his  elbow,  — 

'^  Big  enough  ?  Guess  so.  Hold  you  all.  My 
name's  Buller.     I'm  captain  of  ^  The  Arrow.'  " 

Andrew  turned  to  look  at  the  short-legged,  sun- 
burned, straw-hatted  old  "porpoise"  of  a  queer 
custom.er,  who  had  puffed  out  those  short,  jerky 
utterances,  between  blue  whiffs  of  tobacco-smoke 
from  a  brierwood  pipe.  He  had  been  there,  lean- 
ing against  a  "  snubbing-post,"  when  the  boys  be- 
gan to  swarm  around  on  the  pier ;  but  he  had  been 
silent  until  then. 

"Are  you  going  with  us  to-day.?"  asked  Charley 
Ferris,  with  an  air  that  may  have  inferred  a  question 
as  to  whether  any  such  help  would  be  needed  by 
that  lot  of  boys  from  Saltillo. 

"  Going }  Guess  so.  I'm  ready  whenever  you 
are." 

"  Ready,  are  you,  captain  } "  said  Mr.  Hayne,  as 
he  now  also  came  up.  "  What  do  you  think  of  the 
weather  .-*     Shall  we  have  any  wind  }  " 

"  Weather }  Wind  }  Guess  so.  Best  kind  of  a 
day.     Bill  t     Lively  now.     All  aboard  !  " 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Hayne  did  a  little  supervising, 
for  the  next  two  minutes,  accounted  for  the  other 
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fact  that  his  entire  school  got  on  board  *'The 
Arrow  "  without  one  of  them  getting  a  preliminary 
clucking  in  Winnegay  Lake.  Any  sleepiness  not 
taken  away  by  their  breakfast  had  been  suddenly 
displaced  by  what  John  Derry  called  ^'ginger-pop." 
Whatever  it  was,  it  carried  them  all  over  '*  The 
Arrow  "  in  a  twinkling. 

''Bill,"  said  Capt.  Buller  to  the  tall,  lank  young 
man  who  was  helping  him  hoist  the  sail,  "  Bill, 
they're  a  queer  cargo." 

Bill  was  "  the  crew ; "  and  he  swung  his  head 
around  as  if  it  worked  on  a  pivot,  as  he  replied,  — 

"  Them  youngsters  1 " 

"Some  on  'em'll  get  overboard,  sure's  you  liv^," 
said  the  captain. 

"I've  put  in  the  boat-hook,  so's  we  can  grapple 
for  'em,  if  they  do,"  said  Bill  solemnly. 

"There's  sixteen  on  'em." 

"And  they're  worse  to  keep  still  than  so  many 
gals." 

"No,"  said  Capt.  Buller.  "Not  so  bad  as  that. 
Gals  is  awful." 

"  They'll  be  quieter,  pretty  quick,"  muttered  Bill. 
"The  wind's  kind  o'  fresh  this  mornin'." 

In  there,  under  the  shore,  the  breeze  hardly  made 
itself  felt  upon  the  broad  mainsail  of  "  The  Arrow ; " 
but  out  upon  the  lake  the  waves  were  dancing  mer- 
rily.     At   first  the   boat   hardly   seemed   to   move, 
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although  she  had  somewhat  gotten  away  from  the 
pier ;  but,  in  half  a  minute  more,  Jack  Roberts 
shouted,  — 

"  She's  moving,  boys  !     See  that  sail  fill  now  !  " 

Fill  it  did ;  for  the  breeze  had  taken  hold  of  it, 
and  "The  Arrow"  bowed  gracefully  enough  as  she 
obeyed  her  helm,  and  ploughed  away  upon  her  course. 

The  middle  and  after-part  of  the  stout  little  sloop 
was  open,  of  course,  with  seats  all  around ;  and  there 
was  room  there  for  even  more  than  her  present  list 
of  passengers.  These,  however,  were  capable  of 
using  all  the  room  there  was  to  be  had ;  and  the 
bit  of  "deck"  forward,  through  which  the  mast 
was  "  stepped,"  had  three  boys  stretched  out 
upon  it. 

"  White  caps  !  "  shouted  Charley  Ferris.  At  that 
moment  they  were  slipping  out  altogether  beyond 
the  shelter  of  the  land,  and  the  breeze  got  its  first 
really  good  chance  at  that  mainsail.  Down  leaned 
"  The  Arrow "  with  a  sudden  roll  and  pitch ;  and, 
in  an  instant  more,  she  was  dashing  through  the 
water  at  a  rate  of  which  no  sensible  man  would 
have  suspected  her  to  be  capable. 

"  Don't  she  walk  ?  "  remarked  John  Derry  to 
Capt.  Buller. 

"Guess  so.     Jest  wait." 

"  Fine  breeze,"  suggested  Mr.  Hayne  to  Bill, 
"  the  crew.* 
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''  Not  much.  We  do  git  a  breeze  here  sometimes. 
Ever  been  on  the  water  afore  ?  " 

"Very  little.  Across  the  Atlantic  and  back. 
That's  all." 

"Don't  say!"  exclaimed  "the  crew,"  with  a  sud- 
denly increased  respect  upon  his  sallow  face.  "  I 
s'pose  they  kin  git  up  a  breeze  outen  there.  I 
haven't  tried  salt  water  yet ;  but  Capt.  Buller,  he  has." 

"This  is  quite  as  good,"  said  Mr.  Hayne. 

"Don't  say,"  responded  Bill.  "Now,  is  this  'ere 
a  breeze,  mister  .^  Capt.  Buller,  he  says  we  don't 
never  git  no  wind  and  water,  to  speak  of,  here  on 
Winnegay." 

"This  will  do  very  well  for  me,  and  I  think  it 
will  for  *The  Arrow.'" 

Capt.  Buller  was  at  the  stern,  with  the  tiller  in 
his  hand ;  and,  a  few  moments  later,  he  was  saying 
to  Mr.  Hayne,  — 

"  Guess  so.  Long  tack  to  loo-ard,  sir.  Then  we'll 
stretch  away  up  the  lake.  Mebbe  we  kin  fetch  the 
islands  early." 

The  boys  had  begun  to  worry  about  their  fishing- 
tackle  ;  but  it  looked  as  if  hooks  and  lines  would 
be  of  small  use  just  now.  Both  the  captain  and 
the  crew  of  "The  Arrow"  said  as  much,  in  response 
to  many  inquiries  ;  but  Jeff  Carroll  regarded  them 
not.  He  went  right  on,  getting  out  a  preposterously 
Ion;;:  line. 
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*'  Where's  your  bait,  Jeff  ? "  asked  Joe  Martin 
curiously. 

^'Bait?     I'll  show  you." 

In  a  minute  more  Capt.  Buller  said  aloud  to 
himself,  — 

"Ef  that  there  cracklin*  ain't  fetched  along  a 
squid  !     But  he  won't  ketch  nothin." 

The  line  was  long  and  heavy,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
was  a  piece  of  white  bone,  with  a  strong  hook 
sticking  straight  out  of  it.  That  was  a  "  squid  ; " 
and  it  needed  no  bait,  as  an  attraction,  after  it 
began  to  dance  about  upon  the  rough  water  astern. 
The  rate  at  which  it  was  dragged  along  served  to 
keep  it  near  enough  to  the  surface. 

"  Don't  you  ever  use  squids  out  here  ? "  asked 
Jeff  of  Capt.  Buller. 

"  Squids  ?  Guess  so.  Spoon-hooks  is  wuth  ten 
on  'em.     You  won't  ketch  nothin'." 

There  were  eyes  enough  watching  that  bit  of 
bone  every  time  it  flashed  in  the  sunlight,  and  there 
was  no  end  of  good-natured  ''chaff"  thrown  at  the 
boy  at  the  ''boat  end"  of  that  long  hne.  On 
dashed  "  The  Arrow,"  sometimes  leaning  over  until 
the  boys  on  the  lee  side  of  her  could  put  their  hands 
into  the  water,  and  the  spray  sprang  into  their  faces. 
It  was  grand  fun,  and  that  sail  would  be  something 
to  boast  of  forever  afterwards.  Every  trace  of  land- 
lubber nervousness  had  long  since  disappeared. 
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"  How  does  the  weather  look  now  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Hayne  of  Capt.  Buller. 

*'Look?  Guess  so.  Sun's  gittin'  high  now,  and 
it's  killin'  the  wind.  But  we've  made  a  prime  good 
run  from  the  cove." 

"If  the  wind  goes  down,"  said  Mr.  Hayne,  ''we 
may  not  be  able  to  reach  the  islands." 

"Guess  so.  Can't  tell.  No  countin*  on  sech  a 
lake  as  this  'ere.     No  wind  or  water  to  speak  of." 

The  boys  themselves  had  begun  to  perceive  that 
the  speed  of  "The  Arrow"  was  slackening;  and 
Phil  Bruce  said  to  Jeff,  — 

"Why  don't  you  haul  in  your  squid.?  It  drags 
on  the  ship." 

"I  won't  pull  it  in  till  I  get  a  bite." 

"You  won't  get  one." 

"Hey,  you,  there!"  suddenly  shouted  Bill,  "the 
crew."  "  You've  struck  him.  Steady,  now.  Pull 
yer  level  best,  or  you'll  lose  him." 

That  shout  was  like  dropping  a  spark  of  fire  into 
a  keg  of  powder,  and  the  explosion  of  boyish  ex- 
citement was  instantaneous.  There  was  a  grand 
chorus  of  shouts: — 

"Jeff's  got  a  bite!"  and  that  was  followed  by, 
"It's  a  lake  trout;"  "Must  be  a  pike;"  "Or  it's 
a  pickerel ; "  "  Or  it  may  be  a  big  bass." 

"Or  it  may  be  a  muskalonge,  or  a  shark,  or  a 
whale,"  said  Andy  Wright. 
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*' Fetch  him  in,  Jeff." 

Jeff  was  puUing  hard,  -  and  so  was  something  at 
the  other  end  of  his  line  ;  and,  now  and  then,  a=) 
''The  Arrow"  rose  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  they  all 
could  see  something  vastly  larger  than  a  "  squid  " 
flash  out  of  the  water. 

"Let  me  help,"  said  Jack  Roberts. 

"  No,  sir-e-ee  !  "  exclaimed  Jeff.  ''  I'll  bring  in  my 
own  fish." 

"That's  right,"  said  Capt.  Buller.  "Look  out, 
though,  when  you  get  him  alongside.  He'll  fight 
then." 

The  loss  of  that  fish  would  have  been  a  calamity 
to  Mr.  Hayne's  whole  school  ;  and  their  faces  were 
full  of  anxiety  as  they  watched  Jeff's  pulling. 

"Keep  back,  boys  !  "  shouted  Andy.  "Give  him 
a  fair  chance." 

That  was  a  hard  thing  to  do,  but  they  did  it. 
Jeff  was  given  plenty  of  working-room  ;  and,  in  a 
few  more  breathless  moments,  the  prize  came  over 
the  rail,  and  lay  flapping  on  the  bottom  of  the 
boat. 

"  Guess  so  !  "  exclaimed  Capt.  Buller.  "  Ef  that 
there  young  sprout  hasn't  captered  the  biggest 
pick'rel  we've  had  out  of  Winnegay  Lake  this  hull 
season  !  " 

"  It'll  weigh  close  onto  nine  pound,"  said  Bill,  the 
crew. 
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"The  skin's  off  my  hands/'  said  Jeff  proudly; 
"but  I  got  him  in." 

"  Guess  so,"  said  the  captain.  "  He  didn't  some- 
how seem  to  want  to  come  aboard,  did  he } " 

The  first  fish  was  actually  caught ;  but  the  boys 
were  warned  that  that  sort  of  accident  was  not 
likely  to  happen  twice  in  one  day. 

"  It's  comin'  on  a  calm,  sir,"  said  Capt.  Buller  to 
Mr.  Hayne ;  "and  we're  a  mile  'n*  a  half  from  the 
islands.     We  kin  kind  o'  drift  in  onto  'em,  though." 

The  wind  was  indeed  dying  out ;  but  it  was  deep 
water  on  which  "The  Arrow"  was  settling  to  so 
nearly  a  condition  of  perfect  rest.  All  the  uses  of 
squids  had  departed  with  the  motion  of  the  boat, 
but  those  of  any  other  kind  of  bait  had  not  come. 
For  all  that,  the  rods  and  lines,  and  a  number  of 
lines  without  any  rods,  kept  going  out  until  more 
than  two  dozen  of  them  were  dangling  in  the  water 
in  search  of  more  "accidents." 

If  some  of  those  lines  had  been  long  enough  to 
carry  their  hooks  and  bait  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
something  might  have  happened ;  but,  as  it  was, 
even  a  boy  with  a  line  in  each  hand  stood  no  chance 
whatever.  Still  the  Park  boys  were  a  cheerful  and 
patient  lot  of  fishermen,  and  they  stuck  to  their 
work. 

They  even  went  so  far,  some  of  them,  as  now  and 
then  to  pull  in  their  hooks,  and  put  on  fresh  bait, 
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as  if  the  difficulty  might  lie  somewhere  among  their 
angle-worms  ;  but  it  was  no  manner  of  use.  "  The 
Arrow  "  drifted  and  drifted ;  but  no  more  fish  came 
in,  and  the  big  pickerel  lay  there  all  alone. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

A   ROYAL    GOOD   TIME. 

"  Boys  !  "  suddenly  exclaimed  John  Derry,  "  there 
are  the  islands." 

Every  fisherman  lifted  his  head,  and  looked ;  and 
there  were  indeed  clumps  of  trees  to  be  seen, 
away  off  there  across  the  shining  water.  A  good 
many  curious  comments  followed,  but  the  general 
tone  of  them  expressed  a  doubt  of  ever  getting 
much  nearer. 

"Bill,"  said  Capt.  Buller,  ''do  a  little  easy  scullin'. 
Help  her  drift  in." 

Bill  made  no  haste ;  but  he  was  shortly  working 
a  very  long  and  clumsy  looking  oar  over  the  stern 
of  "The  Arrow,"  and  it  almost  seemed  as  if  he 
made  her  move  along. 

At  all  events,  the  clumps  of  trees  drew  nearer 
slowly ;  and  the  fishermen  half  neglected  their  lines 
to  gaze  at  the  patch  of  green  ahead  of  them,  and 
wonder  what  they  were  likely  to  find  there.     It  was 
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somewhat  dull  business,  and  much  of  the  conver- 
sation consisted  of  variations  of  the  despondent 
assertion,  "There  are  no  fish  in  this  lake,  anyhow." 

Otis  Burr  gave  it  a  slightly  new  turn,  at  last,  by 
remarking,  — 

"  I  say,  it  almost  looks  as  if  we  were  heading  in 
between  those  two  islands." 

At  that  very  moment  Capt.  Buller  was  muttering 
to  Mr.  Hayne,  — 

"Don't  say  a  word  to  the  youngsters,  but  Bill's 
a-scullin'  'em  right  in  onto  a  good  fishin'-ground. 
They'll  git  bites  pretty  soon." 

He  had  a  mind  for  a  bit  of  quiet  fun  on  his  own 
account,  and  he  and  Mr.  Ifayne  and  the  "  crew " 
waited  patiently  for  results.  The  slow  motion  of 
"  The  Arrow "  was  carrying  her  steadily  on  into 
shallower  water.  Her  young  passengers  were  not 
aware  of  that,  but  they  could  see  that  the  island 
shores  were  nearer. 

"  Git  the  anchor  ready.  Bill,"  said  Capt.  Buller. 
"  Stop  scullin'.  She'll  drift  now.  We'll  kind  o' 
fetch  up  agin  the  p'int." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  before 
something  like  a  yell  rang  out  amidships. 

"Bite,  boys!     Got  him!" 

"Why,  Charley,  it's  a  shiner,"  said  Ed  Seaton  con- 
temptuously ;  but  Joe  Martin's  voice  followed  with,  — 

"  Hey  !     'Nother  bite.     Pumpkin-seed  I  " 
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Boy  after  boy  added  his  shrill  note  of  triumph, 
and  prize  after  prize  came  struggling  over  the  rail. 
There  was  ample  variety,  —  shiners,  pumpkin-seeds, 
perch,  suckers,  bull-heads,  and  with  them  a  few  bass 
and  small  pickerel. 

"I  say,  boys!"  exclaimed  Will  Torrance,  "this 
must  be  one  of  the  spots  the  landlord  told  us  of  at 
breakfast.     It's  a  good  one." 

Mr.  Hayne  had  made  a  special  contract  for  that 
very  thing,  and  Capt.  Buller  had  been  as  good  as 
his  word.  He  had  carried  them  to  a  good  ''  ground  ;  " 
and  the  only  drawback  was,  that  all  the  larger  fish 
seemed  to  have  gone  visiting  somewhere  else  for 
that  day.  The  calm,  and  the  long,  tiresome  drift- 
ing were  instantly  forgotten  ;  and  the  bottom  of 
"  The  Arrow "  grew  more  and  more  lively  with 
flapping  fish. 

They  were  still  in  motion,  all  the  while,  though 
the  boys  had  taken  no  note  of  it ;  and  now  Capt. 
Buller  suddenly  shouted,  — 

"  Haul  in  yer  lines,  boys.  All  you  on  the  star- 
board." 

What  part  of  *'  The  Arrow  "  he  referred  to  was 
not  instantly  clear  to  the  Park  boys  ;  and  every  line 
came  in,  while  John  Derry  exclaimed,  — 

"  Hallo  !     If  we  haven't  almost  drifted  ashore  !  " 

"Drop  the  anchor,  Bill!"  shouted  Capt.  Buller. 
"All  right." 
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It  seemed  but  half  a  minute  while  the  sail  was 
coming  down,  and  then  *'  The  Arrow  "  lay  motion- 
less against  a  wall  of  rock  that  rose  just  level  with 
her  gunwale.  It  was  a  perfect  natural  wharf  on  a 
perfect  island  shore. 

*'  Lunch-time,"  said  Mr.  Hayne  cheerily ;  and 
even  the  boys  who  were  ready  to  cast  their  lines 
again  refrained  from  doing  it.  The  fish  had  bitten 
to  the  very  last,  as  if  it  had  been  lunch-time  for 
them ;  and  the  fishermen  themselves  were  eager  for 
a  ''bite"  now. 

''They'll  all  be  there  when  you  git  back,  boys," 
remarked  Bill,  the  crew,  as  his  young  passengers 
were  scrambling  ashore. 

"Fire,  now,"  said  Mr.  Hayne.  "We  can  have 
some  hot  coffee  in  a  few  minutes." 

Building  a  fire  was  fun,  moreover ;  for  it  had 
about  it  an  air  of  genuine  "camping-out,"  and  dry 
sticks  were  abundantly  provided. 

The  fire  was  a  complete  success  ;  but,  even  while 
it  was  kindling,  the  business  of  exploring  that  island 
was  rapidly  attended  to  by  some  of  the  unemployed 
fellows.  Every  inch  of  it  had  been  seen  by  all  of 
them  before  the  end  of  the  next  two  hours  ;  but 
these  first  wanderers  were  suddenly  checked,  the 
moment  the  coffee  was  hot,  by  a  rousing  blast  from 
John  Derry's  tin  horn. 

It   was   worth   anybody's   while    to    eat    such    a 
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luncheon  in  such  a  place  as  that,  with  a  fisherman's 
appetite,  and  with  a  certainty  of  more  fun  to 
come. 

*'  Glad  I  had  them  put  up  more  than  I  thought  we 
could  eat,"  said  Mr.  Hayne  to  himself  with  a  satis- 
fied smile.  *'We  may  have  to  cook  some  of  our 
fish,  after  all." 

It  did  not  come  to  that,  for  the  eaters  were  in  a 
hurry.  One  after  another  they  were  up  and  away, 
some  to  finish  the  exploration  of  the  small  but 
wild  country  their  sea-voyage  had  brought  them 
into  ;  others  to  resume  their  rods  and  lines,  and  ply 
them  from  the  shore,  or  from  the  rail  of  **  The 
Arrow." 

The  fishing  continued  good,  and  now  and  then 
a  very  respectable  *'  prize  "  was  held  up  for  general 
admiration  ;  but  the  pumpkin-seeds  and  shiners  were 
in  an  overwhelming  majority,  as  they  always  are  in 
any  community. 

**  When  do  you  think  we  should  start  for  home, 
captain  .? "  asked  Mr.  Hayne  at  last. 

''  Guess  so,"  replied  Capt.  Buller.  "  I  don't 
edzactly  like  the  looks  of  the  weather.  Ef  the 
youngsters  have  had  fun  enough,  I'd  like  to  git 
'em  on  board  now." 

A  loud  shout  could  be  heard  all  over  that  limited 
"new  country,"  and  the  tin  horn  was  shortly  add- 
ing its   summons  to  go  aboard.     It  was  easy  work 
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to  gather  the  crowd  ;  and,  oddly  enough,  every  boy 
of  them  was  eager  to  be  afloat  again. 

When  all  was  ready,  and  "  The  Arrow  "  swung 
away  from  her  wharf  of  rock,  her  motion  was  slow 
and  drifting,  for  the  wind  was  light.  The  sky  was 
somewhat  hazy,  but  the  air  seemed  warmer  than  ever. 

*'  Do  you  think  there  is  more  wind  coming, 
captain  }  "  asked  Mr.  Hayne,  after  the  island  had 
gradually  floated  away  from  them  for  about  a  third 
of  a  mile. 

''Guess  so.     Look  yonder." 

Mr.  Hayne  looked,  and  some  of  the  boys  looked  ; 
but  at  first  they  could  see  nothing  at  all,  and  they 
wondered  at  a  sudden  chaucf^re  in  the  conduct  and 
faces  of  the  two  ''sailors."  The  "crew"  began  to 
tug  at  the  sail  halyards,  for  some  reason  ;  and  Capt. 
Buller,  at  the  tiller,  gave  his  hat  a  pull. 

"  It's  a-comin',  sir.  Lake  squall,  sir.  We'll  be 
ready  for  it." 

Away  off  upon  the  water,  but  rapidly  drawing 
nearer,  was  a  sort  of  dark  streak,  with  specks  of 
white  beyond  it.  That  was  all ;  but  in  five  minutes 
more  the  rising  waves  of  Winnegay  were  lashed 
to  foam  around  them,  and  "  The  Arrow  "  was  flying 
homeward  before  that  squall  with  the  water  dashing 
over  her  gunwale  at  every  plunge. 

"  She's  a  staunch  boat,  boys,"  said  Mr.  Hayne 
confidently.     "  There  is  no  occasion  for  alarm." 
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Some  of  his  hearers  were  very  glad  indeed  to 
have  him  say  so  ;  for  they  had  noticed  that  the 
"crew"  did  not  let  go  of  his  rope  for  a  moment, 
and  that  Capt.  Buller  was  getting  red  in  the  face 
at  the  tiller.  Everybody  on  board,  therefore,  except 
those  two  men,  knew  that  there  was  no  danger,  and 
felt  easy  about  it. 

''  I  wish  they'd  caught  a  ton  more  of  fish," 
grumbled  Bill.  ''We  ain't  nigh  heavy  enough  for 
sech  a  squall  as  this." 

A  little  more  ''ballast"  would  indeed  have  been 
a  good  thing  for  "The  Arrow"  if  she  should  be 
called  upon  to  face  very  rough  weather,  and  her 
present  cargo  was  a  light  one. 

"Ease  her.  Bill,"  shouted  the  captain.  "Ease  her 
with  the  sail.     It's  the  shiftin'est  kind  of  a  blow." 

That  is  where  the  danger  comes  to  a  badly 
ballasted  hull,  —  sudden  changes  of  wind  for  which 
there  is  no  perfect  preparation.  Not  a  drop  of  rain 
fell,  and  the  wind  blew  harder  and  harder.  It  was 
easier  to  understand  now  why  "  The  Arrow  "  had 
been  made  so  broad  and  so  strong.  She  was  not 
any  too  much  so  ;  and  John  Derry  remarked,  — 

"They'd  learned  something  from  Hendrik  Hud- 
son's boat,  I  guess." 

On  she  sped  ;  and  not  a  soul  on  board  of  her 
thought  of  such  a  thing  as  "time,"  until  Charley 
Ferris  shouted,  — 
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"  There  it  comes,  boys  ! " 

''What's  a-coming  ?  " 

"Why,  the  Winnegay  House,  and  the  cove  and 
the  pier." 

Everybody  had  seen  them  as  plainly  as  Charley 
had ;  and  there  they  were,  with  the  rough  waves 
rolling  in  and  breaking  upon  the  gravelly  beach,  and 
dashing  with  angry  force  upon  the  rickety  wood- 
work of  the  pier. 

'*  How  shall  we  ever  get  ashore  } "  was  a  question 
put  by  nearly  the  whole  school  at  the  same  time. 

"  Guess  so,"  said  Capt.  Buller  calmly.  "  You 
wait  and  see." 

He  could  not  have  it  in  mind  to  run  *'  The 
Arrow"  ashore,  in  order  to  let  his  passengers  out.-* 
No,  he  did  not  even  seem  to  be  steering  for  the 
Winnegay  House,  and  a  dozen  anxious  faces  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  if  he  were  not  intending  to  sail 
right  past  it. 

''  Ready  now.  Bill !  " 

He  was  steering  straight  across  the  head  of  the 
pier,  and  all  the  faces  were  lengthening. 

''Let  go,  Bill.  There's  nobody  under.  Let  her 
come !" 

Suddenly  the  "crew"  let  his  rope  slip  through 
his  hand,  and  around  its  "belaying  pin;"  Capt. 
Buller  leaned  heavily  against  his  tiller ;  the  boat 
swung  sharply  to  the  left,  as  the  loosened  sail  came 
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flapping  down  ;  and  *'  The  Arrow  "  glided  swiftly  on 
into  the  comparatively  smooth  water  on  the  lee  side 
of  the  pier.  The  anchor  was  overboard  in  a  second 
more,  and  the  voyage  was  safely  ended. 

"That  was  neatly  done,"  said  Mr.  Hayne.  "You 
see,  young  gentlemen,  there's  nothing  like  knowing 
how." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Otis  Burr  to  Phil  Bruce, 
"it  tires  a  fellow  to  be  driven  home  by  a  squall  1  " 

The  help  of  a  small  boat  was  called  in  to  com- 
plete the  getting  ashore,  and  it  landed  them  on  the 
beach  instead  of  the  pier ;  but,  the  moment  they 
were  all  on  solid  ground,  they  found  they  were  none 
too  weary  to  join  in  three  cheers  each,  for  "The 
Arrow,"  and  for  her  captain,  and  for  Bill  the  crew. 

They  cheered  with  a  will ;  but  they  did  not  hear 
the  bluff  commander's  address  to  his  crew,  as  he 
lifted  his  hat  to  the  cheering  :  — 

"They're  a  good  lot.  Bill.     Guess  so." 

The  barouche  was  quickly  ready,  and  so  was  the 
omnibus,  and  the  ride  home  was  a  pleasant  one ; 
but  it  was  about  sunset  when  they  pulled  up  in 
front  of  Mr.  Wright's  house  in  Saltillo.  It  would 
have  been  later,  but  for  the  speed  given  to  the 
homeward  trip  of  "  The  Arrow  "  by  the  squall. 

When  all  had  sprung  out,  and  were  gathered  on 
the  sidewalk,  Mr.  Hayne  took  off  his  hat,  and  every 
boy  instantly  imitated  him. 
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"  Now,  my  young  friends,  shake  hands,  all  around. 
I  am  off  to  the  seashore  to-morrow,  and  you  will 
not  see  me  again  until  we  come  together  in  the 
fall" 

They  were  glad  of  that  last  suggestion,  for  it 
made  it  easier  to  say  ''good-by  "  now.  Mr.  Hayne's 
hand  was  well  shaken  ;  and  he  went  away  with  the 
light  of  sixteen  smiles  on  his  face,  if  such  a  thing 
could  be. 

As  for  the  boys,  before  they  could  scatter  home- 
ward, they  were  again  reminded  by  Jack  Roberts  of 
their  solemn  duties  at  the  Misses  Offerman's  Female 
Seminary  on  the  morrow. 

"After  that,"  remarked  Jeff  Carroll,  "I  s'pose  we 
can  safely  call  it  vacation." 

"  I  wonder  what  on  earth  w^e  will  do  with  it  all," 
said  Charley  Ferris ;  but  the  crowd  scattered  for 
supper  without  giving  him  an  answer. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

COURAGE   AND    ENDURANCE. 

Wednesday  of  that  week  was  a  day  which  had 
long  been  looked  forward  to  by  the  Park  girls,  and 
by  all  of  the  many  other  young  ladies  who  attended 
the  "seminary"  presided  over  by  the  Misses  Offer- 
man.  This  institution  of  learning  entertained  but 
few  ''boarders,"  for  the  good  reason  that  it  had  no 
room  for  them.  It  was  an  old-fashioned,  though 
unusually  large,  private  mansion,  slightly  changed, 
here  and  there,  for  its  present  uses.  It  contained 
the  especial  advantage  of  a  large  dining-room  ;  and, 
now  the  partition  had  been  knocked  away  from  be- 
tween this  and  the  room  adjoining,  the  seminary 
enjoyed  a  ''hall"  of  its  own  for  public  exercises. 

The  forenoon  of  the  day,  it  was  well  understood, 
would  be  consumed  by  minor  matters.  The  splen- 
dor of  the  day  would  begin  at  one  o'clock  p.m.,  and 
it  was  with  reference  to  that  hour  that  the  boys  of 
Mr.  Hayne's  school  assembled  at  the  Park  end  right 
away  after  dinner. 
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** Eleven  of  us/'  said  Joe  Martin.  "We  can't 
wait  for  anybody." 

"  Guess  they  won't  come,"  remarked  Charley 
Ferris.     "  Something's  scared  them  off." 

"  I  almost  wish  they  wouldn't  let  us  in,"  added  Ed 
Seaton.     "  Somebody  besides  me'll  have  to  lead  off." 

Andrew  Wright  himself  was  one  of  the  deserters, 
and  his  absence  deprived  the  school  of  a  large 
share  of  its  fighting  courage  for  such  an  under- 
taking as  they  were  bound  on.  There  were  several 
remarks  made  as  to  the  meanness  of  Andy's  con- 
duct in  leaving  his  friends  in  the  lurch  at  such  a 
time  of  trial. 

"Time,  boys,"  said  John  Derry.  "Oh,  but  don't 
I  wish  I'd  brought  along  my  horn  !  " 

The  procession  up  the  street  was  slightly  ill- 
disciplined  and  irregular  in  its  movements,  but  it 
grew  more  and  more  solemn  as  it  drew  near  its 
destination.  There  could  hardly  have  been  ima- 
gined any  thing  more  subdued  and  respectful  than 
the  manner  in  which  those  eleven  young  gentlemen 
marched  through  the  yard  gate,  and  up  towards  the 
front  door  of  the  seminary. 

"  The  girls  are  all  in  by  this  time,"  remarked 
Charley  Ferris.  "  There  mustn't  a  man  of  us  back 
out  now." 

"Guess  we  won't,"  responded  a  sharp,  eager 
voice  just  behind  him. 
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Alas  for  the  dignity  of  that  educational  visit ! 
There  was  Pug  Merriweather,  and  there  were  now 
twelve  of  them  instead  of  eleven. 

''Pug,"  said  Otis  Burr,  ''go  home." 

"No,  I  won't.  Not  unless  Jack  Roberts  says 
I've  got  to." 

Jack  was  unable  to  hear  or  interfere  at  that  mo- 
ment. He  had  been  on  the  point  of  pulling  the 
bell,  when  the  door  swung  open  before  him,  as  if 
of  its  own  accord,  and  he  was  face  to  face  with  the 
elder  Miss  Offerman.  Behind  her  were  a  couple 
of  young  ladies  ;  and  beyond  them  still  there  flut- 
tered an  uncertain  vista  of  gauze  dresses,  and  heads 
of  hair  with  flowers  in  them. 

The  contents  of  that  seminary  had  been  on  their 
way  to  the  hall  when  the  approach  of  the  new- 
comers had  been  discovered,  and  an  instant  entry 
prepared  for  them. 

Jack's  bow  was  as  low  as  the  color  on  his  face 
was  deep,  and  there  were  just  ten  pairs  of  crimson 
cheeks  behind  him.  It  was  not  at  all  in  the  self- 
confident  and  smiling  style  with  which  the  young 
ladies  had  invaded  the  schoolroom  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  Park.  What  Jack  would  have  said,  if  a  few 
seconds  more  had  been  given  him,  was  to  be 
guessed,  for  the  words  were  not  spoken.  Miss 
Offerman  came  to  his  relief  instantly,  with  a  smile 
of  the  most  gracious  and  beaming  hospitality :  — 
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"A  delegation  from  Mr.  Hayne's  Select  School. 
He  told  me  he  thought  some  of  you  would  come. 
Very  happy  to  see  you,  young  gentlemen.  Walk 
right  in." 

At  that  moment  John  Derry  was  muttering  to 
himself,  ''  Did  he  ?  Now  I  know  why  Hayne  was 
in  such  a  hurry  to  get  out  of  town.  She  invited 
him  to  come.  But  how  did  he  know  what  we  were 
up  to  1  " 

He  had  paved  their  way  for  them,  at  all  events  ; 
and,  although  he  had  made  no  mention  of  Pug 
Merriweather,  that  young  gentleman  got  in  with 
the  rest,  and  no  one  stopped  him.  He  must  have 
hidden  himself  in  the  crowd  somewhere,  for  he  was 
not  altogether  unknown  to  Miss  Offerman. 

He  had  seen  the  boys  march  up  the  street  to- 
gether, and  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  they  must 
have  some  kind  of  fun  on  hand. 

''  Can't  be  any  thing  serious,"  he  had  said  to  him- 
self. '^John  Derry's  there,  and  so  is  Jeff  Carroll. 
I  won't  let  Jack  see  me  till  I  get  to  where  they're 
going." 

When  he  discovered  where  that  was,  he  felt  more 
than  ever  sure  that  there  was  some  mischief  to 
come. 

The  throng  of  suddenly  silent  and  deeply  inter- 
ested young  ladies  divided  to  the  right  and  left, 
some  of  them  even  pressing  against  the  walls,  and 
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holding  their  dresses  back,  while  the  '^  delegation 
from  Mr.  Hayne's  school "  marched  solemnly  on 
through  the  smiling  lane  so  formed  for  them. 
Miss  Offerman  led  the  way ;  and  it  was  a  credit  to 
Jack  that  his  courage  enabled  him  to  walk  beside 
her,  with  his  head  up,  and  his  eyes  looking  straight 
before  him. 

There  was  a  low  platform  at  one  end  of  the  hall, 
of  course,  and  the  other  visitors  had  but  just  begun 
to  arrive.  On  that  platform,  and  in  full  view  of  all 
the  young  ladies  in  the  room,  the  dignified  lady 
"principal"  had  chairs  arranged  for  all  her  young 
gentlemen  followers  ;  and  as  Otis  Burr  said,  with 
an  air  of  relief,  ''  Every  man  of  'em  made  out  to  sit 
down  without  missing  his  chair.  I  came  awfully 
near  missing  mine." 

The  last  chair,  the  only  remaining  empty  one, 
was  right  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  and  into  that 
one  popped  Pug  Merriweather.  It  was  a  large, 
wide,  armed  chair,  with  room  for  three  more  like 
him  ;  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  looked 
around,  to  discover  where  the  fun  was,  actually 
made  him  appear  sober  for  once. 

"  I  say,"  whispered  Jeff  Carroll  to  the  boys  near- 
est him,  '*  every  girl  of  'em'll  be  talking  to  us  about 
'Pug  and  his  friends.'     We've  done  it." 

"Young  gentlemen,"  said  Miss  Offerman  at  that 
moment,   "  if  any  of   you  would  prefer  to  hear  the 
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special  examinations,  now  going  forward  in  other 
rooms,  you  can  have  that  privilege.  The  exercises 
here  will  be  of  a  somewhat  general  nature,  and,  I 
believe,  more  interesting  to  you.  I  am  glad  to 
learn,  from  your  preceptor,  that  you  all  passed  your 
own  examinations  with  such  credit  to  yourselves 
and  to  him.  We  sincerely  hope  you  will  not  be 
disappointed  this  afternoon." 

Every  word,  long  or  short,  was  uttered  with  smil- 
ing precision  ;  and  Miss  Offerman  did  not  hear  the 
low  whisper  of  John  Derry  :  — 

"  Boys,  if  we  ain't  caught  and  caged,  you  may 
shoot  me.     Don't  I  wish  I  was  out  of  this  !  " 

It  was  Jack  Roberts  alone  who  retained  presence 
of  mind  to  bow,  at  the  end  of  Miss  Offerman's 
speech  ;  but  Joe  Martin  instantly  imitated  him. 
Will  Torrance  was  at  that  moment  slyly  forcing  out 
of  Pug's  little  fist  some  marbles  which  he  was  on 
the  point  of  starting  across  the  floor. 

''  Give  'cm  back  to  me  when  the  time  comes  to 
roll  'cm,"  innocently  whispered  Pug.  "Did  you 
fellows  fetch  along  any  fire-crackers .''  They'd  be 
just  the  thing." 

The  opening  exercises  which  followed  were  not 
so  very  long ;  for  they  consisted  merely  of  a  careful 
statement,  by  Miss  Offerman,  of  the  entire  list  of 
things  studied  by  her  young  ladies,  of  every  age 
and    size.      New   visitors   were    coming   in,  all   the 
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while ;  and  several  of  Mr.  Hayne's  scholars  found 
the  awe  of  their  position  increased  by  the  presence 
of  mothers,  aunts,  older  sisters,  and  ladies  they 
were  afraid  of. 

''The  class  in  geology"  was  then  announced; 
and  the  Rambler's  Club  found  itself  bewildered  in 
five  minutes  by  the  number  and  character  and  his- 
tory of  the  rocks  whose  long  names  tripped  from 
the  lips  of  Miss  Offerman's  young  ladies. 

"  No  use  to  offer  them  any  oyster-shells,"  mut- 
tered Jeff  Carroll  to  Joe  Martin ;  but  the  only  reply 
was,  — 

"  Pass  the  word  to  John  Dcrry  that  the  next 
thing  will  be  exercises  in  declamation,  and  she's 
going  to  ask  him  to  speak  his  piece." 

The  precious  news  went  from  chair  to  chair  till 
it  reached  its  victim,  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

Of  course  John  knew  better  than  to  really  be- 
lieve it ;  but  the  awful  thought  came  upon  him, 
''What  if  it's -true.-*  She  might.  She's  equal  to 
any  thing.  I'd  run.  No,  I  won't.  Sure  as  she 
does,  I'll  give  'em  that  whole  oration." 

He  was  in  no  danger  whatever  ;  but  Otis  Burr, 
from  whom  the  idea  had  started,  came  near  laugh- 
ing right  out  when  he  caught  a  side  look  of  John's 
miserable  face. 

The  next  most  wretched  being  in  that  room  was 
Pug  Merriweather ;   for  his  sister  was  in  the  class 
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in  French  now  about  to  be  called  upon,  and  his 
mother  had  found  a  chair  only  a  short  distance 
behind  him,  and  he  had  a  big  boy  on  each  side 
determined  to  make  him  keep  still. 

]\Ir.  Hayne's  school  had  a  large  amount  of  ^'  re- 
venge on  the  young  ladies  "  before  them  that  after- 
noon. Miss  Offerman  politely  called  their  atten- 
tion, now  and  then,  to  the  brilliant  points  of  the 
performances  they  were  hearing.  She  even  sug- 
gested that  they  should  ask  any  questions  which 
might  occur  to  them  ;  but  Jack  Roberts  instantly 
rephed  to  that,  — 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  think  not.  They  didn't  ask  us 
any." 

A  subdued  titter,  half  way  across  the  room,  may 
have  accounted  for  Jack's  high  color ;  but  not  one 
of  the  other  boys  tried  to  correct  him. 

The  room  was  warm ;  the  classes  were  large ; 
the  examinations  were  rigorous  :  not  one  of  them 
but  seem^ed  longer  than  that  which,  went  before  it. 
There  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  business  which 
the  boy  visitors  either  understood  or  cared  for: 
still  they  w^ere  having  their  revenge,  and  getting 
even  with  the  girls,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  in 
that.  They  would  have  enjoyed  it  more  thor- 
oughly if  it  had  not,  after  a  while,  begun  to  dawn 
upon  them,  one  by  one,  that  every  girl  in  the  room, 
even    if   she  had   just    marched  in    with   her  class, 
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knew  that  they  were  caught,  and  that  they  wanted 
to  get  away. 

There  had  been  some  few  discontented  faces  be- 
fore that  idea  came  to  the  relief  of  those  young 
ladies,  but  there  were  none  now.  They  positively 
took  an  increased  interest  in  the  examination,  and 
did  not  try  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  understood 
the  matter. 

"Caught  and  caged,"  growled  John  Derry,  "and 
now  they're  all  laughing  at  us.  Oh,  don't  I  wish  we 
were  out  of  this  !  " 

So  did  all  the  rest ;  but  how  to  manage  an  escape 
was  beyond  them.  Jack  Roberts,  indeed,  made  one 
bold  attempt ;  but  it  failed. 

"Miss  Offerman,"  he  remarked,  at  a  little  after 
three  o'clock,  "  did  I  not  understand  you  that  there 
were  exercises  in  some  of  the  other  rooms } " 

"Not  after  this  hour,"  was  her  smiling  rejoinder. 
"  The  remainder  all  take  place  in  this  hall,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  you  will  be  interested.  Your  very 
presence  here,  young  gentlemen,  is  an  excellent 
comment  upon  the  high  opinion  of  you  so  warmly 
expressed  by  Mr.  Hayne." 

Not  a  boy  of  them  could  have  mustered  the 
courage  to  run  away  after  that ;  but  Pug  Merri- 
weather  went  sound  asleep  in  his  chair  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  class  in  conchology.  Four  o'clock 
came,  and,  oh,  how  hot  that  room  was ! 
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More  declamation  followed  then,  and  composi- 
tions ;  and  again  John  Derry  was  notified,  down  the 
line,  that  his  hour  of  trial  was  coming. 

Eleven  young  martyrs  wide  awake,  and  one 
sound  asleep,  were  there  in  their  chairs  at  five 
o'clock,  after  four  long,  sweltering  hours  of  "get- 
ting even  ; "  and  then  Miss  Offerman  arose  for  the 
utterance  of  her  closing  remarks. 

She  felt  at  liberty  to  talk  now,  and  she  had  a 
great  deal  to  say.  Not  only  did  she  have  prizes  to 
deliver,  and  complimentary  addresses,  but  she  felt 
in  duty  bound  to  refer  to  the  ''guests  of  the  sem- 
inary who  had  honored  the  exercises  of  the  day 
by  their  welcome  presence  and  their  encouraging 
appreciation." 

''That's  it,"  muttered  Jeff  Carroll.  *' That's  just 
the  way  I  feel,  only  I  wouldn't  have  put  it  in 
exactly  those  words." 

There  was  a  bit  of  goodness  yet  to  come,  never- 
theless ;  for  the  end  of  Miss  Offerman's  remarks 
contained  the  statement  that  "the  evening  would 
be  devoted  to  social  enjoyment  and  refreshments, 
and  the  young  gentlemen  present  were  cordially 
invited  to  participate." 

"I've  been  participating,  —  no,  not  that, — per- 
spiring, for  five  hours,"  growled  John  Derry.  "I 
guess  I'll  come." 

The  little   gong   un   Miss    Offerman's   table  was 
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sharply  struck  at  that  moment,  and  all  that  large 
roomful  of  young  ladies  arose  like  so  many  autom- 
atons. All  the  ladies  on  the  platform  arose,  and 
all  the  boys  followed  the  example ;  but  Jack  Roberts 
whispered  loudly  to  Will  Torrance,  — 
**  Don't  wake  up  Pug  till  it's  all  over." 
"  School  is  dismissed,"  said  Miss  Offerman.  "  The 
exercises  are  closed." 

The  young  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Hayne's  school  all 
bowed  to  her,  but  they  seemed  in  a  dreadful  hurry 
to  reach  the  open  air.  It  was  left  for  Charley  Ferris 
to  remark,  with  his  usual  heroism,  — 

**  Anyhow,  boys,  we've  got  even  with  the  girls." 
"Even  }  "  said  Otis  Burr.     "We've  beaten  'em  by 
at  least  three  hours." 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 


PERILOUS    EXPLORATIONS. 


The  eleven  members  of  the  "  delegation  from 
Mr.  Hayne's  school"  did  not  come  together  again 
that  day,  nor  did  they  attend  the  social  and,  refresh- 
ing part  of  the  Misses  Overman's  examination  in 
a  compact  body.  They  drifted  in,  a  boy  or  two  at  a 
time,  with  or  without  the  protection  of  their  lady 
relatives  and  friends  ;  but  they  got  nearly  enough 
enjoyment  out  of  the  evening  to  pay  them  for  the 
martyrdom  of  the  long,  hot  afternoon.  They  had 
previously  agreed,  among  themselves,  to  declare 
with  united  voice  that  ''they  would  not  have  missed 
it  for  any  thing." 

Not  a  solitary  boy  could  be  induced  to  confess 
that  he  had  not  been  happy,  or  that  any  part  of  tlie 
exercises  had  been  above  or  beyond  him. 

On  the  whole,  they  felt  that  they  had  made  some 
kind  of  a  success,  until  they  discovered,  before  the 
evening  was  over,  that  every  man  of  them  had  been 
294 
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separately  '' pledged,"  by  the  Park  girls,  to  attend 
more  or  less  of  the  examination  at  Madame  Skin- 
ner's.    In  each  case  the  remark  had  been  made,  — 

**  We're  all  going,  and  I'm  sure  we  would  like  to 
see  you  there.     So  would  Madame  Skinner." 

''Jack,"  said  Phil  Bruce,  after  the  state  of  the 
case  became  generally  understood,  "  shall  we  go  in 
a  body.?" 

''No,  sir!  Our  bodies'll  have  to  go;  but  I  move 
we  take  'em  in  one  at  a  time,  and  keep  scattered,  so 
we  can  take  good  chances  to  get  out.  You  don't 
corner  me  on  any  platform  again,  I  tell  you." 

He  was  a  good  "commanding"  officer;  and  the 
attendance  at  the  second  affair  was  done  after  the 
manner  of  scouts  and  skirmishers,  and  attracted 
small  attention.  Each  attendance  was  also  a  good 
deal  shorter  than  that  at  the  Misses  Offerman's. 
Neither  was  there  any  special  invitation  given  to 
"ice-cream  and  strawberries  in  the  evening." 

Not  until  all  these  things  which  partook  of 
"school  business"  were  over,  did  the  Park  boys,  or 
any  of  the  other  boys  of  Saltillo,  fully  realize  that 
the  summer  vacation  had  come  to  them.  It  was  a 
grand  thing  to  get  up  early,  those  bright  July  morn- 
ings, and  feel  that  a  fellow  had  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  ;  and  there  was  all  the  stronger  a  feeling  of 
deep  responsibility  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  well 
done.     A  vacation  on  hand,  or  rather  weighing  upon 
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the  shoulders  of  every  boy  in  the  whole  community 
was  no  light  matter ;  and  there  were  many  and  very 
sober  consultations.  Those  at  the  Park  end  re- 
sulted in  little  or  nothing  for  a  day  or  two  ;  and 
Will  Torrance  was  beginning,  one  afternoon,  to  say 
something  about  the  Rambler's  Club,  and  what 
could  be  done  in  the  country,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  one  of  the  quiet  fellows  of  the  school, 
who  lived  a  little  farther  away  than  the  rest,  and 
did  not  give  his  advice  very  often  :  — 

"Tell  you  what,  boys,  I'll  ramble  anywhere,  any 
time ;  butl  want  to  know  more  about  Saltillo." 

"  Saltillo  ?  "  said  Phil  Bruce.'  "Wasn't  you  born 
here,  Jim  Lacey  }  " 

"  So  I  was  ;  and  it's  growing  so  fast  now  I  don't 
know  any  thing  about  it.  Don't  know  how  it  looks 
after  dark." 

"I  do,"  said  Jack  Roberts.  "We've  played  yoler 
all  over  this  part  of  it,  till  nine  o'clock  came,  ever 
so  many  times." 

"  I  move  we  yoler  all  the  rest  of  it,"  said  Charley 
Ferris.  "  Get  off  after  supper,  and  see  how  it 
looks.     Biggest  kind  of  fun." 

The  idea  took  like  wild-fire.  It  would  be  an 
adventurous  and  very  manly  thing  to  do ;  and  Will 
Torrance  admitted  that  it  was  a  kind  of  "  rambling." 
What  on  earth  they  were  going  for,  never  occurred 
to  one   of   them    to    ask ;   but   they  came   together 
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again,  at  the  Park  end,  an  hour  or  so  after  supper. 
There  were  seven  of  them ;  and  an  evidence  of  how 
completely  vacation  had  broken  down  school  lines 
was  found  in  the  fact  that  Jim  Swayne  was  among 
them,  so  that  they  were  eight  in  all.  The  evening 
was  cloudy,  and  promised  to  be  a  little  dark ;  and 
that  added  to  the  mysterious  interest  of  the  expe- 
dition, for  there  were  no  flaring  gas-lights  yet  in 
the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  young  city.  When 
darkness  came  to  Saltillo,  in  those  days,  it  was 
genuinely  dark. 

"Tell  you  what,  boys,"  said  Jack,  ''it's  a  kind  of 
'follow  my  leader.'  I  move  we  make  Jim  Swayne 
captain,  only  he's  not  to  take  us  across  lots.  Only 
through  streets,  and  a  good  way  off." 

It  was  instantly  agreed  to,  and  Jim  led  off ;  but 
his  ideas  of  his  duty  were  a  little  vague  as  yet,  for 
he  took  them,  in  the  first  place,  right  down  through 
the  business  centre  of  the  town,  past  shops  and  stores 
and  hotels.  These  were  all  lit  up  for  their  evening 
business,  and  it  was  almost  worth  while  to  have  a 
look  at  them.  Then  there  was  the  canal,  and  its 
bridges  ;  and  one  of  these  must  be  crossed,  of 
course.  It  would  not  do  to  find  a  bridge  right 
there,  and  not  use  it. 

"  Is  the  tow-path  a  street  1  "  asked  Jim.  "  If  it 
is,  we'll  try  it." 

"Guess  not,"  said  Ed  Seaton.     "We'd  better  not 
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try  it,  either.  Not  unless  we  want  a  swim  with  our 
clothes  on." 

"That's  so,"  said  Jack.  "We  might  get  into 
trouble  with  the  canallers,  and  they'd  throw  us  in 
sure." 

The  class  of  men  who  obtained  their  living  by 
means  of  that  muddy  water  and  its  clumsy  boats 
were  not  famous  for  their  good  behavior  after  night- 
fall ;  and  the  tow-path  was  voted  not  to  be  a  street 
of  any  kind. 

The  wide  thoroughfare  leading  to  the  northward 
surely  was  entitled  to  that  rank,  however  ;  and  Jim 
led  the  way  in  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that 
it  led  towards  the  "salt-works"  part  of  Saltillo,  and 
that,  if  the  canal-men  were  unsafe,  the  "boilers" 
were  ten  times  more  so.  He  was  followed,  however, 
unflinchingly ;  although  it  was  now  getting  quite 
dark,  and  although  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  thread 
several  pokerish  looking  side-streets.  If  he  had 
been  one  of  their  own  crowd,  there  might  have 
been  remonstrances  ;  but  the  very  fact  that  Jim  was 
the  boy  he  was,  kept  down  any  expression  of  un- 
willingness to  go  anywhere  he  dared  lead.  On  his 
part,  also,  there  was  an  equal  feeling  of  pride  that 
induced  him  to  hunt  through  all  he  knew  of  Sal- 
tillo for  the  corners  of  which  he  did  not  know  any 
thing. 

It   was   an   idea   common   to   them   all   that   the 
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places  they  had  never  seen  must  contain  some- 
thing perilous  and  remarkable,  especially  after  dark. 
There  were  likely  to  be  savage  tribes  and  wild 
animals  in  those  gloomy  solitudes,  and  every  boy 
had  brought  along  a  thick  stick.  It  was,  perhaps, 
as  well  that  they  did ;  for  it  was  not  a  great  while 
before  their  zigzag  wanderings  led  them  into  a 
newly  opened  street  which  did  not  lead  anywhere. 
It  did  but  put  out  from  the  main  channel,  and  run 
its  head  against  the  side  of  a  hill,  amid  a  shadowy 
group  of  shanties.  That  was  not  all.  In  front  of 
every  shanty,  at  that  hour  of  the  evening,  there  lay 
an  even  more  shadowy  group  of  cur  dogs,  of  many 
sorts  and  sizes  ;  and  the  bark  of  one  of  these  was 
promptly  responded  to  by  a  chorus  of  canine  wrath 
from  all  the  rest. 

"  'Bout  face,  boys  !  "  shouted  Jim  Swayne. 
"They'll  be  after  us." 

About  face  it  was  ;  but  Jim  was  right.  The 
greater  part  of  that  dog  settlement  was  content  to 
dance  around  in  front  of  its  own  shanties  and  bark, 
and  a  few  more  ran  out  a  rod  or  so  ;  but  there  were 
three  who  had  more  mischief  in  them,  or  more 
courage,  and  the  foremost  of  these  was  almost 
among  the  intruders  before  either  he  or  they  knew 
what  he  was  about.  He  was  not  a  very  large  dog; 
but  he  had  it  in  mind  to  bite  somebody,  and  it  was 
well  for  Jim  Lacey  that  his  trowsers  were  very  loose. 
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"  Yow  !  Boys  !  Hit  him  !  "  yelled  poor  Jim  ; 
but  the  hitting  had  already  begun. 

"  I'm  glad  to  have  something  to  use  my  club  on," 
said  Jeff  Carroll.     ''  I've  lugged  it  far  enough." 

It  was  a  heavy  one,  and  it  came  down  well  upon 
the  dog  :  but  he,  too,  had  help  at  hand ;  and  a  second 
and  third,  just  like  him,  called  for  active  use  of 
those  w^alking-sticks. 

''  Hit  'em,  boys  !  "  exclaimed  Jack.  ''  Run,  too. 
Maybe  there's  more  of  'em  coming." 

A  few  good  whacks  were  quite  enough  for  the 
somewhat  surprised  brutes ;  but  the  yells  of  pain 
with  which  they  ran  away  were  answered  by  shouts 
of  another  kind. 

"  Worse'n  dogs  !  "  exclaimed  Charley  Ferris. 
"There's  an  awful  kind  of  population  up  this  way." 

'^  So  much  for  night  rambling,"  growled  Phil 
Bruce,  as  they  dashed  out  into  the  main  street.  ''  I 
don't  want  any  more  of  it." 

''There  they  come,  a  lot  of  'em,"  said  Jim  Swayne 
in  a  loud  w^iisper.  ''  Right  up  the  street.  We've 
got  to  keep  right  on,  boys.  No  going  home  yet. 
We  can  work  our  way  'round.  Dodge  those  chaps 
first." 

There  was  surely  a  considerable  gang  of  men 
coming  along  the  sidewalk,  and  it  was  altogether 
too  dark  for  the  boys  to  discern  any  thing  more. 
If  they  had  been  near  enough,  indeed,  they  might 
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have  discovered  that  every  one  of  those  rough- 
looking,  deep-voiced  men  carried  in  his  hand  a 
covered  tin  pail  ;  and  any  Saltillo  observer  would 
have  known  him  for  a  ''night-hand"  at  the  boiling- 
works,  on  his  way  to  tend  honest  fires,  and  ladle 
out  peaceable  salt  from  bubbling  but  not  at  all 
malicious  kettles. 

The  Park  boys  saw  no  tin  pails,  but  they  heard 
rough  voices,  for  a  dispute  of  some  kind  was  going 
on  among  the  salt-boilers  ;  and  so  there  could  be  no 
question  of  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  has- 
tening their  retreat  from  that  perilous,  dog-infested 
region. 

''Boys,"  said  Jim  Lacey  a  few  moments  later, 
*' they're  following  us.     Let's  run." 

"  Can  you  run  .?  "  asked  Jack  Roberts.  "  How's 
your  leg  "i  " 

"The  dog  only  got  hold  of  my  pantaloons.  That 
leg's  half  gone  below  the  knee.     I  can  run." 

"  I  thought  he'd  taken  leg  and  all,  by  the  way 
you  yelled.  Let's  cut  it.  They  won't  follow 
far." 

The  running  began  on  a  slow  trot,  and  the  pur- 
suers did  not  hasten  their  steps  ;  but  it  was  dread- 
fully discouraging,  at  the  end  of  another  square,  to 
look  back  and  listen,  and  feel  sure  that  all  that 
dangerous  gang  of  men  had  kept  right  on,  steadily, 
after  their  flying  victims. 
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"  They're  a  murderous  lot,"  began  Charley  Ferris  ; 
but  Ed  Seaton  broke  in  with,  — 

"  Take  that  road  to  the  left,  Jim.  Then  we  can 
twist  our  way  back.  We  don't  want  to  go  any  far- 
ther in  this  direction." 

''  Do  you  know  the  way  .^     I  don't." 

''Of  course  I  do.     Been  up  here  lots  of  times." 

''  Go  ahead  then.  I've  had  about  all  the  leading 
I  want." 

Ed  had  indeed  been  *'up  there"  before;  but  it 
had  been  in  broad  daylight,  and  in  a  state  of  mind 
very  different  from  that  in  which  he  now  dashed 
into  the  first  good  opening  to  the  left.  He  was  fol- 
lowed, a  little  blindly,  by  the  other  seven,  and  the 
first  of  his  captaincy  scored  a  triumph  for  him. 
The  gang  of  pursuers  halted  at  that  very  corner ; 
and,  although  they  were  talking  even  more  loudly 
than  before,  the  sound  of  their  voices  died  away 
in  the  distance  as  the  panting  fugitives  hurried  on 
along  the  friendly  side-street. 

•  "  Street } "  remarked  Otis  Burr,  in  a  few  minutes 
more.  "  This  isn't  any  street.  It's  only  a  road. 
The  sidewalk's  come  to  an  end.  No  houses  any- 
where." 

''  Don't  want  any  houses,  or  sidewalk  either," 
replied  Ed  Seaton  confidently.  "All  we  want  is  to 
get  away,  and  go  home." 

*'  That's  so,"  said  Jim  Lacey.     ^'  That's  all  I  want." 
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"Push  ahead,  Ed,"  said  Will  Torrance.  "I  guess 
I  know  where  we're  coming  to/' 

''Where  is  it,  then?"  asked  Jack  Roberts.  "I 
don't  know,  and  I  don't  half  believe  Ed  does." 

''  Oh,  yes,  he  does  ! "  said  Will.  ''  He  wants  to  take 
us  to  the  lake  shore.  He's  heading  right  for  it. 
We  could  see  it  now,  if  it  wasn't  so  dark.  This  is 
the  old  cross-road.  I  didn't  know  it  at  first,  but 
there  isn't  any  other." 

"  Sure  about  that  1  Where  will  it  take  us 
to } " 

"Can  we  get  home.''  That's  the  question,"  said 
Otis  emphatically. 

"Oat,"  said  Will,  "if  we  travel  at  this  rate  for 
ten  minutes  more,  we'll  come  right  along  where 
Charley  Ferris  didn't  kill  his  tip-up,  the  day  we 
rambled  up  here.  It's  an  easy  road  from  that  to 
the  city." 

"Boys,"  said  Jack  suddenly,  "did  you  hear  that .''  " 

"  Thunder  !  "  said  Otis  Burr. 

Not  a  very  loud  peal,  to  begin  with  ;  but  it  vv^as 
shortly  followed  by  a  flash  in  the  light  of  which 
Charley  Ferris  declared  that  he  could  see  Oneoga 
Lake,  at  no  great  distance,  and  the  thunder  belong- 
ing to  that  second  flash  was  ominously  loud. 

"There  it  comes  !  " 

"  Raining  big  drops,  boys,*'  said  Jim  Swayne. 
"It'll  just  pour  before  we  get  home.     If  I  ever  try 
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another  trip  like  this,  I'll  fetch  along  a  lantern  and 
an  umbrella." 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  What  Will  Torrance 
called  the  "geography"  of  the  situation  was  easy 
enough  to  manage  after  that,  and  they  were  soon 
plodding  wearily  along  a  straight  road  homeward ; 
but  the  rain  did  not  wait  one  moment  to  accommo- 
date them. 

It  could  not  have  poured  harder,  if  every  boy  in 
that  dripping  squad  had  been  at  home  and  abed ; 
and  it  washed  out  of  them  the  last  remnants  of  any 
desire  to  repeat  that  somewhat  stupid  experiment. 
All  the  wild  and  unknown  parts  of  Saltillo  were 
voted  unworthy  of  any  further  study,  especially 
after  nightfall ;  and  it  was  a  sound  and  sensible 
conclusion  to  come  to. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 


LOST    AND    FOUND. 


The  evening  devoted  to  the  exploration  of  Sal- 
tillo  had  been  a  very  dark  one ;  and  Will  Torrance, 
for  instance,  had  much  better  have  spent  it  at  home. 
He  had  a  lesson  before  him,  when  he  went  out  to 
feed  his  feathered  pets  in  the  morning.  The  coops 
were  there,  and  so  were  the  greater  part  of  his 
fowls  ;  but  he  looked  around  in  vain  for  some  of 
the  choicest  ornaments  of  his  cherished  ^'hen- 
nery." 

"  Dandy  "  was  gone,  with  his  three  thoroughbred 
game-fowls  of  wives  ;  and  so  were  two  of  the  Poland 
top-knots,  and  a  pair  of  lovely  bantams,  and  his  best 
Shanghae  rooster.  Two  Cochin-China  hens  were 
also  missing,  and  Will  felt  more  like  crying  than 
like  doing  any  other  thing  he  could  think  of. 

The  whole  family  was  at  once  stirred  up  about 
it ;  and  all  the  comfort  they  could  give  him  was  the 
vague  advice  his  sisters  urged  upon  him,  to  "  Look 
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for  them,  and  find  them,  if  it  used  up  air  his 
vacation." 

"I'll  do  that,"  he  began  to  say,  at  the  moment 
when  Mr.  Englefield,  his  next-door  neighbor,  put  his 
head  over  the  yard  fence. 

"  Sold  a  lot  of  your  chickens.  Will }  " 

"No,  sir,  I  haven't.  But  there's  been  a  lot  of 
*em  stolen." 

"  Stolen }  You  don't  say.  Now,  I  could  have 
stopped  that.  I  was  out  yesterday  evening ;  and  I 
looked  over  the  fence,  and  there  was  a  couple  of 
fellows  coming  out  of  your  back  yard,  and  each  of 
'em  had  a  basket,  and  as  much  in  it  as  he  could 
carry." 

"  Why  didn't  you  stop  'em  }  " 

"  Stop  'em  1  What  for  t  You  always  catch  'em 
after  they  go  to  roost,  —  or  most  always,  — whenever 
you  sell  any.  They  were  bold  enough  about  it,  and 
it  was  so  dark  I  couldn't  tell  but  what  you  was  one 
of  'em.  He  seemed  about  your  size.  T'other  one 
was  taller.  I'd  have  hailed  you,  s'posing  it  was  you  ; 
but  it  was  coming  on  to  rain,  and  I  went  into  the 
house." 

That  was  information  anyhow  ;  although  the  world 
in  general,  and  Saltillo  in  particular,  contained  a 
great  many  boys  who  would  precisely  answer  Mr. 
Englefield's  very  cloudy  description  of  that  brace 
of  bold  and  cunning  chicken-stealers. 
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"Mother,"  said  Will,  'Til  get  my  breakfast,  and 
then  you  won't  see  me  again  till  dinner-time." 

''Where  do  you  think  you  will  go,  William?"  she 
asked  him,  a  little  anxiously. 

"  Straight  for  the  tamarack  swamp.  Likely  as 
not  I'll  find  some  trace  of  'em  among  the  shanties." 

It  might  be,  indeed  ;  for  all  the  inhabitants  of 
that  region  of  squatters  and  small  enclosures  were 
in  the  chicken-farming  business.  They  were  known, 
too,  to  have  especial  leanings  towards  "  fighting- 
breeds,"  and  there  was  the  place  to  go  for  traces  of 
"  Dandy." 

Will's  breakfast  was  by  no  means  a  hearty  one, 
and  it  was  eaten  in  a  remarkably  short  time;  and, 
at  the  end  of  it,  he  was  out  of  the  house  in  a  twin- 
kling. No  sooner  was  he  in  the  street,  however,  than 
his  gait  rapidly  sobered  down  to  a  heavy-hearted, 
dispirited  kind  of  slouch  ;  and  he  was  not  looking  up 
at  all  when  he  reached  the  Park. 

So  absorbed  was  he  in  his  great  affliction  that 
three  boys  hailed  him,  one  after  another,  before  he 
returned  any  answer. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Will  ? "  asked  Jim  Swayne. 
"  Did  you  get  too  much  of  it  last  night  1 " 

"  I  did,"  added  Charley  Ferris ;  "  but  I'm  as  good 
as  new  this  morning." 

"Wake  up.  Will !  "  shouted  Jack  Roberts.  "Any 
thing  happened  1 " 
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The  story  of  the  lost  fowls  came  out  then,  and 
every  one  of  them  volunteered  to  join  in  the  search. 
They  all  agreed,  too,  that  the  tamarack  country  was 
the  most  promising  field  of  search. 

*'  They'd  never  have  got  'em,"  said  Will,  ''  but 
father  had  old  Tige  down  at  the  store  with  him,  and 
he  didn't  get  home  till  late.  They  could  walk  right 
in,  and  out  again,  with  nobody  to  hinder  'em." 

^^  I  was  just  going  to  ask  about  him,"  said  Jack. 
"There  he  comes  now.  Would  he  know  one  of 
your  chickens  if  he  saw  it  .-^  " 

"Yes;  and  they'd  know  him.  He  walks  right 
around  among  'em,  and  they  don't  mind  him.  He 
keeps  cats  away  from  the  young  chicks.  They 
hardly  get  out  of  his  way." 

Tiger  was  smelling  of  every  thing  with  uncom- 
mon industry  that  morning,  as  if  aware  that  police- 
duty  of  some  kind  was  required  of  him ;  and  the 
only  drawback  to  his  possible  usefulness  was  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  tamarack  swamp  fairly 
swarmed  with  dogs. 

The  walk  before  them  was  not  so  very  long,  and 
it  was  made  by  the  very  shortest  cuts.  There  was 
none  of  the  fence-climbing  and  winding  through 
forbidden  places  which  had  distinguished  Will's 
great  game  of  "follow  my  leader."  The  borders  of 
the  wild  patch  were  reached,  and  then  the  puzzle 
before  them  was  greater  than  ever. 
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"One  chicken's  just  like  another,"  said  Jack 
Roberts.  "You  couldn't  prove  it  was  yours,  even 
if  you  should  see  it." 

"  I'd  know  mine,"  Will  was  beginning  to  say,  when 
he  cut  his  remark  short  with  an  excited,  "  Hallo, 
boys  !     Look  there  !  " 

The  tamarack  swamp  had  fallen  into  its  present 
hands  more  because  it  was  for  some  years  a  kind 
of  disputed  property,  and  therefore  a  "no  man's 
land,"  than  because  it  retained  any  of  the  marshy 
features  from  which  it  derived  its  name.  The 
canal,  and  other  public  improvements,  had  drained 
it  thoroughly,  and  left  it  high  and  dry ;  but  the 
deep,  rich,  black  soil  still  vouched  for  what  it  had 
been  in  the  ancient  days  of  the  settlement  of  Sal- 
tillo.  It  was  also  good  ground  on  which  to  plant 
small  patches  of  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables. 
Cabbages  did  well  there,  and  no  squatter  of  them 
all  cared  two  potatoes  from  what  unknown  owner 
he  was  cabbaging  his  rent. 

The  boys  were  at  that  moment  passing  an  enclos- 
ure which  was  separated  from  its  kindred  bit  of 
garden  by  a  high  fence  of  laths  ;  and  in  it  was 
a  white-headed  old  dame,  surrounded  by  many 
fowls,  to  whom  she  was  distributing  handfuls  of 
corn. 

"  I  see,"  said  Jim  Swayne.  "  Lots  of  *em.  What 
of  'em?" 
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"  My  bantams  !  —  I  say,  ma'am,  where'd  you  get 
that  pair  of  fowls  ?  " 

"  Is  it  where  did  I  get  'em  ?  What  d'ye  mane  by 
that  ?  I'm  an  honest  wumman,  ye.  Oh,  it's  thim 
little  bastes !  May  I  niver !  Faith,  thin,  it's  the 
first  toime  I've  set  me  owld  eyes  on  'em." 

"They're  my  chickens.  They  were  stolen  from 
my  coop  last  night.     I  was  looking  for  'em." 

"They're  not  mine,  indade.  Do  ye  mane  to  say 
I  sthole  'em  .? " 

"It  was  two  boys." 

"  I'm  not  a  b'y  ;  and  I've  none  of  me  own  to 
sthale  for  me,  more's  the  pity.  Come  around  by 
the  gate,  and  you  can  have  'em.  But  how  did  they 
iver  get  in  among  mine  !  " 

"Most  likely  they  came  up  here  a-visiting,"  whis- 
pered Jack.  "  Don't  say  a  word.  Will.  Take  'em. 
Don't  get  her  stirred  up." 

"  Maybe  she  can  tell  me  about  some  of  the  others." 

"She  won't,  then,"  said  Jim.  "Only  we  know 
we're  on  the  right  track  now." 

"I'll  ask  her,  anyhow." 

He  did,  while  all  five  of  them  were  at  work. cor- 
nering and  catching  the  bantams,  and  putting  them 
into  the  bag  Will  had  hopelessly  brought  with  him 
for  such  a  possible  use.  Not  a  word  of  help  could 
she  or  would  she  give  him,  until  he  said  something 
energetic  about  Dandy. 
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"  The  game-cock,  is  it  ?  Well,  now,  me  b'y, 
there's  somethin'  goin'  on  at  Mike  McGonegal's,  at 
the  upper  ind  of  the  swamp.  Ave  I  was  lukin'  for 
a  lost  bird  of  that  kind,  I'd  go  to  Mike's.  Only  it's 
a  quarc  crowd  ye'll  foind  there." 

"  Come  on,  boys  !  "  shouted  Will.  ''  I'll  have 
him.  I  don't  care  who's  got  him.  They'll  have  to 
give  him  up." 

^'We  can't  fight  the  whole  swamp,"  remarked 
Jack;  "but  we'll  see  if  they've  got  him." 

''We'll  do  that,"  added  Charley;  and  the  flush  on 
Jim's  face  told  that  the  excitement  of  the  "■  hen- 
hunt,"  as  he  called  it,  had  taken  a  strong  hold  of 
him.  They  had  not  far  to  go,  and  there  was  no 
need  of  asking  any  help  in  finding  the  residence  of 
Mike  McGone^al. 

The  crowd  in  the  yard  was  all  the  sign  the  four 
young  detectives  could  have  asked  for  ;  but  even 
Tiger  scratched  gravel,  at  the  open  gate,  in  a  very 
pacific  manner,  when  he  saw  into  what  company  he 
was  venturing. 

There  could  be  no  question  of  the  business  which 
had  brought  all  those  rough-looking  chaps  together. 
They  had  made  arrangements  for  a  "cock-fight," 
and  they  were  precisely  the  crowd  of  fellows  that 
would  naturally  collect  for  so  cruel  and  brutal  an 
amusement.  Some  of  them  were  well  enough 
dressed  ;   but   there  was  not  one  who  did  not  bear 
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upon  him  the  marks  of  being  just  such  a  man  as 
no  self-respecting. boy  would  consent  to  become. 

The  coarser  and  commoner  men  were  even  the 
more  decent,  because  their  ignorance  partly  excused 
them;  and  it  was  Mike  McGonegal  himself,  —  a 
huge,  good-natured  looking  Irishman,  —  who  re- 
sponded to  Will  Torrance's  eager  protestations,  a 
moment  after  the  boys  entered  the  yard  :  — 

^*  Is  it  your  bird,  thin?  Not  a  sowl  of  us  could 
guess  where  he  kem  from.  Sthole  from  ye,  was  he } 
Don't  say  that  same  to  Pat  Byrne.  It  was  in  Pat's 
yard  they  found  him,  and  there  was  a  thr€e-pound 
half-breed  o'  Pat's  as  dead  as  a  door-nail." 

**But  I  want  him,"  urged  Will.  ''He  shall  not 
fight.     I  never  let  him  fight." 

"  Don't  yiz,  thin  t  Bedad,  it's  too  late  now. 
They've  set  up  the  best  bird  in  the  swamp  against 
him ;  but,  me  b'y,  I'm  a-bettin'  me  bottom  dollar 
on  yer  own  bird.  Be  aisy  now.  They're  just  a- 
goin'  to  throw  'cm  down." 

What  could  one  boy,  or  four,  do  against  such  a 
swarm  of  roughs  as  that }  And  what  did  they  care 
for  such  matters  as  Will  Torrance's  small  rights  in 
Dandy  ?  Not  a  penny-worth ;  and  so  the  young 
hen-hunters  had  to  stand  by,  and  look  on,  while 
two  big  fellows,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ring,  pre- 
pared to  put  down  the  feathered  duellists  within 
reach  of  each  other. 
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It  did  not  seem  at  all  a  fair  combat ;  for  the  other 
game-cock  was  as  large  as  Dandy,  or  larger,  and  was 
perfectly  "  trimmed,"  and  wore  glittering  steel 
''gaffs"  instead  of  his  natural  spurs. 

Will  was  all  but  weeping,  and  yet  he  could  but 
feel  a  strong  confidence  in  the  prowess  of  his 
favorite.  He  saw,  too,  the  motion  with  which  the 
birds  alighted  in  the  ring ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing slower  and  heavier  in  that  of  the  armed  enemy 
than  in  Dandy's  light,  springy,  airy  ''  balance." 

''That's  it,"  muttered  Mike  McGonegal.  "That's 
the  bird  for  me.     Watch  him,  me  b'y." 

There  was  no  tim^e  to  be  lost  in  watchimr,  for 
the  first  collision  settled  the  matter.  Dandy  was 
not  touched  by  the  razor  edges  of  the  merciless 
"gaffs,"  and  his  own  natural  spurs  nearly  met  in  the 
head  of  his  antagonist. 

"  Pick  up  yer  bird,  b'ys,"  said  Mike.  "  The 
owner's  come  for  this  wan.     You've  had  yer  fun." 

"We  ain't  through  yet !  "  shouted  a  dozen  voices  ; 
but  Mike  was  firm,  and  his  friend,  Pat  Byrne,  stood 
by  him.  It  was  against  all  sporting  rules,  they 
said,  to  make  an  owner  put  down  his  bird  a  second 
time,  if  he  v/anted  to  keep  him. 

They  could  yield  to  "sporting  rules"  the  respect 
they  would  hardly  have  paid  to  "common  law;" 
and  Will  was  permitted  to  walk  proudly  away  with 
Dandy  crowing  in  his  arms. 
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"  Sorry  for  that  other  rooster,"  said  Charley  Ferris. 
*'  It's  a  mean,  cowardly  kind  of  business." 

"I  don't  want  any  of  it,"  said  Jack;  ''but  didn't 
Pat  Byrne  say  there  were  some  hens  in  his  yard 
that  didn't  belong  to  him  ?  Let's  stop  and  look 
at  'em." 

"Of  course,"  said  Will.  "And  then  I'm  going 
home  with  what  wx've  got,  and  I  can  come  back 
for  a  second  search." 

Pat  Byrne's  yard  gave  them  two  game-hens  and 
a  Cochin  China  ;  and  Will  was  glad  of  the  help  of 
his  friends  in  carrying  home  his  prizes.  They  were 
passing  the  Park  when  they  met  Otis  Burr,  and  had 
to  hear  a  dry  remark  or  two  as  to  where  they  had 
stolen  their  poultry.  The  explanation  they  gave 
aroused  him  considerably,  and  he  had  questions  to 
ask  for  once. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Will,"  he  said,  at  last.  "If  I 
were  you,  I'd  take  a  look  into  Brad  Lang's  coop. 
He's  going  into  all  sorts  of  fancy  stock.  I'll  go 
along  and  point  out  the  different  kinds." 

"Will!"  exclaimed  Jack,  "didn't  you  say  there 
were  two  just  such  fellows  seen  in  your  yard  1 " 

There  was  another  hint  or  two  in  what  Otis  Burr 
had  yet  to  say  about  "top-knots,"  and  it  was  only  a 
square  or  so  to  the  Langs'. 

The  "coop"  was  a  big  one, — bigger  than  either 
of   Will's.      The   yard    was    roomier.     It   was    odd, 
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nevertheless,  that  fowls  should  be  shut  up  at  that 
time  of  day,  as  so  many  seemed  to  be,  in  Brad 
Lang's  pretentious  ''  chicken-box." 

"There  they  are,"  said  Will.  "I  see  'em.  IMy 
Polands  and  the  Shanghae,  and  a  game-hen,  and  the 
other  Cochin  China.  He's  mixed  up  some  of  his 
with  'em,  but  I  can  tell  mine." 

"Sure  you  can.?"  asked  Otis.  "It's  a  kind  of 
stealing,  if  you're  mistaken." 

"  You  needn't  one  of  you  go  in.  I'll  have  'em 
out,  though.     Will  you  help  carry  'em  home  } " 

"I  guess  we  will,"  said  Jim  and  Jack  in  the  same 
breath.  "Help  get  'em  out,  too,"  added  Jack;  and 
Charley  remarked,  — 

"What  a  fine  walk  they  must  have  had  last  night, 
in  the  rain,  scattering  your  chickens  for  you.  They 
left  these  at  home,  and  meant  to  scatter  'em  to- 
night. They're  not  exactly  dishonest.  Wouldn't 
steal  'em  and  keep  'em,  or  eat  'em.  Didn't  even 
kill  'em." 

It  was  not  easy  to  discern  where  the  line  between 
honesty  and  dishonesty  had  been  drawn  by  the 
Lang  boys.  Jack  Roberts  said  as  much ;  but  he 
added,  — 

"  Anyhow,  I've  seen  a  cock-fight.  It's  next  door 
to  a  prize-fight,  and  that's  next  door  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. All  that  sort  of  thing  lives  on  the  same 
square.     The  houses  join." 
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Nobody  in  the  Lang  residence  happened  to  wit- 
ness that  visit  to  the  coop ;  but  when  his  property- 
was  collected,  Will  Torrance  set  off  towards  the 
side  door,  remarking,  "  Wait  a  minute  for  me, 
boys." 

His  knock  was  answered  by  a  servant  girl,  to 
whom  he  gave  this  message:  — 

"Tell  Brad  and  Hen,  when  they  come  home,  they 
needn't  worry  about  Will  Torrance's  chickens.  He's 
got  'em  all  back  but  one  or  two.  If  he  finds  them, 
it'll  be  all  right." 

''  What  did  you  go  for,  Will  ? "  asked  Jack  on 
his  return. 

"Wasn't  going  to  have  anybody  say  I'd  been 
ashamed  to  have  'em  know  what  I'd  done." 

It  was  a  clumsy  way  of  putting  it,  but  the  boys 
all  agreed  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do  ;  and 
the  whole  procession  marched  away,  up  the  street, 
with  their  rescued  plunder. 

"  Boys  !  "  exclaimed  Charley  Ferris,  as  they  threw 
down  the  fowls  in  Will's  back  yard,  "  I  don't  believe 
we'll  have  any  better  fun  than  this  all  this  vacation. 
I  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  any  thing.  Glatl 
Dandy  wasn't  hurt,  though      He's  a  stunner." 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

LOOKING   AT   A    HERO. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  affair  ot  Will  Tor- 
rance's hen-roost,  it  was  generally  understood  that 
Brad  and  Hen  Lang  had  gone  off  "into  the  coun- 
try," or  somewhere  else,  to  be  gone  a  good  while. 
They  and  their  doings  were  therefore  at  once  put 
out  of  mind,  nor  was  any  thing  especial  ever  after- 
wards said  to  them  about  it.  One  consequence  of 
that  experience  came  to  Tiger,  who  found  himself 
more  carefully  left  at  home,  with  an  injunction  to 
have  an  eye  on  all  intruders. 

No  chicken-thief  was  at  all  likely  to  win  any  great 
success  in  that  back  yard  so  long  as  it  was  in 
Tiger's  care  ;  and  Dandy  and  his  friends  could 
sleep  as  soundly  as  they  pleased. 

It  was  not  many  days,  however,  before  a  great 
excitement  spread  suddenly  among  the  boys  of 
Saltillo. 

Every  boy  to  whom  the  news  came  at  once  hurried 
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off  to  tell  some  other  boy ;  and  it  was  late  in  the 
evening  before  they  all  felt  sure  that  not  a  soul  had 
been  left  in  ignorance  of  what  was  coming. 

Gen.  Scott  was  coming  ! 

Since  that  day  the  country  has  had  a  great  many 
generals ;  but  there  was  only  one,  then  living,  of 
whom  the  boys  had  heard  very  much.  It  was  not 
altogether  easy  for  some  of  them  to  think  of  him 
as  a  living  man,  and  to  believe  that  he  would  actu- 
ally pass  through  Saltillo  on  a  railway  train.  It 
was  harder  yet  to  take  in  the  idea  that  so  great  a 
man  would  come  out  into  the  open  air,  and  give 
people  a  good  look  at  him. 

*'  There'll  be  a  crowd  there,"  said  Andy  Wright. 
*'If  we're  to  have  any  chance  at  all,  we've  got  to 
loaf  around  the  depot  for  an  hour  before  the  train 
gets  in." 

**  An  hour  .^  "  said  Charley  Ferris.  ''I'd  wait  all 
day.  Why,  Gen.  Scott,  he's  a  man  we've  all  read 
about !  .  He  is  history  !  " 

Charley  felt  particularly  proud  of  that  remark ; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  first  boys  to  appear  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  depot  in  the  morning.  Others 
began  to  arrive  soon,  and  they  could  all  hear  the 
brass  band  practising  national  music  in  a  large  loft 
of  a  neighboring  building.  They  felt  somewhat 
more  sure  of  Gen.  Scott  after  they  heard  the  band 
play,  and    after  they  had    seen    the   captain  of    the 
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"  Saltillo  Light  Infantry,"  in  full  uniform,  sword 
and  all,  inarch  grandly  into  the  big  hotel  on  the 
corner  with  a  heavy  valise  in  each  hand. 

"■  They're  going  to  turn  out,"  said  Ed  Seaton. 
"  The  full  company.     It's  in  honor  of  Gen.  Scott." 

''  He  won't  more'n  get  a  glimpse  of  'em,"  said 
John  Derry.  ''  Besides,  he's  seen  soldiers  before. 
None  of  them  ever  have.  It'll  do  'em  good,  though, 
to  look  at  one." 

The  railway  depot  was  very  like  a  large,  long, 
smoke-blackened,  time-eaten,  old  barn  ;  and  it  was 
so  full  of  people,  before  a  great  while,  that  no  train 
of  cars  could  go  through  it  without  killing  some 
hundreds.  All  the  policemen  the  mayor  could 
bring  had  a  job  of  it  in  clearing  the  track,  and  in 
keeping  it  clear.  The  boys,  however,  wisely  lis- 
tened to  Jack  Roberts's  counsel:  — 

"They  won't  shov/  the  general  in  the  smoke- 
house. They'll  fetch  him  out  in  the  open  air.  Let's 
all  of  us  keep  outside." 

"Time!"  said  Otis  Burr  at  last.  "Did  you  hear 
the  clock }  " 

"  Ten  minutes  yet,"  said  Andrew.  "  See  how  the 
crowd  is  gathering.     It's  well  we  were  early." 

The  streets  were  packed  for  squares  and  squares  ; 
and  it  looked  as  if  every  man  in  or  about  Saltillo, 
who  had  a  load  of  any  thing  to  haul  that  day,  had 
managed  to  bring  his  team  within  reaching  distance 
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of  the  railway  depot  at  a  little  before  the  time  for 
the  coming  in  of  "  Gen.  Scott's  train," 

It  was  curious,  too,  how  much  more  some  of  the 
pupils  of  Mr.  Hayne's  school  knew,  that  morning, 
about  ''the  war  of  1812,"  and  the  ''war  with 
Mexico,"  than  anybody  had  ever  before  suspected 
thcQi  of  knowing.  They  were  a  little  timid  at  first, 
some  of  them,  in  their  remarks  about  particular 
battles,  as  if  in  some  danger  of  mixing  things.  It 
was  just  as  wxll,  for  a  too  bold  reference  by  Charley 
Ferris  to  the  "  battle  of  Buena  Vista"  w^as  drowned 
in  a  chilling  assertion  from  Otis  Burr,  that  "  it  was 
a  good  enough  little  skirmish,  but  Gen.  Scott 
wasn't  there." 

Will  Torrance  was  on  the  spot,  but  there  was  a 
defeated  look  upon  his  face.  He  had  striven  hard, 
from  the  moment  he  got  up,  to  write  some  poetry 
about  —  well,  he  hardly  knew  about  just  what  ; 
and  he  had  failed  dismally.  All  the  words  which 
rhymed  with  "  Scott  "  were  bad  things  to  end  a  line 
with,  and  he  had  given  it  up  for  the  present. 

And  now  there  came  to  their  ears,  with  the  wind 
from  the  westward,  the  warning  shriek  of  the  ap- 
proaching locomotive ;  and  there  was  a  surging 
movement  in  the  throng.  The  captain  -of  the 
Light  Infantry  —  who  were  drawn  up  across  the 
street,  and  looked  a  trifle  slender  for  an  army  — 
stepped  out  in  front  of  his  m.en,  and  looked  at  them, 
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and  said  something  in  a  hoarse,  gruff  voice.  No- 
body knew  what  it  was  ;  but  all  the  muskets  rat- 
tled, and  were  changed  about  somehow.  Then  the 
brass  band  in  front  of  the  Light  Infantry  gave  a 
small  toot  or  so,  and  the  fellow  with  the  big  drum 
began  to  pound  on  it. 

''  He's    comins:    now  !  "    exclaimed    Phil    Bruce. 

o 

"  There  goes  the  whistle  again.     He's  coming !  " 

There  may  or  may  not  have  been  something 
"  political  "  in  the  presence  of  the  ''  commanding 
general  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  "  in  Sal- 
tillo  that  morning  ;  but  the  boys  neither  knew  nor 
cared  a  straw  about  all  that.  Not  one  of  them  had 
ever  seen  a  ''hero"  in  all  his  life,  and  each  felt 
that  he  was  now  about  to  look  one  right  in  the  face. 
It  was  a  great  thing  to  do  ;  and  yet  they  did  not 
know  how  great  it  was,  and  that  not  one  of  them 
could  possibly  live  to  be  so  old  but  what,  the  older 
he  might  grow,  the  gladder  he  would  be  of  having 
seen  the  man  who  was  to  fill,  to  the  very  last,  so 
high  a  place  of  honor  in  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try. 

The  train  was  coming  in  now,  slower  and  more 
slowly  as  it  drew  near  the  depot ;  and  its  engine- 
bell  was  ringing  like  mad,  and  every  few  seconds 
Its  whistle  sounded,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  brass 
band,  which  was  now  playing  the  "  Star-spangled 
Banner"  with  all  its  might  and  wind.     The  drum- 
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mer  was  a  strong  man,  and  the  heads  of  his  drum 
were  actually  in  danger. 

The  people  who  stood  so  densely  packed  together 
in  the  depot  were  doomed  to  something  like  dis- 
appointment, for  the  general  was  in  a  car  which 
was  halted  so  that  the  end  of  it  came  to  the  very 
middle  of  the  street.  The  train  was  backed  and 
started  three  times  before  that  stopping  was  done 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  conductor ;  and  the  band 
had  all  that  time  to  play  in,  and  the  Light  Infantry 
stood  like  posts,  but  the  boys  felt  sure  that  they 
could  not  have  endured  such  a  strain  much  longer. 

Suddenly  a  very  short,  thick-set  man  came  out 
upon  the  platform  of  the  car ;  and  people  at  a  dis- 
tance began  to  cheer,  but  those  close  by  knew 
better.  Somebody  Avas  just  a  little  behind  the 
short  man,  — somebody  in  a  blue  uniform,  with  gold 
buttons,  —  a  very  tall,  majestic,  stately,  splendid- 
looking  man.  He  was  out  upon  the  car  platform 
now.  Oh,  how  all  the  Saltillo  boys  did  cheer  !  And 
how  the  band  did  play,  while  the  Light  Infantry 
"  pre-sented  arms." 

There  he  was,  the  man  who  had  fought  real 
battles,  ever  so  long  ago,  and  had  been  wounded 
and  promoted,  and  had  been  honored  by  the  whole 
nation  as  its  best  soldier. 

He  was  indeed  a  man  of  noble  presence,  and 
filled  out  perfectly  the  Saltillo  boys'  idea  of  how  a 
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heio-general  should  look.  The  cheering  died  away 
as  he  lifted  his  right  hand ;  and  then  he  spoke  a  few 
kindly,  patriotic  words,  not  at  all  speech-like  or 
c  ratorical. 

The  boys  afterwards  could  hardly  remember  a 
word  he  said,  for  their  eyes  were  busier  than  their 
ears.  Words  could  be  read  in  print  any  day,  or 
they  could  be  forgotten.  The  business  of  that  hour 
was  to  "  see  a  man,''  and  they  all  saw  one.  Not 
many  of  them  ever  saw  that  man  again  ;  but,  if  Mr. 
Hayne  had  been  there,  he  could  have  told  them  they 
had  been  getting  a  more  important  lesson  than  any 
he  had  ever  given  them  in  any  text-book. 

The  general  ceased  speaking,  and  waved  his  hat 
to  the  crowd  with  a  dignified  bow,  as  he  turned  to 
re-enter  the  car.  The  band  began  to  do  its  best 
upon  ''  Hail  Columbia,"  and  broke  from  that  very 
suddenly  into  "■  Yankee  Doodle,"  as  the  rear  of 
the  train  disappeared  through  the  railway  depot. 
The  crowd  began  to  move  again.  The  teamsters  of 
all  the  teams  picked  up  their  whips,  and  prepared 
to  resume  their  regular  business.  The  great  man 
had  come,  and  he  had  gone  ;  but  something  of  him 
remained,  for  all  the  boys  who  had  looked  into  his 
face  turned  away  with  a  feeling  that  they  v/cre 
above  doing  any  thing  shabby  for  some  time  to 
come.  They  had  remarks  to  make  all  around,  but 
Jeff  Carroll  had  also  a  piece  of  news. 
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'  "  Somebody  else  is  coming,"  he  remarked  quietly. 
"Somebody  I'd  as  lief  see  as  Gen.  Scott." 

"Guess  not,"  said  Otis  Burr.  "George  Washing- 
ton died  long  ago." 

"What  do  you  say  to  Daniel  Webster,  then  V 

"Daniel.'^  Is  he  coming  .'' "  sharply  exclaimed 
John  Derry. 

"Yes,  he  is,"  said  Jeff;  "and  he's  going  to  make 
a  speech  too.  I've  heard  'em  talking  about  it  at 
'  The  Daily  Trumpet '  office.  He's  to  be  here  in  a 
week.     Oh,  but  won't  there  be  a  crowd  to  hear  him  !  " 

"If  you  mean  me,"  said  John  Derry,  "I  shall  be 
there.  I  don't  know  any  other  man  to  whom  I  am 
more  indebted,  only  Mr.  Hayne  won't  let  me  finish 
that  oration." 

Andrew  Wright  had  also  heard  of  Mr.  Webster's 
intended  speech  in  Saltillo,  and  fully  confirmed  Jeff's 
news,  adding,  — ■ 

"  I  thought  everybody  had  heard  of  that.  He's 
to  speak  from  a  stand  in  front  of  the  City  Hall." 

Another  great  man  !  Two  in  one  vacation.  It 
was  a  great  deal  to  think  of,  and  the  boys  were  glad 
they  were  to  have  a  full  week  to  get  ready. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  boys,"  said  Will  Torrance,  "  it 
makes  me  feel  like  a  ramble.    I'm  going  to  Blue  Pond." 

"I  don't  know  where  it  is,"  said  Otis  Burr,  "but 
I  guess  I'll  go.  There  won't  be  anybody  there 
but  us." 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 


A    VERY    DEEP    PLACE. 


It  was  not  easy  to  discern  any  real  connection 
between  Gen.  Scott,  Daniel  Webster,  and  an  expe- 
dition by  the  Rambler's  Club.  Perhaps  there  was 
a  better  one  with  the  fact  that  there  was  now  no 
need  of  waiting  until  Saturday,  and  that  other 
amusements  were  either  used  up  or  getting  scarce. 
The  boys,  too,  were  disposed  to  scatter  ;  and  the 
club  could  not  greatly  increase  its  mem.bership. 
Otis  Burr,  Charley  Ferris,  and  Will  Torrance  were 
on  hand  as  "old  members,"  and  Jim  Lacey  and  Ed 
Seaton  as  new  ones.  They  had  all,  as  Charley  said, 
"served  an  apprenticeship"  in  the  rambles  around 
Saltillo,  and  it  was  time  they  learned  what  the  club 
could  do  in  the  open  country.  They  had  all  heard 
of  Bhie  Pond  before,  but  Will  Torrance  was  the 
only  man  among  them  who  had  been  there.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  it  had  other  names,  and  was  known 
to  some  as  "  Green  Lake,"  and,  to  still  more  ima- 
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ginative  persons,  as  ''the  Devil's  Punch-bowl."  It 
was  a  wonderful  place,  and  worth  a  tramp  to  see. 

"Besides,"  he  added,  ''I'll  take  along  Tiger  and 
my  gun ;  and  we  can  build  a  fire,  and  have  lunch, 
and  we  can  do  any  amount  of  swimming." 

"Any  fishing.^"  asked  Ed. 

"  Not  a  fish  in  it,  that  I  know.  I  heard  once  that 
a  man  caught  a  blind  fish  there,  —  such  as  they  have 
in  caves.  It's  awful  deep.  Nobody  ever  found  a 
bottom  to  it.     Maybe  there  isn't  any." 

"That's  the  place  I'd  like  to  see,"  said  Otis. 
"  Something  that  goes  clean  through,  and  comes 
out  on  the  other  side." 

The  start  was  made  pretty  early ;  for  the  middle 
of  the  day  was  likely  to  be  warm  for  walking,  and 
the  Blue  Pond  was  understood  to  be  at  least  seven 
miles  to  the  southward.  The  distance  depended  a 
little  upon  who  should  measure  the  miles,  and  how ; 
but  they  were  sure  to  be  long  ones  in  July. 

"  No  geological  specimens  this  time,"  said  Otis 
Burr. 

"  No  bull,"  remarked  Charley. 

"  I'm  in  for  any  thing  that  comes  along,"  added 
Ed  Seaton  ;  and  he  was  the  first  fellow  to  whom  any 
thing  did  come  along.  It  came  when  they  were 
about  two  miles  south  of  Saltillo,  on  the  road  that 
led  to  the  Indian  Reservation;  and  it  came  in  the 
shape  of  thiee  Indians,  one  squaw,  and  a  pappoose. 
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TLe  Saltillo  boys  were  accustomed  to  seeing  in 
town,  occasionally,  stray  specimens  of  the  dying 
race  that  lingered  among  the  few  hills  the  pale- 
faced  intruders  had  left  them  ;  and  these  were  not 
curiosities.  Still,  there  they  were ;  and,  as  Charley 
Ferris  had  said  of  Gen.  Scott,  "they  were  history." 
They  were  on  their  way  to  town,  with  berries  to 
sell ;  and  one  of  them  had  something  more. 

"Will!"  exclaimed  Ed  Seaton,  "I  haven't  any 
gun,  but  I'm  going  to  load  up  with  a  bow  and 
arrows." 

The  hickory  bow  which  the  old  red  man  had  mus- 
tered enough  of  lazy  industry  to  whittle  out  was  an 
uncommonly  large  one,  and  well  made.  It  had  a 
string,  too,  and  was  accompanied  by  three  blunt- 
headed  arrows,  ready  for  use. 

"Edward,"  remarked  Otis,  while  the  bargaining 
was  going  on,  "  do  you  expect  to  carry  that  thing, 
and  walk  with  me  t     We  might  meet  somebody.'' 

"I  don't  care.     It's  a  prime  good  bow." 

It  was  purchased,  it  was  at  once  "  strung,"  and  its 
new  owner  declared  himself  ready  for  game  ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  club  were  conscious  of  a  queer  feeling 
that  there  was  something  undignified  about  that 
bow. 

"Boys,"  said  Will  Torrance,  "we'll  strike  out  of 
the  roads  into  the  fields  at  the  next  turn.  We'll 
make  a  shorter  cut  for  the  pond." 
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And  what  he  did  not  add  was,  "  Nobody  will  see 
Ed's  plaything,  and  mistake  us  for  small  boys." 

He  was  guide  of  the  expedition,  and  they  fol- 
lowed him ;  but  they  had  not  calculated  on  the 
consequences.  They  were  hardly  over  the  second 
fence  before  one  of  these  went  past  Jim  Lacey's 
head  with  an  enormously  loud  *'buzz." 

"•  Bees  !  "  he  shouted.  '^  Bumble-bees  !  If  we 
could  find  a  nest,  now !  " 

"Just  the  time  of  year,"  said  Will.  "Lots  of 
honey.     All  we've  got  to  do  is  to  follow  one  home." 

"Wish  Td  followed  that  one,  then.  He  was  a 
whopper." 

An  old  stone-heap  lay  at  some  distance  ahead  of 
them,  and  right  in  their  line  of  march ;  and  it 
occurred  to  the  boys,  after  hearing  the  buzz  of 
three  or  four  more  of  the  noisy  insects,  —  each 
going  by  as  if  he  was  pushing  his  business  to  the 
limit  of  possible  activity,  —  that  every  bee  of  them 
had  his  head  pointed  in  that  direction. 

"It  won't  take  long  to  find  out,"  said  Charley; 
"but  if  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  that  stone-heap 
was  put  there  by  bumble-bees  to  build  a  nest  in  "  — 

"  Of  course  it  was,"  said  Will.  "  They  do  it  in 
cold  weather,  when  they've  nothing  else  on  hand. 
That  last  bee  was  big  enough  to  carry  a  cobble- 
stone. There  goes  another.  Come  on,  boys  :  it's 
there,  sure." 
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It  did  not  require  long  watching,  around  that 
heap  of  stones  and  rubbish,  to  discover  the  place 
where  bee  after  bee  came  out  or  went  in  ;  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  a  ''  nest  in  there  somewhere." 

"Big  one  too,"  said  Ed.  "Never  saw  so  many 
bumble-bees  in  one  crowd." 

Otis  Burr  was  quietly  tucking  his  wide  red  silk 
handkerchief  around  his  neck,  and  under  his  hat ; 
and  he  remarked,  — 

"Before  you  stir  'em  up  much,  I  want  a  good 
wisp  of  grass  and  weeds.  Have  your  bow  and 
arrows  ready,  Ed." 

"They'll  be  worth  about  as  much  as  a  gun  for 
bees,"  said  Jim  Lacey.  "  Here  goes  for  some 
honey.  I'll  pull  the  stones  away,  if  you'll  keep 
'em  off." 

They  were  all  around  with  wisps  of  liberal  size, 
and  were  ready  for  a  fight ;  but  they  were  not  half 
so  ready  as  were  the  warlike  little  people  they  were 
disturbing.  The  bumble-bees  had  no  "commanding 
general;"  but  not  many  stones  had  been  lifted  be- 
fore an  angry  hum  arose  under  a  wide,  flat  one. 
upon  which  Jim  was  about  to  lay  his  hand. 

"  Who'd  think  they  could  make  so  much  noise  .''  " 
began  Charley  Ferris ;  but  at  that  instant  the  stone 
came  up,  and  the  largest  kind  of  a  "nest"  was 
exposed  to  the  light  of  day. 

"Keep  'em    off!     Keep  'em    off!"  shouted    poor 
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Jim  ;  but  that  was  the  very  thing  his  four  friends 
were  doing,  every  man  for  himself,  and  it  was  time 
for  him  to  go  for  a  wisp  of  grass  of  his  own.  It 
seemed  suddenly  to  occur  to  him  that  the  best 
place  to  find  one  would  be  on  the  farther  side  of 
that  field ;  and  he  set  out  after  it  at  a  rate  which 
would  have  been  faster  if  he  had  not  all  the  while 
been  slapping  himself  all  over. 

"  There's  only  three  of  'em  after  you,"  called  out 
Otis.     ''  I'm  keeping  ten  or  a  dozen  busy  here." 

"There's  twice  that  around  me  !  "  exclaimed  Will ; 
and  Ed  Seaton  found  breath  to  add,  "  Here,  Charley, 
you  may  have  some  of  my  bees." 

It  was  lively  work  for  a  warm  day,  and  in  less 
than  a  minute  Otis  Burr  was  standing  by  the  stone- 
heap  all  alone.  The  other  boys  had  "run  for  it," 
the  bumble-bees  had  followed  them  except  a  few 
he  had  knocked  into  the  grass,  and  he  was  master 
of  the  situation. 

"  No  more  of  them  in  there.  I  may  as  well  see 
what  they've  done  for  us." 

It  was  a  nest  of  nests,  indeed ;  but  the  amount 
of  honey  was  not  large. 

"  There'd  be  about  a  teaspoonful  apiece  for  us," 
he  remarked,  "if  you  filled  up  the  spoons  a  little 
with  comb  and  bee-bread.  Or  five  teaspoonfuls  for 
me.  Didn't  get  a  sting.  I'll  fire  the  gun,  and  call 
'em  back." 
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Tiger  had  raced  away  when  his  master  did :  and 
he  was  now  rolling  in  the  grass  at  some  distance, 
and  pawing  furiously  at  his  nose  ;  but  he  sprang  up, 
and  trotted  towards  the  stone-heap,  when  he  heard 
the  gun.  Will  Torrance  began  to  walk  back  at 
once,  but  he  seemed  to  be  searching  for  something 
between  his  shirt-collar  and  his  neck.  Charley 
Ferris  had  no  wash-basin  in  front  of  him,  but  he 
was  rubbing  his  hands  upon  each  other  as  if  they 
had  more  soap  on  them  than  was  comfortable.  Ed 
Seaton  had  run  to  quite  a  distance,  but  they  could 
see  him  still  striking  at  all  the  air  around  him  :  he 
had  very  little  grass  or  weeds  left  in  his  hand,  but 
he  was  hard  at  work  with  what  he  had.  Jim  Lacey 
was  away  off  by  the  fence,,  and  he  was  not  fighting 
any  thing :  he  was  sitting  down,  and  holding  his 
nose. 

''  It's  the  smell  of  the  honey,"  said  Otis.  "  Who'd 
think  he  could  smell  it  at  that  distance  ?  Wonder  if 
they  stung  him  anywhere  else." 

The  boys  gathered  around  that  stone-heap  again 
a  little  slowly,  but  they  all  took  their  share  of  the 
honey. 

'*  It's  worth  it,"  said  Otis.  "  No  other  honey  is 
half  so  sweet." 

"  It  won't  cure  a  bee-sting,"  snapped  Ed  Seaton. 
*'You  didn't  get  any.  All  the  rest  did.  Oh,  my 
earl" 
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''When  we  get  to  Blue  Pond,"  said  Will,  "you 
can  put  some  mud  on  it.  I  can't  put  any  on  my 
worst  one.  How  he  got  into  my  neck  that  way, 
beats  me.     Burns  like  a  hot  needle." 

"  That's  what  they  use,"  said  Otis ;  '*  and  they 
carry  them  around  all  ready  to  stick  'em  into  you. 
How's  your  nose,  Jim }     Tiger's  pawing  his  yet." 

''  Guess  I'll  have  to  paw  mine  all  day,  and  it'll 
swell  up  bigger'n  an  onion.     It's  awful." 

The  club  had  committed  an  act  of  wholesale 
robbery  upon  the  bumble-bee  community,  and  had 
shared  the  fate  of  all  marauders.  Still  the  other 
members  were  troubled  with  a  sense  of  unfairness 
in  the  distribution  of  things.  They  would  actually 
have  felt  better  if  they  had  seen  Otis  Burr  rub 
himself  somewhere. 

A  good  deal  of  time  had  been  consumed  in  that 
operation,  and  the  ramble  was  resumed ;  but  much 
of  the  talk,  for  the  next  mile  or  so,  turned  upon 
what  Jim  Lacey  described  as  "insectology."  It 
included  brief  descriptions  of  every  insect  the  club 
knevvT  of,  which  had  any  capacity  for  stinging. 

They  were  speedily  in  the  shadows  of  thick  woods, 
and  they  even  found  a  spring  where  healing  mud 
could  be  obtained ;  but  there  were  no  signs  of  game. 
It  was  pleasant  enough  ;  but,  every  now  and  then, 
Will  Torrance  was  compelled  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, *'  Is  it  much  farther  ?  " 
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At  last  he  halted,  and  pointed  straight  ahead 
among  the  trees. 

"  There  it  is,  but  there's  only  one  place  on  this 
side  where  we  can  get  down.  It's  a  climb 
then." 

All  they  could  discern  was  a  sort  of  opening  in 
the  forest  ;  and  they  pushed  forward  eagerly,  until 
they  were  compelled  to  pause,  and  look  down. 

They  were  none  of  them  good  at  guessing  dis- 
tances. It  might  be  a  hundred  feet,  from  where  they 
stood,  to  the  level  of  that  nearly  circular  sheet  of 
glassy  water  :  it  might  be  twice  or  three  times 
as  much,  and  it  seemed  tremendous. 

All  around  it,  in  rugged  unevenness,  was  a  narrow 
border  of  trees,  rising  to  the  feet  of  broken  walls 
of  limestone  rock.  The  upper  circle  of  these  walls 
could  not  measure  more  than  half  a  mile,  for  Blue 
Pond  was  but  a  lake  in  miniature. 

"It  isn't  the  width  of  it,"  said  Will:  "it's  the 
depth." 

"Nor  that  either,"  remarked  Charley.  "What 
puzzles  me  is,  how  it  ever  got  down  there." 

"  Couldn't  run  out,"  explained  Will.  "  Any 
amount  of  water  runs  into  it,  and  there's  no  outlet, 
and  yet  it  never  gets  any  fuller.  In  the  spring 
there's  ice  down  there  after  the  crops  are  growing, 
but  I  guess  it's  warm  enough  now." 

"  Let's  go  down.     Is  that  the  '  stairs '  you  were 
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talking  of  ? "  asked  Jim.  "  They're  the  highest  kind 
of  stairs." 

Each  step  of  them  was  a  ledge  of  limestone ;  and 
it  would  have  been  harder  work  descending,  but  for 
the  young  trees  and  vines  all  the  way  dowm.  There 
was  no  denying  the  fun  of  all  that ;  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  they  were  all  standing  under  the  trees  by 
the  shore,  and  "■  owning  up  "  that  their  guide  had 
not  been  guilty  of  exaggeration. 

''  There's  a  log  dug-out  here,  if  we  can  find  it," 
said  Will ;  and  that  suggested  a  search  around  the 
margin. 

The  canoe  was  discovered,  bottom  up,  against  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  which  had  fallen  into  the  water ; 
but  it  was  easy  to  right  it,  and  bale  it  out,  after 
they  were  stripped  for  swimming. 

Before  Will  removed  even  his  linen  coat,  however, 
he  remarked,  — 

'*  We'll  start  a  fire  now.  I  want  some  coals  when 
we  come  out." 

**  Think  we'll  be  chilly,  such  a  day  as  this  ? " 
asked  Jim. 

''You'll  sec.  Didn't  I  tell  you  not  to  look  into 
your  lunch-pail  ? " 

*'  Yes.  Glad  you  made  me  bring  it  too ;  but 
yours  is  heavier." 

The  club  had  brought  its  lunch  this  time,  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  and  Jim  had  been  the  only  forget- 
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ful  member.  As  a  penalty  he  had  been  asked  to 
lug  one  of  the  two  he  found  at  Will  Torrance's 
when  he  got  there  that  morning. 

The  swim  was  all  that  could  have  been  asked  for ; 
but  it  was  all  ''swim,"  for  there  was  no  wading  in 
Blue  Pond.  And  the  dug-out  was  simply  "great:" 
it  rolled  over  if  you  turned  your  head. 

Once  more  on  shore,  and  the  fire  had  blazed 
merrily  against  the  big  log  where  it  had  been  built. 
The  blue  smoke  looked  pretty  indeed,  going  straight 
up  to  the  upper  world  where  there  might  be  some 
wind  to  blow  it  away. 

The  lunch-pails  were  opening,  all  but  Will's.  He 
was  busily  sharpening  with  his  knife  the  two  prongs 
of  a  forked  stick. 

"What's  that  for.?"  asked  the  club,  very  nearly 
as  one  boy. 

"  It's  a  toaster.  I'll  show  you.  Each  of  you  cut 
one.  You  don't  know  how  much  better  a  chunk 
of  meat'll  taste,  if  you  broil  it  yourself.  My  first 
pail's  full  of  raw  meat." 

*' Hurrah  for  that!"  shouted  Ed  Seaton.  "I'm 
a  cook." 

It  was  a  splendid  idea ;  and  pretty  quickly  there 
they  sat  around  the  bed  of  glowing  coals,  five  happy 
ramblers,  each  with  a  forked  stick  in  his  hand,  and 
a  slice  of  beef  at  the  prongs,  fizzing  and  sizzing, 
and  smelling  better  than  even  bumble-bee's  honey. 
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That  was  not  all ;  for  Will's  second  tin-pail,  the 
one  he  carried  himself,  was  emptied  of  its  varied 
contents,  and  among  them  were  salt,  pepper,  crack- 
ers, five  pickles,  some  old  spoons,  and  two  small 
tin  cups.  There  turned  out  to  be  tin  cups  in  three 
of  the  other  lunches. 

*'  What's  coming  now  t "  asked  Charley. 

''Coffee,"  said  Will.  "Sugar,  but  no  milk,  just 
as  they  have  to  drink  it  in  the  army.  I  can  make 
it.  Gen.  Scott's  had  to  drink  it  this  way.  'Twon't 
take  long.     This  'ere's  a  regular  built  camp-fire." 

They  made  it  one ;  and  then  Ed  Seaton  insisted 
on  shooting  at  a  mark  with  his  bow  and  arrows, 
"to  make  believe  we're  the  original  owners  of 
Blue  Pond ; "  and  Jim  Lacey  shot  a  poor  little 
chipmunk  with  Will's  gun,  and  then  the  club  was 
ready  to  go  home  happy. 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 

THE    GREAT    EXPOUNDER. 

A  SET  speech  from  Daniel  Webster  was  a  kind 
of  national  event,  in  those  days.  It  was  sure  to 
have  political  consequences.  The  one  he  was  pre- 
paring to  make  in  Saltillo,  afterwards  brought  on  a 
good  deal  of  stormy  weather  in  the  world  Mr. 
Webster  lived  in ;  but  the  boys  of  Saltillo  knew 
very  little  about  that  world,  or  its  weather.  They 
''belonged"  to  the  same  parties  that  their  fathers 
did,  as  a  general  thing,  and  knew  the  names  of 
them,  and  were  fast  absorbing  party  notions,  and 
even  prejudices.  That  was  about  all,  and  it  hardly 
seemed  to  them  that  parties  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  Daniel  Webster.  It  would  have  been  a  bless- 
ing to  the  ''  Great  Expounder "  if  he  had  looked 
upon  himself  precisely  as  the  boys  did,  but  he  did 
not  know  it.  It  was  a  time  when  all  the  old  politi 
cal  parties  were  dying,  but  there  was  no  need  for 
any  really  great  man  to  die  with  them. 
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To  the  minds  of  the  boys  who  wandered  about  in 
front  of  the  City  Hall,  the  morning  of  the  day  ap- 
pointed, it  was  a  good  deal  as  if  some  tremendous 
human  being  of  the  past  were  about  to  step  down 
out  of  the  mental  picture  they  had  formed  of  him, 
and  talk  to  them  a  while,  and  then  go  back  again. 
That  was  precisely  what  he  did ;  for  every  man  or 
boy  who  ever  heard  Daniel  Webster  speak  has  a 
good  picture  of  him  hung  up  forever  in  that  room 
of  his  memory.  What  the  fellows  of  Mr.  Hayne's 
school  had  determined  on,  each  for  himself,  was  the 
best  kind  of  a  picture ;  and  they  were  all  there  to 
get  one.  Most  of  them,  when  the  time  for  speak- 
ing came,  were  near  enough  to  the  front  to  have 
put  out  a  hand  and  touched  a  man  of  the  Saltillo 
Light  Infantry ;  and  they  were  drawn  up  in  a  line, 
all  along  the  rope  in  front  of  the  stand.  The  entire 
brass  band  was  just  inside  the  rope. 

There  was  no  cannon  to  fire,  and  nobody  thought 
of  bringing  out  an  anvil ;  but  there  was  an  immense 
crowd,  and  the  wonder  in  some  minds  was,  "  How 
will  they  ever  get  him  to  the  stand }  '* 

He  came  at  last,  in  an  open  carriage,  slowly 
driven ;  and  there  was  a  good  look  of  him  to  be  had 
as  the  police  made  a  lane  for  the  horses.  His  head 
was  bare ;  and  his  dark,  melancholy  face  was  turned 
from  one  side  to  the  other  dignifiedly  and  at  long 
intervals.     He  had  a  great  deal  to  think  of  that  day ; 
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and  his  sunken  eyes  had  a  far-away  expression,  as 
if  he  were  looking  into  the  future. 

The  stand  was  reached  through  an  almost  con- 
tinuous storm  of  cheering.  Everybody  cheered, 
whether  or  not  they  liked  Mr.  Webster;  for  he  was 
not  merely  one  man,  or  even  a  great  statesman. 
He  was  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years  had  been, 
in  a  manner,  one  of  the  **  institutions  "  of  the  coun- 
try. Nobody  knows  exactly  what  that  means  ;  but, 
whenever  a  correct  idea  can  be  formed  of  one,  it  is 
when  it  is  embodied  in  some  one  man,  and  people 
think  of  him  when  they  think  of  it.  Nobody  in 
that  crowd  could  think  of  Mr.  Webster,  or  look  at 
him,  without  thinking  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  a  good  while  before  any 
intelligent  man  will  be  able  to  think  much  about 
the  Constitution  without  remembering  Mr.  Webster. 
He  arose  to  speak ;  and  his  deep,  musical  voice  rolled 
out  over  the  crowd.  Men  said,  indeed,  that  it  had 
already  lost  somewhat  of  its  volume  and  richness  ; 
but  none  of  the  boys  knew  that.  They  were  trying 
hard,  at  first,  to  understand  him  ;  and,  when  they 
gave  that  up,  they  were  well  contented  to  stand 
and  look  at  him,  and  watch  the  slow  and  stately 
movements  of  his  head  and  hands.  It  seemed, 
when  he  did  raise  a  hand,  as  if  he  were  lifting  a 
State  or  so  in  it. 

There  were   many  men   in  the   crowd  who  were 
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not  in  accord  with  the  great  speaker,  and  he  did 
not  spare  their  opinions  or  feehngs  in  any  thing  he 
had  to  say.  Still  there  was  no  audible  sign  of  dis- 
content ;  and  there  was  no  greater  disorder  than 
such  as  that  caused  by  Pug  I\Ierriweather,  when  he 
slipped  under  the  rope,  and  two  soldiers  put  him 
back  again. 

Mr.  Webster  had  made  more  history  than  had 
even  Gen.  Scott ;  and,  if  he  could  have  looked  into 
the  future  as  far  as  his  deep  eyes  seemed  to  look, 
he  would  have  understood  that  he  was  making 
more  that  day.  Among  the  plain  citizens  in  the 
crowd  before  him  were  two  youngish  men  who 
would  yet  be  "corps  commanders"  of  a  greater 
army  than  the  earth  then  contained.  Among  the 
Saltillo  boys  who  were  looking  up  in  his  face,  there 
was  a  major-general,  a  brigadier  or  two,  nearly  a 
dozen  army  colonels,  other  officers  of  all  grades, 
judges,  editors,  a  foreign  minister,  several  leading 
business  men,  —  that  is,  there  stood  the  boys  who, 
in  a  few  short  years,  were  to  be  those  men ;  and 
they  were  all  expanding  a  little,  while  they  gazed 
upon  Daniel  Webster,  whether  they  understood  him 
or  not. 

The  speech  came  to  an  end  in  a  great  burst  of 
cheering,  and  of  music  by  the  band.  The  crowd 
broke  up,  Mr.  Webster  solemnly  and  somewhat 
wearily  re-entered  his  carriage,  and  drove  away. 
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John  Derry  drew  a  long  breath  as  he  turned  from 
his  place  next  the  Light  Infantry,  and  remarked 
despondingly,  — 

"  I  give  it  up.  He  beats  me.  Til  never  try  one 
of  his  speeches  again." 

"What's  the  matter,  John  }  "  asked  Charley  Ferris. 
'^  You  could  practise." 

"  Practise  }  Well,  yes  :  the  whole  country'll  have 
to  practise  for  a  while,  before  it  sets  up  another 
man  just  like  him." 

"Guess  he  set  himself  up.  Mr.  Hayne  says  he 
did.     So  did  Ben  Franklin,  and  lots  of  'em." 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  old  Ben,  and  I  don't  want  to 
be  Dan,  exactly.  It  puzzles  me  a  good  deal  what  I 
do  want  to  be." 

It  was  a  puzzle  every  boy  in  Saltillo  had  before 
him,  and  each  of  them  would  be  compelled  to  solve 
it  for  himself ;  but  they  could  not  all  hope  to  be 
Scotts  and  Websters,  since  there  is  no  room  in  the 
world  for  too  many  men  of  that  size. 

It  was  a  little  curious  that  there  was  not  much 
discussion,  of  either  the  speech  or  the  speaker, 
among  the  boys.  Each  had  obtained  his  picture, 
the  one  he  went  for ;  but  did  not  care  to  try  and 
describe  it  to  the  others.  If  it  had  been  school- 
time  there  would  have  been  editorials  on  the  subject 
in  the  Friday  "papers;"  but,  as  it  was,  the  whole 
matter  dropped,  and  the  politicians  were  left  to  take 
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care  of  all  the  work  Mr.  Webster  had  left  behind 
him,  good  or  bad,  without  any  further  help  from  his 
younger  hearers.  Before  one  of  those  boys  was 
old  enough  to  vote  for  or  against  Mr.  Webster's 
politics,  he  had  passed  away,  forever,  into  history. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

A   TREMENDOUS    LESSON. 

Boyhood  is  said  to  be  the  time  of  life  for  illu- 
sions. It  is  true,  no  doubt,  and  in  most  of  these 
there  is  little  harm ;  but  right  in  among  them  creep 
ugly  specimens  of  another  sort  of  thing  altogether, 
and  there  is  much  mischief  in  a  great  many  boyish 
^^-lusions. 

One  of  the  worst  of  these  evil  things,  sure  to 
turn  up  in  the  experience  of  every  boy,  is  the 
delusion  that  this  or  that  or  the  other  shabby  trick 
is  manly  ;  that  is,  that  a  thing  no  self-respecting 
man  would  do  has  in  it  some  show  of  manhood 
when  done  by  a  fellow  in  his  teens.  Mr.  Hayne 
had  said  something  about  this  matter  before  he 
went  away.;  but  he  was  out  of  town  now,  and  quite 
another  human  being  had  opened  a  sort  of  "  school," 
just  before  the  teacher  went  away. 

"  Old  Van  Brant,"  as  people  called  him,  had  been 
a  man  of  social  standing  in  his  day,  for  he  was  of 
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good  family,  scholarship,  intelligence ;  but  he  had 
gone  down,  down,  down,  until  now  he  had  opened 
and  was  keeping  a  very  flashy  and  brilliant  ''sports- 
men's restaurant."  .  He  prided  himself  on  what  he 
called  "keeping  it  well;"  but  it  was  just  the  place 
from  which  any  man  or  boy  who  prided  himself  on 
his  uprightness  did  well  to  keep  away.  Still,  there 
was  a  kind  of  brief  glamour  about  "Van  Brant's 
place ; "  and  the  queer  notion  got  abroad,  that  it  was 
a  high  sort  of  thing  to  go  there  and  get  a  supper 
of  some  kind  at  as  late  an  hour  as  you  cared  to  be 
out.  The  later  the  hour,  the  more  manly  and  high- 
toned  mig-ht  be  the  visit  to  old  Van  Brant's. 

Saltillo  was  a  moral  place,  in  spite  of  many  de- 
fects, and  the  life  of  such  a  concern  was  sure  to  be 
brief;  but  it  could  do  a  deal  of  harm  before  the 
sheriff's  day  for  it  should  come. 

The  Park  boys  had  heard  many  stories  of  the 
"sporting  restaurant,"  which  consisted  of  a  staring 
little  cottage  in  a  side  street  near  the  depot.  They 
had  even  walked  past  it,  and  noted  the  flashy  and 
"stunning"  style  of  its  signs  and  ornaments. 

They  talked  about  it,  and  about  the  remarkable 
characters  who  made  it  a  place  of  resort ;  for,  if  any 
man  in  Saltillo  had  acquired  a  particularly  bad  repu- 
tation in  any  way,  he  was  as  sure  to  be  "at  home" 
at  Van  Brant's  as  any  other  wild  and  useless  beast 
in  any  other  menagerie.     Nobody  knew  with  whom 
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the  idea  started ;  but  it  grew  along,  from  day  to  day, 
until  quite  a  squad  of  Mr.  Hayne's  pupils  worked 
their  courage  up  to  the  height  required  for  the  man- 
liest kind  of  a  late  supper.  The  number  dwindled 
a  little,  at  the  very  last  ;  and  only  six  actually  toed 
the  mark  at  the  Park  end,  an  hour  or  so  after  dark, 
on  the  appointed  evening.  Will  Torrance  was  one 
of  them ;  but  he  would  never  tell,  afterwards,  who 
the  others  were,  and  every  boy  of  them  knew  what 
would  have  been  thought  of  it  around  the  home 
supper-table,  where  he  had  already  eaten  all  he  needed. 

The  question  of  pocket-money  had  been  discussed 
beforehand,  and  its  suggestion  now  was  met  by  a 
general  assurance  that  the  six  were  supplied. 

"  Oysters  are  the  correct  thing,  boys  :  we  must 
have  some  oysters,"  remarked  one  of  them.  *'  Old 
Van  Brant  is  great  on  oysters." 

**  Stewed,  or  fried  t  "  asked  another. 

"Both  ways.  You  take  your  choice,  you  know; 
only  I  don'^t  care  to  take  mine  raw." 

Game  of  various  kinds  was  mentioned,  though 
not  confidently  ;  and  one  fellow  spoke  of  ''  Welsh 
labbit,"  but  he  was  listened  to  in  silence. 

"  We'd  better  be  moving,  boys.  It  won't  do  to 
be  out  too  late.  Might  have  some  questions  to 
answer." 

''  That  would  be  rough  on  a  fellow.  What  would 
you  say,  if  you  did  }     Would  you  own  up  .?  " 
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"Not  unless  I  had  to.  If  I  do,  I'll  own  up  for 
myself,  not  for  anybody  else.  You  can  all  mark 
that." 

It  was  a  good  deal  like  the  boy  who  spoke ;  and 
Will  Torrance  at  once  made  a  note  of  it,  as  did  all 
the  rest.  They  were  suddenly  transformed  into  a 
manly  secret  society,  the  great  object  of  which  was 
to  eat  a  late  supper  at  old  Van  Brant's. 

They  walked  along  down  town  ;  and  it  occurred 
to  them  that  the  lamps  in  the  store-windows  threw 
out  more  light  than  common,  —  more  of  the  kind 
of  light  people  could  see  a  boy  by,  and  wonder 
where  he  was  going  at  that  time  of  night.  Light 
of  any  kind  was  a  deadly  enemy  of  secret  under- 
takings, such  as  they  were  bound  upon.  So  they 
went  all  the  way  around  two  squares,  and  approached 
the  brilliant  front  of  the  sporting  cottage  from  the 
side  street.  They  were  sure  nobody  had  seen  them  ; 
but  they  felt  both  safer  and  braver,  and  so  a  great 
deal  more  manly,  after  they  were  well  inside  of  the 
house. 

The  portly  "host"  of  the  restaurant  came  smil- 
ingly forward  to  meet  them  ;  for  they  were  sons  of 
well-known  citizens,  and  might  become  permanent 
customers. 

"  This  way,  gentlemen.  Room  by  yourselves,  of 
course  .''     Supper } " 

"Supper  for  six,"  was  the  dignified  reply  he  re- 
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ceived  from  the  last  boy  who  entered  the  small,  hot, 
glittering  little  room  into  which  he  showed  them. 
It  had  been  a  corner  bedroom  in  the  more  useful 
days  of  the  cottage  ;  and  there  were  blinds  on  the 
window  to  keep  any  one  outside  from  looking  in, 
and  finding  out  who  was  there. 

*'  What  shall  it  be,  gentlemen  }  " 

"  Oysters,  Mr.  Van  Brant.  Stewed,  fried  "  — 
The  speaker  hesitated  long  enough  for  the  portly 
man  to  interrupt  him  with,  — 

''  Out  of  season,  sir.  No  *  R  '  in  August.  Can't 
get  any  even  on  the  seashore." 

If  the  six  had  known  that  important  fact,  they 
had  overlooked  it ;  and  Will  Torrance  forgot  all  he 
knew,  when  he  stammered  forth, — 

"  What  kind  of  game  have  you  .''  " 

''Too  early,  sir.  Woodcock  and  quail  in  a  few 
days.  Season  hardly  begun.  Snipe  a  little  later. 
Can't  even  give  you  pigeons.  How  would  clams 
do.     Elegant  soup,  hot.     Have  a  few  roasted  }  " 

Six  heads  had  been  toiling  over  the  question  of 
what  luxury  should  take  the  place  of  oysters,  and 
six  boys  were  in  a  profuse  perspiration  of  the  man- 
liest kind.  One  after  another  murmured,  as  if  with 
a  feeling  of  relief,  — - 

"  Clams.?     Well,  yes,  clams  for  me." 

"  Clams,  gentlemen }  Roasted  t  Clams  all 
around  }  " 
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There  were  two  who  preferred  soup,  and  before 
long  they  all  had  their  rare  and  elevating  luxury- 
steaming  in  front  of  them.  Clams  were  a  wonder- 
ful refreshment  to  have  on  a  hot  night,  a  little  after 
nine  o'clock.  Still,  there  had  to  be  an  immense 
amount  of  loud  talking  done  over  those  shell-fish, 
as  any  thing  like  silence  would  have  looked  badly. 
It  would,  in  fact,  have  looked  as  if  they  had  never 
been  in  Van  Brant's  place  before,  and  were  not  used 
to  that  sort  of  thing. 

Something  more  desperate  would  have  to  be  done, 
and  they  all  felt  it,  before  they  would  look  or  feel 
entirely  at  home ;  and,  while  the  landlord  was  busy 
with  customers  in  the  outer  room,  a  somewhat 
hesitating  voice  exclaimed,  — 

"  Now,  boys,  we  must  have  our  grog.  'Twouldn't 
do  to  go  away  without  that.     Order  your  grog." 

It  was  a  very  short  word,  and  ugly  enough,  but 
it  did  not  carry  a  very  definite  meaning  to  any  of 
Mr.  Hayne's  scholars ;  for,  after  a  weak  hum  of 
assent  had  passed  away,  and  Van  Brant  put  his 
head  in  at  the  door,  he  was  invited  to  bring  in 
"  brandy-and-watcr  for  six." 

He  repeated  the  order  a  little  loudly,  and  not  one 
of  the  boys  heard  the  subdued  chuckle  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  outer  room.  Neither  did  it  occur  to 
them  as  odd  that  several  more  or  less  flashy-looking 
fellows  shortly  went  back  and  forth  past  that  door, 
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and  that  each  glanced  in  with  a  broad  grin  upon 
his  face. 

The  brandy-and-water  came,  and  there  was  a  glass 
of  it  beside  each  plate ;  but  old  Van  Brant  went  out 
again,  followed  by  his  waiter,  and  the  glasses  were 
quite  able  to  stand  alone.  Neither  of  the  six  seemed 
to  be  in  any  hurry  about  them.  Will  Torrance  at 
last  lifted  his  glass  to  his  lips,  tasted  it,  smelled  of 
it,  and  put  it  down  again.  He  could  not  make  him- 
self believe  he  liked  it,  and  the  thought  of  it  choked 
him. 

He  had  five  exact  imitators,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  one  of  them  to  remark,  in  explanation,  — 

"  A  man  should  never  be  in  any  hurry  over  his 
grog." 

They  were  not,  at  all  events  ;  and  the  necessary 
conversation  grew  harder  and  harder  to  keep  up,  — 
that  is,  the  kind  of  able-bodied  conversation  suit- 
able to  such  a  sporting-place  as  Van  Brant's. 

"Well,  boys,  we  can't  eat  supper  forever.  Let's 
be  going." 

"  Finish  your  grog  first." 

"  Any  fellow  can  have  mine  that  wants  it.  You 
can't  pour  that  kind  of  stuff  down  my  throat.  The 
clams  were  good  though." 

"  Have  him  bring  his  bill  in  here." 

"  Landlord .?     Bill .?  " 

That  was   said   admirably ;  but  once  more  there 
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was  a  chuckle  in  the  outer  room  ;  and  the  bill  was 
brought  and  paid,  without  a  boy  of  the  six  guessing 
what  it  was  that  seemed  so  funny  to  old  Van  Brant's 
sporting  friends.  They  all  marched  out,  and  they 
hurried  away  up  the  side  street  into  a  good  dark 
one  which  led  towards  the  Park.  They  had  been 
''on  a  spree,"  and  had  ''begun  to  see  life ; "  and  they 
were  a  good  deal  more  manly  than  before  they  had 
eaten  those  clams. 

Will  Torrance  w^ent  home,  and  found  his  way  to 
his  bedroom  without  having  any  questions  to  answer. 
A  blue-eyed,  pale-faced  lady  was  in  the  sitting-room 
when  he  passed  through.  She  was  waiting  for  his 
father  to  come  home  ;  and  he  was  especially  glad 
there  was  no  brandy  on  his  breath  when  he  kissed 
her,  and  said,  — 

"  Good-night,  mother." 

After  he  reached  his  room,  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  him  to  say,  "  I  guess  they're  all  as  well  off  as  I 
am.  I  couldn't  see  but  w^hat  the  glasses  were  just 
as  full  when  we  came  out  of  the  room." 

No,  not  a  question  had  been  asked  him  as  to 
where  he  had  been,  or  what  he  had  been  doing ;  for 
good  Mrs.  Torrance  had  unbounded  confidence  in 
her  son  William.  He  was  her  oldest  son,  and  she 
had  often  expressed  her  pride  and  pleasure  at  the 
good  example  he  was  setting  to  his  younger  brothers. 
That  thought,  among  others,  had  come  now,  to  keep 
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him  company ;  and  he  muttered,  as  he  was  undress- 
ing, — 

''That's  so.  I  wouldn't  like  any  of  them  to  know 
I'd  been  seen  at  old  Van  Brant's." 

But  what  if  his  mother  knew  it }  Or  his  father } 
There  were  ever  so  many  thoughts  of  that  kind 
crowding  around  his  bed  to  keep  him  awake,  and 
make  him  feel  that  he  was  betraying  all  the  loving 
confidence  reposed  in  him.  He  got  to  sleep  at 
last  ;  but,  when  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  almost 
the  first  thing  he  said  to  himself  was,  — 

"  No,  it  isn't  the  clams  ;  but  seems  to  me  I  can 
taste  the  brandy-and-water.  Didn't  drink  any, 
either." 

He  went  out  to  feed  his  chickens  ;  but,  when  he 
came  in  to  breakfast,  there  was  that  sweet  pale  face 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  the  blue  eyes  looked 
at  him  so  trustingly  and  so  full  of  motherly  love  ! 

It  was  of  no  use.  Will  could  eat  no  breakfast  ; 
and,  within  half  an  hour  afterwards,  Mrs.  Torrance 
knew  all  about  the  "spree  at  old  Van  Brant's." 
That  is,  all  but  the  names  of  the  boys ;  for  Will  did 
not  tell  about  anybody  else,  and  she  did  not  urge 
him. 

*'  1  will  talk  with  your  father  about  it  at  dinner- 
time. It's  a  terrible  thing,  and  their  parents  ought 
to  know  about  it." 

**  You  wouldn't  have  me  tell,  mother  ?  " 
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"No,  William." 

"I  never  did  keep  any  thing  from  you,  and  I 
never  will." 

"  I  want  to  see  what  your  father  thinks  about  it. 
I'm  not  afraid  you  will  ever  do  it  again,  but  some 
of  the  others  might." 

Will  had  less  fear  of  his  father  than  of  his 
mother,  somehow.  That  is,  if  his  mother  should 
talk  to  him  about  it  first.  It  would  be  easy  enough, 
after  that  ;  although  Mr.  Torrance  was  a  man  of 
peculiarly  firm  convictions  concerning  such  places 
as  the  "sporting  restaurant,"  and  the  men  who  fre- 
quented it.  Will  did  not  care  to  visit  the  Park  end 
that  morning,  and  he  strolled  off  down  town.  He 
had  nearly  reached  the  depot,  and  was  standing  still 
a  moment  on  the  sidewalk,  while  a  train  went  by, 
when  a  sharp,  husky  voice  hailed  him  familiarly  by 
name.  He  did  not  know  the  voice  at  first,  although 
he  thought  he  had  heard  it  before  ;  but  he  turned 
with  an  answering  "  Hallo  !  " 

There,  close  to  him,  stood  one  of  the  best- 
known  men  in  Saltillo ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  its 
best  citizens  were  eager  to  speak  to  as  a  familiar 
friend.  He  was  a  freckle-faced,  large-nosed,  wide- 
mouthed,  heavily-made  man,  with  one  leg  so  much 
longer  than  the  other  as  to  give  him  a  remarkably 
limping  gait.  He  was  known,  indeed,  far  and  wide 
bevond    Saltillo ;   for  "  Dupley    Dodge "  was   noted 
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for  his  success  as  a  professional  sporting-man.  That 
meant,  as  all  men  knew,  that  he  was  an  expert 
gambler,  and  sharper  than  the  rest. 

"  Morning.  Had  a  high  time  at  Van's  last  night, 
eh  .?  " 

"  Supper,"  said  Will  faintly. 

"'Zactly.  Looked  in  on  you.  Lot  of  us  did. 
Great  fun.     Good  as  a  play.     Six  of  you  ! " 

Every  one  of  the  little,  short  sentences  was 
punctuated  with  a  mellow  little  laugh  that  seemed 
to  have  something  to  do  with  Dupley's  lame  leg  ; 
and  Will's  face  grew  as  red  as  Dandy's  wattles. 

"  Some  of  us  boys,"  he  stammered. 

"  I  know.  Saw  it  all.  What'd  your  folks  say, 
eh  1  Oh,  but  it  was  good  fun  !  Look  a'  here, 
young  man.     I'll  tell  you  something." 

"What  is  it  .^ "  almost  snapped  Will. 

"  See  any  thing  green  about  me  1 " 

"I  guess  not." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anybody  picking  old  Dup- 
ley  up  for  a  flat }  Guess  not  that,  either.  Don't 
know  how  to  preach,  but  I  can  tell  you  one  thing 
it's  good  for  you  to  know." 

"Tell  ahead,"  said  Will. 

"Tell  the  other  boys  they're  all  the  same. 
You're  a  little  fool." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"Any  boy's  a  fool   that    sets   out    to   go   to   the 
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Devil.  Old  fellows  like  me,  that  have  gone  the 
whole  trip,  see  the  fun  of  it ;  but  you're  a  little 
fool,  all  the  same.  You'll  make  more  clean  money 
by  going  the  other  way.  If  you  don't  believe  it, 
just  count  up  the  men  in  Saltillo  that  could  go  to 
Van  Erant's,  and  see  what  their  checks  are  good 
for  at  the  county  bank.  You're  a  pack  of  little 
fools." 

Will  did  not  wait  to  hear  any  more.  All  that 
fun  in  the  other  room,  the  previous  evening,  had 
been  at  the  expense  of  himself  and  his  manly  asso^ 
ciates ;  and  he  had  now  received  a  sound  lecture 
from  a  professional  sportsman. 

It  was  a  sad  kind  of  day ;  for,  when  he  met  any 
of  the  other  boys,  they  did  not  seem  to  care  about 
much  conversation,  and  Will  had  no  heart  yet  to 
give  them  the  benefit  of  Dupley  Dodge's  short  and 
pungent  "preaching."  His  father  said  very  little  to 
him  ;  but  Will  heard  him  remark,  as  he  was  going 
out  of  the  house,  — 

**  Now,  mother,  I  know  as  well  as  if  I'd  been 
there.  I  shall  see  some  of  them  in  the  course  of 
the  day." 

He  must  have  seen  somebody ;  for,  when  he  came 
to  supper,  there  was  a  quizzical  smile  on  his  face, 
and  Mrs.  Torrance  inquired  the  meaning  of  it, 
adding,  — 

**  Did  you  hear  any  thing  more  ? " 
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"Did  I?  I  guess  there  wasn't  a  great  deal  of 
harm  done.  I  know  three  more  of  them  who  had 
to  tell  their  mothers  before  they  could  eat  any 
breakfast." 

Will  himself  shortly  discovered  that  there  were 
six,  in  all,  who  had  broken  down  as  completely  as 
he  himself  had  done.  He  felt  at  perfect  liberty, 
then,  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  conversation 
with  Dupley  Dodge. 

There  was  a  good  deal  in  that ;  for  it  carried 
with  it  a  strong  conviction  that  all  the  swagger  a 
boy  in  his  teens  can  put  on  does  not  delude  anybody 
bul;  himself.  Also,  that  nothing  they  could  think 
of  had  ever  made  them  feel  so  like  ''squirming,"  as 
the  knowledge  that  they  had  sat  in  a  hot  room, 
eating  clams,  for  a  lot  of  professional  loafers  to 
make  fun  of  them.  The  delusion  they  had  labored 
under  was  very  dead  indeed  ;  and  there  were  six 
good  mothers  who  had  notes  to  compare  with  each 
other  the  next  time  they  met.  Yes,  and  they  all 
felt  as  safe  as  ever  concerning  six  growing  boys. 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 


GATHERED    AGAIN. 


The  month  of  September  began  in  the  middle 
of  a  week ;  and  all  the  Park  boys  knew,  that,  on  the 
Friday  of  the  week  following,  they  were  to  meet 
Mr.  Hayne  in  the  old  schoolroom. 

Their  clannish,  local  feeling  seemed  to  grow  again 
upon  them  day  by  day;  and  they  saw  less  and  less 
to  admire  in  any  fellow  who  was  likely  to  attend 
the  Wedgewood  or  any  other  school.  A  few  days 
later  a  rumor  went  around  among  them  that  Mr. 
Hayne  was  actually  in  town. 

"Has  anybody  seen  him  ^  "  asked  John  Derry  of 
a  group  at  the  Park  end. 

"Andy  Wright  has.  He  says  he's  been  fishing 
most  of  the  vacation,  and  he's  sunburned  like  a 
piece  of  old  leather." 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  John.  "  I'd  about  as  soon 
see  him  as  old  Webster." 

The  boys  had  hardly  suspected  John  of  much 
356 
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attachment  to  Mr.  Hayne,  and  perhaps  he  had  not 
a  great  deal ;  but  he  could  not  help  feeling  a  good 
degree  of  respect.  As  for  the  others,  they  were 
fast  discovering,  that,  if  there  was  any  one  thing 
they  were  all  thoroughly  weary  of,  it  was  vacatio:^. 
It  would  be  a  positive  relief  to  settle  down  to  hard 
work  once  more,  and  to  be  left  to  their  own  private 
resources  for  only  a  few  hours  of  each  day.  They 
had  played  about  every  thing  there  was  to  play ;  and 
the  wonder  was,  after  all,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  one  "  scrape "  of  six  only,  there  had  been  no 
serious  mischief  tumbled  into.  They  were  not  pre- 
pared to  do  any  moralizing  over  it ;  but  they  were 
very  ready  to  wonder  how  much  of  their  studies  had 
stuck  to  them,  and  how  much  more  had  gotten  away, 
during  those  long  weeks  of  summer. 

"Did  you  say  Andrew  Wright  was  coming  this 
fall .?"  asked  Jim  Lacey.  "I  thought  he  was  ready 
for  college." 

"So  he  is,"  said  Jack  Roberts;  "but  he's  going 
to  join  his  class  at  the  holidays.  He  means  to  work 
at  some  things  under  Hayne's  care  till  then." 

"  That  fellow's  going  to  know  too  much,"  said 
John  Derry.     "He  knows  more'n  his  share  now." 

"  Wish  he'd  divide  around,"  said  Otis  Burr. 
"What  I'd  get  would  help  me  through  the  quarter." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Charley  Ferris. 
**A  sixteenth  of  him  wouldn't  help  me  much." 
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"  Sixteenth  !  "  exclaimed  Jack.     ''  It  won't  be  so 

much  as  that,  after  this.     Haven't  you  heard?" 

''Heard  what .? "  asked  Will  Torrance. 

''Why,  there'll  be  three  or  four  new  boys.  Good 
fellows  too." 

"That  means,"  said  John  Derry,  "that  we've  got 
to  divide  up  Hayne  among  about  twenty.  Well,  I 
guess  there's  enough  of  him  to  go  round." 

There  was  a  trifle  of  jealousy  about  the  new 
boys  ;  but  it  soon  turned  out  that  they  were  all  old 
playmates,  and  that  helped  the  matter  wonder- 
fully. 

Now  and  then,  before  Friday,  one  boy  would  meet 
another  with,  — 

"  I  say,  I've  seen  him.  Have  you  } "  and,  at  half- 
past  eight  on  the  appointed  morning,  the  school- 
room had  begun  to  look  occupied,  if  not  yet  filled. 

"  Every  fellow  must  be  in  his  seat  when  he  comes 
in,"  said  Jack  Roberts  a  little  before  nine ;  and, 
just  as  the  clock  was  striking,  a  well-remembered 
face  came  smiling  through  the  open  door. 

"Three  cheers  for  Mr.  Hayne  !  " 

Half  the  school  had  called  for  them  on  the 
instant,  and  the  whole  of  it  sprang  to  its  feet  to 
give  them  ;  and  they  were  given  with  genuine  boy- 
ish enthusiasm. 

It  did  Mr.  Hayne  good  ;  for  he  walked  forward 
to  the  platform,  and  stood  still  for  a  moment,  before 
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he  said  any  thing.  He  looked  rapidly  from  desk  to 
desk,  and  then  he  began  with,  — 

''I  need  not  ask  you  'how  do  you  do,'  for  the 
answer  is  already  given.  I  will  say,  though,  that  I 
am  as  glad  to  see  you  as  you  can  be  to  see  me,  and 
glad  to  get  at  my  work  again." 

After  talking  pleasantly  a  few  moments,  he  added, 
'^  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  how  I  have  spent  my 
summer,  and  where  ;  and,  after  that,  you  can  give 
me  some  account  of  your  own." 

He  had  a  capital  story  to  tell  of  seashore  mat- 
ters, and  the  share  he  had  had  of  them  :  but,  when 
the  turn  of  the  boys  came,  there  was  a  dead  silence ; 
not  a  boy  was  ready  to  come  out  with  a  list  of  his 
performances,  and  Mr.  Hayne  did  not  urge  them. 
He  only  said, — 

*'  You've  been  doing  so  much,  you  can't  tell  where 
to  begin.  I  see  how  it  is.  The  editors  can  bring 
it  all  out  in  the  Friday  papers.  Has  any  thing  won- 
derful happened  in  Saltillo  since  I  went  away.?" 

There  were  thoughtful  looks  behind  the  desks 
for  a  moment.  They  thought  of  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  the  big  fire,  and  of  several  other  things  ; 
but  Charley  Ferris  came  to  the  rescue  first,  with,  — 

"  Gen.  Scott  and  Daniel  Webster,  —  we  saw  'em 
both." 

"Made  lots  of  excursions  too,"  added  Will  Tor- 
rance. 
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"  Had  a  swim  in  the  salt  reservoir,"  said  Ed 
Seaton. 

Quite  a  storm  of  larger  and  smaller  matters  fol- 
lowed, now  the  ice  was  broken ;  and  Mr.  Hayne 
received  a  reasonably  full  outline  of  the  vacation, 
after  all. 

''Well,  young  gentlemen,"  he  said,  at  the  end  of 
it,  "you  seem  to  have  been  about  as  busy  as  I  have. 
Suppose  we  take  a  look  ahead  now.  I  have  laid  out 
our  season's  work  somewhat  carefully  ;  and  all  I  wish 
to  know  is,  if  you  are  ready  to  take  bold  with  me 
and  do  it." 

''We'll  beat  last  quarter's  work  all  hollow,  sir!" 
exclaimed  Jack  Roberts  emphatically  ;  and  some 
kind  of  verbal  backing  came  from  behind  almost 
every  desk. 

Mr.  Hayne  explained  his  plans  at  some  length ; 
and  his  pupils  did  not  clearly  discover,  at  least  then 
and  there,  the  secret  of  the  strong  interest  they 
were  taking.  They  might,  had  they  been  twenty 
years  older,  have  taken  a  hint  from  a  conundrum 
proposed  by  Mr.  Hayne,  to  the  effect  of,  "  If  three 
months  of  compulsory  self-government  would  ac- 
complish all  that  for  sixteen  boys,  how  much  would 
a  few  years  of  it  do  for  sixteen  millions  of 
them  ?." 

He  did  not  attempt  to  give  any  solution  of  it ; 
but  he  did  have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  his  "  old 
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hobby,"  as  he  called  it,  that  nearly  all  they  learned, 
worth  knowing,  would  be  what  they  mastered  for 
themselves.  He  knew,  and  so  did  they,  that  the 
entire  school  had  about  made  up  its  mind  to  ride 
that  hobby. 

It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  Mr.  Hayne 
closed  his  morning's  work  of  setting  his  pupils  at 
their  own. 

He  was  with  them  but  little  more  than  a  year, 
and  few  of  them  ever  saw  or  heard  of  him  after- 
wards. The  school  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  boys 
were  scattered  as  all  American  boys  must  and  will 
scatter.  Nevertheless,  if  anybody  knew  who  the 
"  Saltillo  Boys  "  really  were,  and  could  trace  in  their 
after-lives  the  effects  of  that  brief  experiment,  it 
would  be  well  worth  while. 

It  is  not  said  here  who  they  were,  and  there  has 
been  no  attempt  made  at  pen-portrait  painting. 

The  personal  identity,  both  of  boys  and  girls,  has 
been  regarded  as  a  secondary  matter,  whereof  small 
care  has  been  taken.  Still,  they  were  real  flesh 
and  blood  boys  and  girls,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
living  now.  Not  many  of  the  incidents  recorded 
are  other  than  fairly  "historical,"  with  a  free  chan- 
ging about  of  the  actors  in  them. 

This,  indeed,  was  unavoidable,  after  a  lapse  of 
thirty  years  and  more.  That  all  this  is  real  life  is 
one  reason  why  the   boys  and   girls  who  read  this 
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book  will  find  so  little  in  it  that  seems  or  sounds  as 
if  it  might  not  have  happened  to  themselves. 

It  has  been  almost  a  grief  to  the  author  that  he 
had  no  room  upon  so  small  a  "canvas"  to  portray 
more  of  the  faces  and  places  he  remembers  so  well 
and  so  lovingly. 

Thirty  years  ago,  and  more,  —  and  now  the  country 
is  full  of  just  such  merry,  fun-loving,  manly  young 
fellows  as  they  were. 

That  all  these  should  learn  how  to  become  men, 
is  the  earnest  desire  and  prayer  of  at  least  ''one  of 
the  Saltillo  Boys." 


THE   END. 


